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As thou knoweſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how 


all tbings. 
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the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child: | | 
Even jo thou knoweſt not the works of God, who maketh | 
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Quam bellum eſt velle confiteri potius neſeire quod neſcias, | 
quam iſta effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere! | | 
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To the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 


Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, 

Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and 
Shurland ; Lord Prefident of his Majeſty's mojt 
Honour able Privy-Council, and Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Wilts, and of * 


5 Lox v, 


— — H 18 Treatiſe, which is grown up un- 
ace your Lordſhip! s Eye, and has ven- 
tured into the World by your Order, 
E: AG does now, by a natural kind of Right, 
come to your Lordſhip for that Pro- 


tection, which you ſeveral Years ſince promiſed it. 


Tis not that I think any Name, how great foever, 


ſet at the beginning of a Book, will be able to 
cover the Faults that are to be found in it. Things 
in Print muſt ſtand and fall by their own Worth, 
or the Reader's Fancy. But there being nothing 
more to be defired for Truth, than a fair unpre- 
"yn Hint. no-body is more likely to pro- 
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il The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
cure me that, than your Lordſhip, who are al- 
lowed to have got ſo intimate an Acquaintance 
with her, in her more retired Receſſes. Your 
Lordſhip is known to have fo fir advanced your 
Speculations in the molt abſtract and general 
Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary Reach 
or common Methods, that your Allowance and 
Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will 
at leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without 
Reading; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no Confideration, for being 
ſomewhat out of the common Road. The Impu- 
tation of Novelty is a terrible Charge amongſt thoſe 
who judge of Men's Heads, as they do of their 
Perukes, by the Faſhion ; and can allow none to be 
right, but the received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce 
ever yet carried it by Vote any where at its firſt Ap- 
pearance : New Opinions are always ſuſpected, and 
uſually oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are not already common. But Truth, 
like Gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought 
out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination muſt 
give it Price, and not any antique Faſhion : And 
though it be not yet current by the publick Stamp; 
pet it way, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 
certainly not the leſs genuine, Your Lordſhip can 
give great and convincing Inſtances of this, when- 
ever y u pleiſe to oblige the Publick with ſome of 
thoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you have 
made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 
ſufficient Reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould | 
3 > Si: "WB 


The Epifile Dedicatory. ili 
dedicate this Eſſay to your Lordſhip ; and its having 
ſome little Correſpondence with ſome Parts of that . 
nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your Lord- 
ſhip has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a 
Draught of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lord- 
ſhip permit me to boaſt, that here and there I have 
fallen into ſome Thoughts not wholly different 
from yours. If your Lordſhip think fit, that, by 
your Encouragement, this ſhould appear in the 
World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or 
other, to lead your Lordſhip farther ; and you will 
allow me to fay, that you give the World an Far- 
neſt of ſomething, that, if they can bear with this, 
will be truly worth their Expectation. This, my 
Lord, ſhews what a Preſent 1 here make to your 
Lordſhip ; juft ſuch as the poor Man does to his 
rich and great Neighbour, by whom the Basket 
of Flowers or Fruit is not ill taken, though he has 
more Plenty of his own Growth, and in much 
greater Perfection. Worthleſs Things receive a 
Value, when they are made the Offerings of Re- 
ſpect, Eſteem, and Gratitude: Theſe you have 
given me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, 
in the higheſt Degree, for your Lordſhip, that if 
they can add a Price to what they go along with, 
proportionable to their own Greatneſs, I can with 


— Confidence brag, I here make your Lordſhip the 


richeſt Preſent you er received. This Jam ſure, 

I am under the greateſt Obligations to ſeek all Oc- 

caſions to acknowledge a long Train of Favours I 
Have received from your Lordſhip; Favours, tho 
great and important in themſelves, yet made 
much more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and 

Kindneſs, and other obliging Circumſtances, that 
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iv The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
never failed to accompany them. To all this, you 
are pleaſed to add that which gives yet more 
Weight and Reliſh to all the reſt : You vouchſafe 
to continue me in ſome Degrees of your Eſteem, 
and allow me a Place in your good Thoughts ; I 
had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your 
Words and Actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all Oc- 
cafions, even to others when I am abſent, that it 
is not Vanity in me to mention what every Body 
knows: But it would be want of good Manners, 
not to acknowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes 
of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to your 
| Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily aſſiſt my 
_ Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 
This I am ſure, I ſhall write of the Under/tand- 
ing without having any, if I were not extremely 
ſenſible of them, and did not lay hold on this Op- 
portunity to teſtify the World, how much I am 
obliged to be, and how-much I am, 


S LORD, 
| Derſet-Court, 246h ; I 
of May, 1689. 5 5 
Tour Lordſbips 
| Moſt Humble, and 


| Moft Obedient Servant, 


THE 


TIES FLEE 


"T0 TEE — 
R E A D ER. 


READER, 

Mere put into thy Hands, what bas been 
EE the Diverſion of ſome of my iale and heavy 
Hours: If it has the god Luck to prove ſo 77 

cr one of thine, and thou haſt but half ſo much 
Pleaſure in reading, as I had in writing it, 
chan wilt as little think thy Money, as I do my Pains, ill 
beſtowed, Miſtake not this, for a Commendation of my 
Mort; nor conclude, becauſe Twas pleaſed with the Doing 
of it, that therefore 1 om fondly taken with it now it 1s 
done. He that hawks at Fork e and Sparrows, has no leſs 
Sport, though a much leſs confic derable Quar- yY, than be 
that flies at nobler Game: And he is little a acquainted <vith 

_ the Subject of this Treatiſe, ibs UNDERSTANDING, 
who does not know, that as 1t is the moſt elevated Fac: A 
ef the Soul, ſo it is employed with a greater and more con- 
tant Delight, than any of the other. Its Searches after 

Truth, are a Sort of Howkinz and Hunti a 272, cp herein 152 
very Purſuit makes à great Port cf the Pleafire. Ewe 7 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
Step the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, 


makes ſome Diſcovery, which is not only new, but the 5 


too, for the Time at leaſt. 


Fer the Underſtanding like the Eye, judging of Objects 


on.y by its own Sight, canno! but be pleaſed with what it 
diſcovers, having leſs Regret for «hat has eſcaped it, be- 


cauſe it is unknown, Thus he who has raiſed himſelf above 


the Alms-Ba:ket, and not content to live lazily on Scraps 
of begg*'d Opinion, ſets his owyn Thoughts on work, to find 
and fo!low Truth, will (whatever be high!s on) not miſs 


the Hunter's SatisfaBtion ; every Moment of this Purſuit 
wt! reward his Pains with ſome Delight, and be will bade 
Reaſon to think Lis Time not il ſpent, even when ke can- 

not mich booſt of any great Acquiſition. 


Tie, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe who let 


looſe their ewn Thoughts, and follow them in writing; 


which thou or:gn'et not to envy them, ſince they afford thee 


21 Opportunity of the like I Ter fi on, if thou wil; make uſe 
of thy own Tho'ghts in reading. *Trs to them, if they are 
thy own, that 1. efer myſelf : But if they are taken upon 


T' uf f' em other, „is no great Matter d hat they are, 


they net folloting Truth, but ſome meaner Conſideration : 


And ts not worth «ehile to be concern'd, what he ſays or 
thinks, « ho ſavs or thinks only as he is directed by another. 


1f thou judzelt far thyſelf, Tknow thou wi't judge candidly ; 
and then 1 ſha 1 not le harmed or Hen led, whatever be thy 


Cen/ure. Fer thorghit be certain, that there i 7s nothing in 
this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof I am not fully perſua- 
ded; yet I conficer myſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as I can 


think thee, and know that this Bock muſt ſtand er fall with 
tree, n't by any Opinion I Fave of it, but thy own. If 
thou findeſt little in it new or infrufive to thee, thou art 


10 tn lame me fer it. It was not meant for thoſe that bad 
already maſiered this Subject, and made a thorough Ac- 
Juaintance with their oxon Underſtendivg ; but for my own 
Information, ond the Satisfaction of a few Friends, who 
_ acknowledged themſelves not to have ſufficiently conſider” d it. 


Were hates to trouble thee with the Huter of this Eflay, 
I 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 

LSpeculd tell thee, that five or fix Friends meeting at my 
| Chamber, and diſcourſing on à Subje? very remote from 
this, found themſelves quickly at a Stand, by the Difficul- 
ties that roſe on every Side. After we had a while puzzled 
eur/elves, without coming any nearer a Reſolution of thoſe 
Doubts which perplexed us, it came into my Thouzhts, that 
we took a wrong Courſe , and that before we ſet ourſelves 
upen Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſſary to examine 
our own Abilities, and ſee what Objects our Underſtandings 
were, or were not fitted to deal with. Tis Tpropof'd to 
the Company, who «ll readily aſſen ed; and thereupon it 
was agreed, that this fheuld be our firſt Enquiry. Some 
haſty, and undiveſted T houghts on a Subjeft T had never be- 
fore conſidered, which I ſe! down againſt our next Meet- 
irg,g2ve the firſt Entrance into this Diſcour ſo, auhich hav- 
ing been thus legun by Chance, was continued by Intreaty; 
ri ten by incoberent Parcels ;, and after long Intervals of 
| Neg lecs, reſumed again, as my Humour or Occafiens per- 
mil ſed; and at all, in a Retirement, where an b e e 
on my Health gave me Leiſure, it was brought into that 
Order thou now ſecſt it. 
This d:ſcontinn:d Way of Writing may have occa/oned, 
Beides others, two contrary Fau'ts, viz. that io: little 
. too much mav be ſaid in it. If ihou find:ft any Thing 
wanting, I ſhal. be glad, that what I have wrt gives thee 
any D:fire, that I ſbouli baue gone farther : Ir it ſeems 
100 much to thee, thou manſt blame the Su ject; for when 7 
firſt put Pen to Paper, I !honyht all I fpould have 1o ſay 
on this Matter, would have been c:ntoined in one Sheet of. 
Paper; but the farther I went, the larger Proſpe? I bad, 
Ne Diſcoveries led me ſtill on, and ſ it grew inſe fibly (6 
the Bulk it now eppcars in. [ will not deny, but olf by 
it nigbi be reduced to a narrower Cem' aſs than it is; and 
tba. 7 me Parts of it might be contrefted ; the Way it bas 
been writ in, by Catches, end many long erna « of In- 
terrupticn, being apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to 
confeſs the Truth, I am now 109 at, or too buſy to make 
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Ian not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own 
Reputation, when 1 knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo 
apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are always the niceſt 
Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to content itſelf 
with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine has prevailed on 
me, where, I think, I have a very good one. I will not 
therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame Notion, bav- 
ing different Reſpefis, may be convenient or neceſſary to 
prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe; and 
that ſo it has happened in many Parts of this : But waving 
that, I ſhall frankly avow, that ] have ſometimes dwelt 
long upon the ſame Argument, and expreſſed it different 
Ways, with a quite different Deſign. I pretend not 1 
publiſh this Eſſay for the Information of Men of large 
Thoughts, and quick Apprebenſions; to ſuch Maſters of 
Knowledge, I profeſs myſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expect any Thing here, but what, 
being ſpun out of my own coarſe Thoughts, is fitted to Men 
of my own Size, lo whom, perhaps, it will not be unaccep- 
table, that I have taken ſome Pains to make plain and fa- 
miliar to their Thoughts ſome Truths, whicheſtabliſhed Pre- 
Judice, or the Abſtraftedneſs of the Ideas themſelves, might 
render difficult, Some Objefs had need be turned on every 
Side: And u ben the Notion is new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe 
are to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpe they 
| will appear to others ; "tis not one ſimple View of it, that 
ell gain it Admiltance into every Underſtanding, or fix it 
there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion. There are few, 
believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves or others, 
that what in one Way of propoſing was very obſcure, ano- 
ther Way of expreſſing it has made very clear and intelli- 
_ gible : Though afterwards the Mind found little Difference 
in the Phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be under- 


odd more than the other. But every Thing does not hit a- 


like upon every Man's Imagination. M have our Under 


ſtandings no I/ different than our Palates ; and be that 


Links tle ſame Truth all be equally reliſted by every one 
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in the ſame Dreſs, may as well bope to feaſt every one with 
the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, and 
the Nouriſpment good, yet every one not be able to receiveit 
with that Seaſoning ; and it muſt be dreſſed another Way, 
if you will have it go down with ſome even of firong Conſti- 
tutions. The Truth is, thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, 
adviſed me for this Reaſon, ts publiſh it as it is : And 
ſince Thave been brought to let it go Abroad, I defire it 
ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to 
read it. I have ſo little Aﬀettation to be in Print, that if 
1 were not flattered this Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to others, 
as I thinkit bas been to me; I ſhould have confined it tothe 
View of ſome Friends, who gave the firſk Occaſion to it. 
My appearing therefore in Print, being on Purpoſe to bens 
uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make what I Had 
10 ſay, as eaſy and intellivible to all Sorts of Readers, as 1 
can. And bad much rather the Speculative and Quick- 
/ighted ſhould complain of my being in ſome Parts tedious, 
than that any one, not accuſtomed to alſtract Speculations, 
er prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, Joouls miſtake, or not 
comprebend my Meaning. 
It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity . 
Inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our knowing Age, 
it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that I publiſb this 
Eſſay with Hopes it may be uſeful to others. But if it may 
be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, wha with a feigned 


: Moaefty condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves 


write, methinks it ſavoursmuch moreof Vanity or Inſolence, 
to publiſh a Book for any other End; and be fails very 


much of that Reſpect he owns the Public, who prints, and 


conſequently expects Men ſhould read that, wherein he in- 


tends not they ſhould meet with any Thing 'of Uſe to them- 


8 ſelves or others : And ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable 

in this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and 
the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the 

Mortbleſſneſs of my Preſent. *Tis that chiefly which ſe- 
cures me e from the Fear of Cenſure, which J expefF net to 
+ | eſcare 
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eſcape more than better Writers. Men's Principles, No- 
tions, and Relifhes are ſo different, that it is bard to find 
2 Book which pleaſes or dijpieaſes all Men. I acknowledge 
the Age we live in is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore 
no! the m'ſt eaſy to be ſatisfied. If I have not the good Luck 
to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. 1 
plainly tell all my Readers, except half a Dozen, this 
Treaiiſe was not at firſt intended for them ; and therefore 
they need not to be at the Trouble to be of that Number. 
But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he 
may do it ſecurely: For I hall find ſome beiter way of 
ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Converſation. 1 
Hall always have ihe Satisfaction to bade aimed ſincerely 
at Truth and U/efulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt Ways. 
The Common alth of Learning is not at this Time without 
 Meoſter-bui'ders, whoſe mighty Deſgus, in advancing the 
Sciences, ill leave laſting Monuments to the Admiration 
of Poſterity: But every one muſt not bope to be a Boyle, er 
2 Sydenham 3 ard in an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, 
as the Great --- Huygenius, and ihe incomparable Mr. 
Newton, with /cme other of that Strain ; is Ambition 
enough tobe emp c ed as an Under-Lab.urer in clear ing the 
Ground a liltle, and removing ſomeef the Rudbiſh that lies 
in the My io Knowledge , whico certainly bad been very 
much more cdvanced in the World, if the Endeavours of 
ingenious and ind»ſtricus Men had not teen much cunibered 
with the learned but frivolous Uſe of uncouth, affefled, or 
unintelligible Terms, introduced intothe Sciences, and there 
made an Art of, to that Degree, that Philo/ophy, which 
is nothing but the true Knowlecge of Things, was thought 
unfit, or uncapable to be brought inio well-bred Company, 
and polite Conver ſation. Vague and inſignificant Fur ms of 
| Speech, and Abuſe of Lanyuage, have ſo long paſſed for 
Myſteries of Sciences ;, and hard and miſapplied Words, 
with liuule or no Mean ng, have ty Preſcription, ſuch a 


| Right to be miſdaken for deep Learning, and Height of 


= See * tea; it will not be eaſy to perſuade, either 
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thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who bear them, that they are 
but the Covers of [znorance, and Hindrance of true 
| Knowledge. To break in upon the Sanctuary of Vanity 
and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome & rvice to Hu- 
man Underſtanding : J Haug b Jo few are apt 10 think they 
deceive or are deceived in the Uſe of Words ; or that 
the Language of the Sect they are of, has any Faulis in 
it, which ought to be examin d or corrected; that I bote 
I. c all be perdoned, if T have in the third Book dwell long 
on this Subject, and endeaveured to make it fo plain, that 
neither the Inveterateneſs of the Miſchi-f, nor the Preva- 
lency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will 
not take care about the Meaning of their own Words, 
and will not ſuffer tbe 0 of their Expreſſ ions 
to be enquired into. : 
T have been told, that a ſtort Epitome of this Treatiſe, 
which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned with- 
out reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it; they 
to haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were not ſup- 
poſed, there would be little left, either of the Notion or 
Proof of Spirits, If any one take ihe like Offence at the 
Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire him to read it tho- 
rough : and then I hope be will be convinced, that the tak- 
ing away falſe Foundations, is not 10 the Prejudice, but 
Advantage of Truth ;, which1s neter injur'dor endanger d 
ſo much, as when mixed with, or built on Falſebocd. Ia 
ide ſecond Edition, I added as followeth : 
Tue Bookſeller will not forgive me, if Iſay nothing of this 
Second Edition, which he has promiſed, by the Correctneſs 
it, ha make amends for the many Fou'ts commitied in 
the former. He deſires too, that it ſhould be known, that it 


bas one whole new Chapter concerning Identity, au many _ 


Additions and Amendments in other Places, Theſe I muft 
inform my Reader are not all new Malter, but mt if 
them «ther farther Cenfirmations of chat Thad ſaid, er 
Explications, to prevent others being miſtaken in the Senje _ 
of Wha: Was formerly uu Hee, and nat * 4 ariation in 


Nie 
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me ſrom it; I muſt only except the Alteration I bade 
made in Book II. Chap. 21. 

What I had there writ concerning Liberty and the 
Will, 7 1hovght deſerv'd as accurate a View, as I was 
capable of : Thoſe Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed the 
learned Part of ihe "Werld, with Queſtions and Difft- 
culties, that have not a little perplexed Morality and Di- 
vinity; thoſe Parts of Knowledge, that Men are moſt con- 
cern'd to be clear in. Upon a cloſer Inſpection into the 
Working of Men's Minds, and a ftrifter Examination of 
_ thoſe Motives and Views they are turned by, I have found 
reaſon ſomewhat 10 alter the Thoughts 1 formerly bad con- 
cerning that, which gives the laſt Determination to the 
Will zn all voluntary AMlions. This I cannot forbear to 
| — to the World with as much Freedom and Rea- 

dineſs, as 1 at firſt publiſped what then ſeemed to me to be 
right ; thinking myſelf more concern'd to quit and renounce 
any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when 
Truth appears againft it. Fer "tis Truth alone I ſeek, and 
bat will always be welcome to me, when or 2 Whence 
por ver it comes. 

But what Ne ſeever Ibave to rake any Opini- 
on ] have, cr to recede from any thing I have writ, upon 
be firſt Evi iderce of any Errer in it; yet this 1 muſt 6Wn, 
_ that I kave not had the good Luck to receive any Light 
from thoſe Exceptions I have met with in Print againſt any 
Peart of my Beo; nor have, frem any Thing has been ur- 
ged againſt it, found reaſon 10 alter my Senſe, inany of the 
| Points have been queſtioned, Whether the Subject I have 
in hand requires often more Thought and Attention than 
curſery Readers, at leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are wil- 
ling to alla: Or, whether any Oꝭ ſcurity in my Expreſſi- 
ons caſts a Cleud over it, and theſe Notions are made dif- 
Fault to others Appre ben on in my Way of treating them : 
So it is, bot wy Meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, and 
I hape not the geod Luck to be every where rightly under- 
JE. There er: 8 many pores 7 bi, that F think it 


Juſtice 
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juſtice to my Reader and myſelf, to conclude, that either 
my Book is plainly enough written to be rightly underſtood by 
thoſe who peruſe it with that Attention and Indifferency, 
which every one, who will give himſelf the Pains to read, 
ought to employ in reading; orelſe, that I have writ mine 
ſoobſcurely, that it is invainto go about to mend it. Which 
ever of theſe be the Truth, *tis myſelf only am affected 
thereby, and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my 
Reader with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer tg 
thoſe ſeveral Objections I have met with, 1 Paſſages here 
and there of my Book: Since 1 perſuade myſelf, that be 
who thinks them of Moment enough tobe concerned whe! her 
tbey are true or falſe, will be able to ſee, that what is 
ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary to my 
Doctrine, when I and my Oppeſer come both to be well 
underſtood. 
If any, careful that none of their good Thoughts ſoould 
be loft, have publiſhed their Cenfures of my Effays ; 3 With 
this Honour done ſo it, that they will not ſuffer it to be 
an Eſſay; I leave it to the Publick to value the Olliga- 
tion they bave to their critical Pens, and ſhall not waſte 
my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill-natured an Employment 
F mine, as to leſſen the Satisfaction any one bas in bimſell, 
or gives to others, in ſo baſty a Confutation of what I bave 
written. | 
| The Bookſellers preparing as the fourth Edition of my 
Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I bad Lei- 
ſure, make any Additions or Alterations I. ſbauld think fit. 
 Whereupon I thought it convenient 10 advertiſe the Reader, 


that befides ſeveral Corrections I bad made here and there, 


there was one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, 
_ becauſe it ran through the whole Book, and is of Conſe- 
_ quence to be righily underſtood. Wi vet 7 thereupon ſaid 
_ was this. 
Clear and diſtinct Ideas are 2 rms, which though 
8 familiar and frequent in Men's Mouths, I have reaſon 
to think every one, who uſes, does not perfectly underſtand. 
And elfi bly * tis but bere and there one, who gives bim 


af 
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tr the Trouble to conſider them ſo far as to know what 
Be panel or others preciſely mean by them : 1 have 


| therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate or de- 


termined, inſtead of clear and diſtinct, as more likely 
to direct Men's T houghts to my Meaning in this Matter. 
By thoſe Denominations, I mean ſome Object in the Mind, 

an conſequently determined, 1. e. ſuch as it ts there ſeen 


and perceived to be, This, I think, may fitly be called 


a determinate or determined 12a, when ſuch as it is at 


any Time objeftively in the Mind, and ſo determined 


there it is annexed, and without Variation determined 
to a Name or articulate Scund, which is ta be fteadily the 


Sign of that very ſame Oelz of the Mind, er determinate 


Jdea. 
To explain this a little more particularly, By determi- 


nate, when applied to a ſimple Idea, I mean that fimple 
Appearance which the Mind has in its View, or perceives 


in it/clf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it: By* deter- 


minate, when applied to à complex Idea, I mean ſuch 
an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number of certain fimple 


or leſs complex Ideas, joined in ſuch a Proport.on and Si- 
tuation, as the Mina has befcre its View, and ſees in it 


ſelf when that Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſint in 0 


it, when a Man gives a Name lo it : I ſay ſhould be; be- 
cauſe it is not every one, nor p*rhaps any one, « bo 15 ſo 


careful of his Language, as to uſe no Word, Ii be views 

in bis Mind the preciſe determined Idea, which he ræſolves 

to make it the Sign of. TheWant ef , is the Cauſe of 

10 ſmall Obſcuriry and Confuſ on in Mew s Thoughts and 
Diſcourſes. 


I knew there are not Words eneugb in any Language, 
to anſwer all the Vari-ty of Ideas that enter into Men's 
Diſecurſes and Reaſonings. But this hinders not, but 
ihat when any one uſes any Term, he may have in his 


Mind a determined Idea, which he makes it the & gu of, 
and to which be ſhould keep it fteadily annexed, during 
bat preſent Diſcourſe. Where be does not, or cannot do 


bats, 


n 
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this, be in vain pretends to clear or diſtinct Ideas: *Tis 
Plain his are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected no- 
_ thing but Obſcurity and Confuſion, where ſuch Terms are 
made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe Determination, 

Upon this Ground I have thought determined Ideas 4 
Way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and di- 
ſtint: And where Men bave got ſuch determined Ideas 
of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will 
find a great part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an End. 
The greateſs Part of the Queſtions and Controverſies that 
perplex Mankind, depending on the doubtful and uncertain 
Uſe of Words, or (which is the ſame) indetermined Ideas, 
which they are made to ſtand for; I have made choice of 
theſe Terms to fignify, 1. Some immediate Object of the 
Mind, which it perceives and has before it, diſtinit from 
the Sound it uſes as a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, thus 
determined, i. e. which the Mind bas in itſelf, and 
knows, and ſees there, be determined without any Change 
to that Name, and that Name determined to that pre- 
ciſe Idea, If Men bad ſuch determined Ideas in their 
Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern bow far 
their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, and avoid the 
greateſt Part of the 2 and W. „* they bave 
with others, 

Beſides this, the Bookſelle er will think it neceſſary 
ſhould advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Addition of 
| two Chapters wholly new ; the one of the Aſſociation of 
Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm, Theſe, with ſome other 

i larger Additions never before printed, be has engaged to 
print by th-mſelves after the ſame Manner, and for the 
ſame Purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay bad the ſecond 
Impreſſion. 

In the ſixth Editien, there is very little added or altered, 
the greateſt Part of what is new, is contained in the 21 F; 1 
Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any one, if be thinks it 
_ worth whil', may, with a very litile Labour, tranſcribe : 
into the Morin of the Fu Edi tion. | 
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BOOK 1. CHAP. I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§. 1. INCE itis the Underflanding that An Enquiry 
_ * ſets Man above the reſt of ſenſible into the Un- 
Beings, and gives him all the Ad- derflanding, 
vantage and Dominion which he pleaſant and” | 
| has over them; it is certainly a %]). 
Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire 
into. The Underſtanding, like the Eye whilſt it makes us ſec, 
and perceive all other Things, takes no Notice of itſelf : And it 
requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it its 
own Oi :&. But whatever be the Difficulties, that lie in the 
Way of this Enquiry ; whatever it be that keeps us ſo much 
in the Dark ourſelves ; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let 
in upon our own Minds, all the Acquaintance we can make 
with our own Underſtandings, will not only be very pleafant, 
but bring us great Advantage, in directing our Thoughts it: 
the Search of other Things. „„ 
- F. 2+ This, therefore, being my Purpaſe, to Defer. 
enquire into the Original, Certainty, and Extent 
of Human Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; Iſhallnot at prefent meddle with 
the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble myſelf to ex 
amine, wherein itz Eflence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our 


Spirits, orAlteration of our Bodies, we come to have anySenſation 


by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; and whether 


| thoſe [dear do in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on 


Matter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which, however curious 
and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my Way in the 
Deſign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to 
conſider the diſcerning F ee of a Man, as they are * 
_ 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


about the Objects, which they have to do with: And Iſhall ima- 
gine J have not wholly miſ- employed myſelf in the Thoughts I 
{hall have on this Occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical, plain Method, I 


. cangive any Account of the Ways whereby our Underlondin 


come toattain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet down 
any Meaſures of the Certainty of our na, cond or theGrounds 
of thoſe Perſuaſions, which are to be found amongſt Men, fo 
various, difterent, and wholly contradictory ; and yet aflerted 
ſomewhere or other with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that 
he that ſhall take a View of the Opinions of Mankind, ob- 
ferve their Oppoſition, and at the ſame Time conſider the 
Fondneſs and Devotion wherewith they are embraced, the 
Reſolution and Eagerneſs wherewith they are maintain'd, 
may perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no 
ſuch 'T hing as Truth at all; or that Mankind hath no ſuffi- 
cient Means to attain a certain Knowledge of it. 

. 3. It is therefore worth while to ſearch out 
Method. the Brunds between Opinion and Knowledge; 
and examine by what Meaſures, in Things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate 
our Aſſent, and moderate our Perſuaſions. In order where 


unto, I ſhall purſue this following Method. 


Firft, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, 


or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, 


and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind ; and the Ways 


| whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 


Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what Knowledge the 
Underfianting hath by thoſe Ideas ; ; and the Certainty, Evi- 


dence, and Extent of it. 


Thirdly, T ſhall make ſome Eanuiry into the Nature of the 
Cams of Faith or Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent, 
which we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet 
we have no certain Knowledge And here we fhall have Oc- 
caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of A/Jent. 


_ Uſeful taktew F. 4. If by this Enguir y into the Nature of 


the Eætent of Underſtanding, Ican diſcoverthe Powers there- 
car Compre- of; how far they reach; to what Things they are 
Les ſion. in any degree proportionate : and where they fail 
us: I ſuppoſe it may be of ule, to prevail with the buſy Mind of 


. . Man to be more cautious in meddling with Things exceeding its 


Comprehenſion; to ſtop when it is at the utmolt Extent of its 
Jether; and to fit down in a quiet Iynorance ct thoſe Things, 


Which, upon Examination, are fund to be beyond the reach of | 


our Ca pacities. We ſhould not chen perhaps be fo for 0 outof 
an 
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an Affectation of an univerſal Knowledge, to raiſe Queſtions, 
and perplex ourſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 
which our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we can- 
not frame in our Minds any clear or diſtinct Perceptions, or 
whereof (as it has perhaps too often happen'd) we have not any 
Notion at all. If we can find out how far the Underſtanding 
can extend its View, how far it has Faculties to attain Certainty, 
and in what Caſes it can only judge and gueſs ; we may learn 
to content ourſelves with what is attainable by us in this State. 

$. 5. Fortho' the Comprehenſion of our Under- 

{tandings comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt Ex- Our Capacity 
tent of Things; yet we ſhall have Cauſe enough /«:te4 to cur 
to magnify the bountifulAuthor of our Being, for State and 
that Proportion and Degree of Knowledge he has Concerns. 
beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſtof the Inhabitants of this 
our Manſon. Men have reaſon to be well fatished with what 
God hath thought fit for them, ſince he hath given them (as St. 
Peterſays) m4vTa 7035 (wnv x, , Eu, Whatſoever is neceſſary 
for the Conveniencies of Life, and Information of Virtue ; and 
has put within the reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Pro- 
viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How 
ſhort ioever their Knowledge may come of an univerfal or per- 
fect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great 
Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their own Duties. 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight and Satisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel with their oven Conſtitution, and throw | 
away the Bleſſings their Hands are filled with, becauſe they are 

not big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much 
_ reaſon to complain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, it we will 

but employ them about what may be of uſe to us; for of that 
they are very capable: And it will be an unpardonable, as well 
as childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our 
Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the Ends for which it 
was given us, becauſe there are ſome things that are ſet out of 

the reach of it. It will be no Excule to an idle and untoward 
Servant, who would not attend his Buſinefs by Candle-light, to 
plead that he had not bright Sun-ſhine. The Candle, that is ſet 
up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The Diſ- 
coveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we 
{hall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all 
Objects in that Way and Proportion that they are fuited to our 
Faculties, and upon thoſe G: and they are capable of be 
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propoſed to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require 
[75.2006 ha and re agar — where Probability on- 
ly is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Con- 
cernments. If we will diſbelieve every Thing, becaufe we 
cannot certainly know all Things ; we fhall do much about as 
wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtil and pe- 
| Tiſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 
Knowledge of $. 6. When we know our own Strength, we 
our Capacity, ſhall the better know what to undertake with 
a Cure of Hopes of Succeſs : And when we have well ſur- 
Scepticiſm and vey d the Powers of our own Minds, and made 
Hieneſs. ſome Eſtimate what we may expect from them, 
| we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not 

ſet our Thoughts on Work at all, in deſpair of knowing any 
Thing; nor, on the other Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſ- 
claim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be under- 
ſtood. Tis of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the Length of 
his Line, tho he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the 
Ocean. Tis well he knows, that it is long enough to reach the 
Bottom, at ſuch Places as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, 
and caution him againſt running upon Shoals that may ruin him. 
Our Buſineſs here is not to know all Things, but thoſe which 
concern our Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, 
whereby a rational Creature put in that State, which Man is in, 
in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions and 


Actions depending thereon, we need not be troubled that ſome 


other Things eſcape our Knowledge. 
3 S. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to 
Occafion of this Eſſay concerning the Under/flanding. For I 
this Een. thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſe- 
ö veral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt 
do run into, was to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, 
examine our own Powers, and ſee to what Things they were a- 

dapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong 
End, and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Pol- 
ſeſſion of Truths that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our 
"Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs 
Extent were the natural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Un- 
derſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its De- 


CLeiſions, or that eſcaped its Comprehenfion. Thus Menextend- 


ing their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their 
Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure 

| Footing; tis no wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions and multiply 

Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are pro- 

T_T per 
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per only tocontinue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm 
them at laft in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities 
of our Underſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of ourKnow- 
ledge once diſcovered, and the — found, which ſets the 
Bounds between the enlightened and dark Parts of Things ; be- 
tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by. us ; Men 
would perhaps with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avow'd Igno- 
rance of the one, and employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe 
with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 
FS. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay har "I 
concerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into Hu- flands for. 
man Underſtanding. But, before I proceed on to 
what I have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance 
beg pardon of my Reader for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, 
which he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that 
Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to Rand for whatſoever is the 
Object of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; I have uſed 
It to expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or 
whatever it is which the Mind can be employed about in 
thinking; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. (1) 

I prefume it will be eafily granted me, that there are ſuch/deas 
in Mens Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and 
Mens Words and Actions will ſatisfy him that they are in others. 

Our firſt — chen ſhall bez how they come into the 
Mind. : „„ H A P. 


— 


TY This a 3 of our Author could not procure bim 
the free Uſe of the Word Idea. But great Offence has been taken 
at it, and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence : To 
which you may here ſee what he anſwers. © The 
World, faith the * Biſhop of Worceſter, hath been Anſwer. to 
* firangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have Mr. Locke - 
been 2 that ſtrange Things might be done by Fir Letter, 
the Help 'of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt p. 93. 

come to be only common Notions of Things, 
which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. You Ci. e. the 
Author of the Eſay concerning Human Underſtanding ) ſay in that 
Chapter, about the Exiftence of God, you thought it moſt pro- 
per to expreſs yourſelf, in the moſt ufual and familiar Way, by 
common Words and Expreſſions. I would you had done ſo quite 
through your Book; for then you had never given that Occaſion 
to the Enemies of our Faith, to take up your new Way of Las, 
as an effectual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of 
the Chriſtian Faith. But you might have enjoy'd the Satisfaction 
of your Ideas long enough before I had taken notice of them, 
unleſs I had found them 2 about * Miſchief.* . 
3 
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To which our Author(}) replies, Tis plain, that 
([) In Bis Se. That which your Lordſhip apprehends, in my Book, 
cond Letter to may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article 
the Biſhop of which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, 
Worceſter, is my introducing new Terms; that which your 
p. 63, Sc. Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of. Ideas. And the 

Reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe Pla- 
ces, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of Ideas, that 
they may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, 
which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe they | 
have been applied to ſuch Purpoſes. And I might (your Lordſhip 
ſays) have enjoyed the Satisfaction of my Ideas, long enough before 
you had taken notice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found 
them employed in doing Miſchief. Which, at laſt, as I humbly 
conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, viz. That your 
Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the Term Ideas, may, ſome Time or 
other, prove of very dangerous Conſequence to what your Lord- 


| ſhip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe 


of im arguing againſt it. For I am ſure your Lordſhip does not 
mean, that you apprehend the Things, ſignified by Ideas, may be 
of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of Faith your Lordſhip en- 
deavours to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of againſt it: 
For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions Terms) that would be 

to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould oppoſe it with- 
out any Thoughts; for the Things fignified by Ideas, are nothing 
but the immediate Objects of our Minds in thinking: So that un- 

leſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip defends, without 
thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the Things ſignified by Ideas; 

for he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Object of his Mind 
in thinking: i. e. mutt have [dcas. | 

But whether it be the Name or Thing; Ileas in ems. or Ideas 
in Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours 
79 defend; It ſeems to me, 1 will not fay a Neaww Way of Reaſoning 
for that belongs to me) but were it not your Lordthip' s, T ſhould 
think it a very - extraordinary Wavy of Rea/onzng, to write againſt a 
ook, wherein your Lordſhip acknow! edges, they are not uſed to 
pad Purpoſes, nor employed to do Miſchiet ; only becauſe you find 
2 Ideas are by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employed to do 
Miicbief; and fo apprehend, they may be of dangerous Con/equence to 
the Article your Lordihip has engaged in the Defence of. For whe- 
ther Ideas as Terms, or Ideas as the immediate Objects of the Mind 
iignified by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Apprehenſion, 
of dangerezzs Conſequence ta that Article; I do not ſec how your 
| Lordſhip” s writing againſt the Notions of Lieas, as ſtated in my Book, 
will at all hinder your Oppoſers, from employing them in doing 25 
chief, as before. 


However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip appre- 


hends theſe New Terms, theſe * wie which the Warld bath, of 
late, 
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Tate, been ſo ſtrangely amuſed ( though at laft they come to be only com- 
mon Nations of Things, as your Lordſhip owns) may be of dangerous 

Conſequence to that Article. 

My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, 
and in other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they 
have talk'd fo much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lord- 
ſhip with that Term; it is not ſtrange that your Lord{hip ſhould be 
tired with that Sound: But how natural ſoever it be to our weak 

Conſtitutions, to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an im- 
portunate Din hath been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I 

know your Lordſhip has a better Opinion .of the Articles of our 

Faith, than to think any of them can be overturn'd, or ſo much 


as ſhaken, with a Preath, formed into any Sound, or Term whatſo- 7 


Ever. 


Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Canceptions ; and ſo they 
be ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other 
Difference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy 
or difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound; and 

what particular Antipathies there may be in Men, to ſome of them 
upon that Account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no 
Term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any Oppo- 


fition to Truth of any Kind; they are only Propoſitions that do or 
can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no 


Term is privileg'd from being :t in Oppoſition to Truth. _ 
There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 
a Propoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths 
may be oppoſed : but that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that 
utes it. And therefore I cannot eafily perſuade myſelf (whatever 
we, Lordſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your Concern) that you 


ave beſtowed ſo much Pains upon my Book, becauſe the Word 
Idea is ſo much uſed there. For though upon my faying, in my 
Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, That I ſcarce uſed the Word 


* [dea in that Chapter, your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done jo 
quite through my Book: Yet I muſt rather look upon that as a 
_ Compliment to me, wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book 
had been all through ſuited to vulgar Readers, not uſed to that and 
the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenhon 
of the Word Liza ; or that there is any ſuch Harm in the Uſe of 
it, inſtead of the Word Nation, (with which your Lordſhip ſeems 


to take it to agree in Signification) that your Lordſhip would 
think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your valuable Time 
and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idea jo often 


in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only againſt 
an Impropriety of 'Speech. 1 own to your Lordikip, it is a great 
Condeſcenſion in, your Lordſhip to have done it, if that Word 
have ſuch a ſhak in What your Lordſhip has writ againſt any 


Book, as ſome Expreſſions would perſuade one; and I would, for 


the Satisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term of Idea for a 
better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it; for 
" 5 = As that 
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that Notion will not fo well ftand for every immediate Object qi 
the Mind in Thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere 
given a Reaſon in my Book, by ſhewing that the Term Notion 18 
more peculiarly appropriated to a certain Sort of thoſe Objects, 
which I call mixed Modes: And, I think, it would not found al- 
together ſo well, to ſay, the Notion of Red, and the Nation of & 
Horſe ; as the [dea of Red, and the Idea of @ Horſe. But if any 
one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, na 
Antipathy to any particular articulate Sounds : Nor do I think there 
15 any Spell or Faſcination in any of them. | 
But the Word Idea, proper or improper, I do not fee how it is 
the better or the worſe, becauſe Al nen have made uſe of it, or be- 
cauſe it has been made uſe of to bad Purpoſes; for if that be a Rea- 
| ſon to condemn, or lay it by, we mult lay by the Terms, Scrip- 
ture, Reaſon, Perception, Diſtinct, Clear, &. Nay, the Name of 
God himſelf will not eſcape ; for I do not think any one of thoſe, 
or any other Term, can be produced, which hath not been made 
Uſe of by ſuch Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the 
Dnitarians, in their late Pamphlet: have tallied very much of, and 
frangely amuſed the World with Ideas ; I cannot beheve your Lord- 
ſhip will think that Word one Jot the worſe, or the more dangerons, 
becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for their Uſe of them, you 
will think Reaſon or Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And there- 
fore what your Lordſhip fays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that 
£ might have enjoied the Satisfaction of my Ideas fong enough before 
your Lord/hip had talen Notice of them, unleſs you had found them 
employed in doing Miſchief ; will, I preſume, when your Lordſhip 
has conſidered again of this Matter, prevail with your Lordſhip, to 
let me enjoy ſtill the Satisfaction [ take in my Ideas, i. e. as much 
Satisſaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a Matter, as is the uſing of a 
proper Term, notwithſtand 


ing it Gaula be employed ty others in doing 
Miſchief. | 1 80 | | „„ 

For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and 
{ubſtiture the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and 
every body elſe do ſo too, ie Vaniy Lordſhip does not, I ſup- 


poſe, ſuſpect, that I have the Vanity to think they would follow 
my Example) my Book would, it feems, be the more to your Lord- 
ſhip's liking ; but I da not fee how this would one Jot abate the 
Miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians might 
as much employ Notions, as they do now [teas, to do Miſchief; un- 
leſs they are ſuch Fools tc think they can conjure with this notable 
Word dea; and that the Force of what they fay, lies in the Sound, 

and not in the Signification of their Terms. 2 
Thus Jam fare of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can 

be no more batter'd by one Word than anotheg ; nor can they be 


| beaten down or endangered by any Sound w atſoever. And 1 


am apt to flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is 
no Harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have 
taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of eur Faith Lad not 

| | 7 . | taten 
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yahen up my new Way of Ideas, at an effectual Battery againſt the 
Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. In which Place, by new Way of 
Leas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my ex- 
preſſing myſelf by that of Ideas; and not by other more common 
Words, and of antienter ſtanding in the Egli Language. 

As to the Objection, if the Author's Way by Ideas being @ nend 
Way, He thus anfwers : My new Way of Ideas, or my Way by Ideas, 
which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, is, I confeſs, a very 
large and doubtful Expreſſion; and may, in the full Latitude, com- 
prehend my whole EHay; becaute treating of the Under landing, 
which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not well 
treat of that Faculty of the Mind, which conſiſts in Thinking, 
without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Think. 
ing, which [ call I. ea: And therefore in treating of theUnderflanding, 
J gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of my 
Book has been taken up, in confidering what theſe Objects of the 
Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what Uſe the Mind 
makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what are the 
outward Marks whereby it ſignifies them to others, or records them 
for its own Uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my Way by Ideas, that 
which your Lordſhip calls my new Way by Ideas: Which, my Lord, 
if it be ac, it is but a new Hiſtory of an old Thing. For I think 
it will not be doubted, that Men alwas performed the Actions of 
Thinking, Reaſoning, Believing, and Knowiug, juſt after the ſame 
Manner they do now : Though whether the ſame Account has 
heretofore been given of the Way how they performed theſe Acti- 
ons, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were I as well 
read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been fate from that gentle 
Reprimand of your Lordſhip's, for thinking my Way af Ideas, 
NEW, for want of looking into other Mens Thoughts, which appear 
in their Bott. . 3 3 
Four Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgement of your Inſtru- 
ctions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold 
Adventurers as to /þin' any Thing barely out of their ou Thoughts, | 
ſhall ſet down at large: And they run thus: ether you took this 

Way of Ideas from the modern. Philo/opher, mention d by you, is not at 
all material; but I intended no Reflection upon you in it ¶ for that you 
mean by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Majier) I never 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions : And I 0 
| believe you when you /av; That you wrote from your own Thou hie, 
and the Ideas you had there. But many Things may ſeem New to one, 
that conwerſes only with his own Theaghts, which really are not ; as 
be may find, when he lacks into the Thoughts of other Men, wnich ap- 
pear in their Rooks. And therefore altho' I have a juſt Eſteem for the 
Invention of ſuch acho can ſpin Volumes barely of their own Thoughts, 
yet I am apt to think, they would oblige the Warld more, if aft. they _ 
have thought fa much themſelves, they evould examine abat '/ourhts 
others have had before them, concerning the ſame Things : that ſo #n1e 
may not be thought their own Inventions. which are common to the. 

5 8 | ſerves : 
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themſelves and others. If a Man ſhould try all the magnetical Experi- 
ments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own Thoughts, he might take 
himſelf to be the Inventor of them : But he that examines and com- 
dares them with what Gibbert, and athers have done before him, will 
not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he had com- 
pared his Thoughts with other Mens: by which the World would re- 
ceive greater Advantage, altho" he loft the Honour of being an Ori- 
nal. RO: | | ; 
gf To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that 
many Things may ſeem NEW, to one that converſes only with his own 
Thoughts, which are ?eally no. ſo : But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip, that if in ſpinning them out of his own: 
Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Arwuention, as any 
one's ; and he 1s as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 
thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in borrow- 
ing, or not borrowing our Thoughts from another: And he to 
whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new, 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly invent- 
ed Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with the 
_ Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; tho' it was ever ſo true, 
that the Chineſe had the Ule of Printing, nay, of Printing in the 
very ſame Way, among them, many Ages before him. So that he 
that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that ſeems neau to 
im, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould he examine 
ever ſo far, what Thoughts others have had before him, concerning 
the ſame Thing, and ſhould find by examining, that they had the 
{ame Thoughts too. 1 . 
But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty 
Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books; I confeſs I do not 
| ſee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own or other 
Mens Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, with- 
eut being much concerned whether my own ſpinning of it out of 
mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me 
to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be 
ſeen in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of 
\ ain-Glory was Iikelieſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had I been ſo over- run 
with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in 
theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in ano- 
zer Place: I think I have flewn wherein it is that Certainty, 
real Certainty contitts, which whatever it was to others, was, 1 
© confeis, to me heretotore, one of thoſe Deſiderata, which I found 
great Want of. „ | „ 
Here my Lord, however New this emed to me, and the more 
ſo becauſe potivly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others; 
yet I ſpore of it as Neav, only to myſelf : leaving others, in the un- 
diſturbed Poſſeſnon of what either by Invention, or Reading, was 
theirs before; wiznout aſſuming to myſelf any other Honour, but 


that 
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that of my own Ignorance, till that Time, if others before had 
ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, mv Lord, if I had, upon 
this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour of an 
Original, I think I had been pretty ſafe in it; ſince I ſhould have 
had your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Vindicator in that Point, 
dpi pleaſed to call it New; and as ſuch, to write againſt it. 
And truly, my Lord, in this reſpect, my Book has had very un 
lucky Stars, ſince it hath had the Misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lord- 
ſhip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty ; as a zeww Way of 
Reaſoning ; new Hypotheſis . Reaſon ; new Sort of Certainty ; new 
Terms ; new Way of Ideas; new Method of Certainty, &c. And yet in 
other Places, your Lordſhip ſcems to think it worthy in me of your 
Lordſhip's Reflection, for ſaying, but what others have ſaid before, 
As where I ſay, © In the A ent Make of Mens Tempers, and Ap- 
* plication of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on 
© one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame 
Truth.“ Your Lordſhip aſks, What is this different from what Men 
of Under flanding have ſaid * Again, I take it, your Lordſhip meant 
not theſe Woras for the Commendation of my Book, where you ſay, 
But if no more be meant by, The ſimple Ideas that came in by Sen- 
* ſation, or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our Know- 
ledge, but that our Notions of Things come in, either from our 
Senſes, or the Exerciſe of our Minds: As there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppoſing , 
' that, wherein you think all Mankind are agreed. 
And again, But awhat need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Cer- 
tainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas; if after all, it comes only 
to this, that aur Ideas only repreſent to us ſuch Things, From whence 
ce bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things? 
But, The World hath been ftrangely amuſed 2 Ideas of late ; and 
wwe have been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of 
Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, came to be only common Notions of 
Things, which ve muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. And to the 
like Purpoſes in other Places. 5 | 
Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it 
15 New or no; or more faulty by its being New, mutt be left to 
your Lordſhip. This I find by it, that my Book cannot avoid being 
condemned on the one Side, or the other, nor do ] fee a Poſſibility 
to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughts; or, 
on the other ſide, others that can bear nothing but what can be juſti- 
fied by received Authorities in Print; I muſt defire them to make 
themſelves amends in that Part which they like, for the Diſpleaſure 
they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be ſo exact, as to find 
fault with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to them. The 
Caſe isa plain Caſe, the Book is all over naught, and there is not 
2 Sentence in it, that is not, either from its Antiquity or Novelty, 
to be condemned; and fo there is a ſhort End of it. From your 
Lordſhip, indeed, in particular, I can hope for ſomething better ; 


for your Lordſhip thinks the prey "I on fi it H good, that that I 
atter 
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- _ myſelf, would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it ſſom 
the Fire. . | 
But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 
prevent the hawing it thaught my Invention, when it was common to 
me with others, it unluckily ſo fell out, in the Subject of my EHay 
of Human Underſtanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts 
of other Men to inform myſelf. For my Deſign being, as well as 
J could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations 
of the Mind in Thinking; I could look into no body's Underſtand- 
ing but my own, to ſee how it wrought; nor have a Proſpect into 
other Mens Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve 
what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 
proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their Ad- 
vance in Knowledge: What we find in their Thoughts in Books, is 
but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their 
| rae in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and 
All, therefore, that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 
of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that 
I can fay for the publiſhing of it, is, That I think the Intellectual 
Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, 
that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked it fo well, that I was 
confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould happen, 
that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould have Ways of 
Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from 
others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, 
I do not fee of what uſe my Book can be to them. I can only make 
it my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in the Name of 
thoſe who are of my Size, who find their Minds work, reaſon, and 
know in the fame low way that mine does, that thoſe Men of a 
more happy Genius would ſhew us the Way of their nobler Flights; 
and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer Way to 
Certainty, than by Ideas, and the obſerving their Agreement or 
Diſagreement. . % og 3 
Your Lordſhip adds, But now it ſeems, nothing is intelligible but 
| what ſuits with the new Way of Ideas. My Lord, 


AM.. Locke's Thenexww Way of Ideas, and the old Way of ſpeaking 


Third Letter Intelligibly F was always, and ever will be the ſame : 
to the Biſhop And if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senſe 
ef Merceſter, of it. herein it conſiſts: 1. That a Man uſe no 
P. 383, Ke. Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain 
„ determined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, which 
he car make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame 


| Word ſteadily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of his 


Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join theſ: Words together in Pro- 
pron, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Language 
e ſpeaksin. 4. That he unite thoſe Sentences in a Coherent Dit- 
courſe. Thus, and thus only I humbly conceive, any one may 
Preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of Jargon, whe. 
Not Ys Me 
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ther he pleaſes to call theſe immediate Objects of his Mind, which 
his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 


— 
n . * 


CHAP. II. 
No Innate Principles in tbe Mind. 


F. 1. TT is an eſtabliſned Opinion amongſt 93, Way 
. 1 ſome Men, that there are in the Un- Sean hoau ave 
derſtanding certain Innate Principles; come by any 
ſome Primary Notions, k {ro -;, Charact- Anowledge, 
ers, as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, /»ficient to 
which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being; frove it not 
and brings into the World with it. It would be nate. 
ſufficient to convince the unprejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs 
of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in 
the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the 
Uſe of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge 
they have, without the Help of any Innate Impreſſions; and 
: mw arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original Notions 
or Principles. For I imagine any one will eafily grant, That 
it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate 
ina Creature, to whom God hath given Sight. and a Power to 
receive them by the Eyes, from external Objects: And no lets 
unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths, to the 
Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate Characters, when we may 
obſerve in ourſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain 
Knowledge of them, as if they were originally imprinted on 
111111 5 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to fol- 
low his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, when they lead 
him ever ſo little out of the common Road; I ſhall ſet down 
the Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, 
as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one; which J leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to 
embrace Truth, wherever they find it. LY . 
9. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken General ' A. 
for granted, than that there are certain Prin- ent the grea? 
ciples, both Speculative and Practical (for they A gament. 
ſpeak of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind: which 
_ therefore, they argue, muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, 
which the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which 
they bring into the World with them, as neceſſarily and really 
as they do any of their inher-nt Faculue:, ES 6 


ed to. 
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| $. 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal 
Univerſal Conſent, has this Misfortune in it, that if it 


_ Conſent proves were true in Matter of Fact, that there were 
nothing In- certain Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, 


nate. it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 


any other Way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal 
Agreement, in the Things they * conſent in; which I pre- 


ſume may be done. 
What is, is; $. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of 


and, Itis im- Univerſal Canine, which is made uſe of to 
poſſible forthe prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demon- 
ſame Thing ftration that there are none ſuch ; becauſe there 
to be, and not are none to which all Mankind give an Univer - 
to be, not uni- ſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and 
wer/ally en- inſtancein thoſe magnified Principles of Demon- 
| ſtration; Whatſoever is, is; and, Tis impoſſible 


for the ſame Thing to be, a not to be; which, af all others, I 


think have the moſt allowed Title to 1 Theſe have ſo 
ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that twill, 
no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould from to que 
ftion it. But yet take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions 


are ſo far from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are great 


Part of Mankind to whom they are not ſo much as known. | 

§. 5. For, firſt, tis evident, that all Children 
Not on the and [deots have not the leaſt Apprehenſion or 
Md natural. Thought of them: And the want of that is 


ly imprinted, enough to deſtroy that Univerſal Aﬀent, which 
becauſe not 


£ p oogg wage innate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contra- 
1 Sin Eras ? dictiction to lay, that there are Truths imprinted. 


on the Soul, which it perceives orunderſtands not: 


Imprinting, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe, but the 
making certain Truths to be oexceived.” For to imprint any 


thing on the Mind, without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to 


me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and Ideots have Souls, 
have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt un- 


avoidably perceive them, and neccflarily know and aflent to theſe 
Truths; which ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no 


ſuch Impreſſ ons. For if they are not Notions naturally im- 
printed, How can they be Innate ? And if they are Notions im- 
printed, How can they be unknown? To ſay a Notion is im- 


printed on the Mind, and at the Lune dns to ſay, that the 
Mind is ignorant ot it, and never yet took notice of it, is to 


Make this im prefizon nothing. No Propofition can be ſaid to be 


11 


muſt needs be the neceſſary Concomitant of ali 
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in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was never yet 
conſcious of. For if any one may, then by the ſame Reaſon, 
all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable ever of 
aſſenting to, may be faid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : 

Since, if any one can be ſaid to be in the Miud, which it never 
yet knew, it muſt be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it, 
and fo the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus 
Truths may be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor 
ever ſhall know: For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in 
Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind was capable of 

knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capacity of 
knowing, be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one 
of them Innate; and this great Point will amount to no more, 
but only to a very improper Way of ſpeaking ; which whilſt it 
pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, 

who deny Innate Principles. For no body, I think, ever denied 
that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The 
Capacity, they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. But 
then to what End ſuch Conteſt for certain Maxims? If Truths 
can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being perceived, 

I can ſee no difference there can be, between any Truths the 
Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their Original; they 

muſt all be Innate, or all Adventitious ; in vain ſhall a Man go 
about to diſtinguiſh them. He therefore that talks of Innate No- 
tions in the Underſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any di- 
ſtinct Sort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in the Under- 
ſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. 
For if theſe Words (to be in the Undead) have any Propri- 

ety, they ſignify to be underſtood : So that, to be in the Under- 
ſtanding, and not to be underitood ; to be in the Mind, and ne- 
ver to be perceived; is all one, as to ſay, any thing is, and is 
not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. If therefore theſe two 
Propoſitions, Mhatſoever is, is, and it is impoſſible for the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be; are by Nature imprinted, Children 
cannot be ignorant of them; Infants, and all that have Souls, 
muſt neceſſarily have them in their Underſtandings, know the 
Truth of them, and aſſent to it. e . 

F. 6. To avoid this, tis usually anſwered, That Men 
That all Men know and aſſent to them, eben Anow them 
they come to the Uſe of Rea ſon, and this is cnaugh evhen ben 

to prove them Innate. I anſwer, „ ae | 
S8. 7. Doubtful Exprethons, that have ſcarce 1 of gs , 
any Signification, go for clear Realons, to thoie, een . 
| No OE who 
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who being prepoſleſſed, take not the Pains to examine even 
what they themſelves fay. For to apply this Anſwer with any 
tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of 
f on 
theſe two Things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the 
Uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppaſed native Inſcriptions come to be 
known, and obſerved by them : Or elſe, That the Uſe and 
Exerciſe of Mens Reaſons aſſiſt them in the Diſcovery of 
theſe Principles, and certainly makes them known to them. 
If Reaſon dif-. F. 8. If they mean, that by the Le of Reaſon 
covered them, Men may diſcover theſe Principles; and that 
that would not this is ſufficient to prove them Innate : their 
prove them In- Way ef arguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That 
nate. | whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover 
to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is made 
the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this ; That by the 
Uſe of Reafon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge 
of, and aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no 
Di&erence between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and 
| Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be equally allow'd 
Innate; they being all Diſcoveries made by the Uſe of Reaſon, 
and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to 
know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 5 
. But how can thefe Men think the Uſe 
2 te * we of Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover Principles that 
8 are ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may 
1 believe them) is nothing elſe but the Faculty of 
deducing unknown Truths from Principles or Propoſitions, that 
are already known ? That certainly can never be thought Innate, 
| Which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as J have ſaid, 


5 we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches 


us, to be Innate. We may as well think the Uſe of Reaſon ne- 
_ ceflary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that there 
ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make the 
Underſtanding fee what is Originally engraven in it, and can- 
not be in the Underſtanding, before it is perceived by it. So that 
to make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to 
ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, whathe knew be? 
fore; and Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths originally, 
and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of 
them, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon; 'tis in effect to 
lay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 
FS. 10. *Twill perhaps be ſaid, that Mathematical Demon- 
_ rations, and other Truths, that are not Innate, are not 
ee eee ee ee 
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aſſented to, as ſoon as propos d, wherein they are dMinguiſh'd 
from theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths. I ſhall have 


occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 


ticularly by and by. I thall here only, and that very readily, 


allow, that theſe Maxims and Mathematical Demonſtrations 


are in this different; that the one has need of Reaſon, uſing of 


Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Aﬀent; but the 
other, as ſoon as underſtood, are without any the leaſt Rea- 
ſoning, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to 
obſerve, that it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subterſuge, 
which requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe 
general Truths: ſince it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſ- 


covery there is no uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think 


| thoſe who give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, 
That the Knowledge of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the 


ſame thing to be, and not to be, is a Deduction of our Reaſon. 


For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature they 
| ſeem fo fond of, whilft they make the Knowledge of thote 


Principles to depend on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all 

Keaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains and 

Application. And how can it with any tolerable Senſe be 
ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Founda- 


tion and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon | 
to diſcover it? 


$. 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to reflect wah a little 


Attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find 


that this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends 
not, either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſon; but on 
aà Faculty of the Mind quite diſtinct from both of them, as we 


ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in 
- procuring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, That Men 


know and aſſent to them, when they come to the Tie of Reaſon, be 
meant that the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of 


| theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe; and were it true, would | 


prove them not to be Innate. 


§. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to hw 


| when we come to the Je of Reafon, be meant, The coming te 


that this is the Time when they come to be ta- the Uſe of 
ken notice of by the Mind; and that as ſoon as Reaſon, not 
Children come to the U of Reaſon, they come the Time wwe 


| alfo to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims : this „ 3 mow.” 


alſo is falſe and frivolous. Fir, It is falſe : Be- 2 A.. 
cCauſe it is evident theſe Maxims are not in the * 


Mind ſo ny as the ore of 1 and therefore the com- 


| mg | 
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ing to the Uſe of Reaſon is falſly aſſigned, as the Time of their 
Diſcovery. How many Inſtances of the Uſe of Reaſon may we 
obſerve in Children, long time before they have any Know- 
ledge of this Maxim, That it is impaſſible for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be? And a great part of illiterate People, and 
Savages, paſs many Years, even of their rational Age, withour 
ever thinking on this, and the like general Propofitions. I 
grant Men come not to the Knowledge of theſe general and 
more abſtract Truths, which are thought Innate, *till they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon; and I add, nor then neither: 
Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the Ule of Reaſon, 
thoſe general abſtract Idea are not framed in the Mind, about 
which thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for In- 
nate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities 
introduced and brought into the Mind by the ſame Way, and 
diſcovered by the fame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſitions, 
which no body was ever fo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. 
This I hope to make plain in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. I 
allow therefore a Neceſſity that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of 
Reaſon before they get the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths; 
but deny, that Mens coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is the Time 
of their Diſcovery. Ss e 
By ehis, thee F. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, 
| re not diflin- that this Saying, That Men know and affent to 
guiſhed from theſe Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Rea- 
other know- Jon, amounts in reality of Fact to no more but 
able Truths, this, That they are never known, nor taken 
notice of, before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may 
poſſibly be aſſented to ſome time after, during a Man's Life: 
but when, is uncertain: And ſo may all other knowable 
Truths, as well as theſe ; which therefore have no Advantage 
nor Diſtinction from others, by this Note of being known 
when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon; nor are thereby proved 
to be Innate, but quite the contrary. _ CD 1 5 
If coming „ F. 14. But, Secondly, were it true, that the 
be Leo, Rea- preciſe Time of their being known, and affented 
| fon were the to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
Time of their neither would that prove them Innate. Fhis 
D:icovery, it Way of arguing is as frivolous, as the Suppoſition 


avould not itſelf is falſe. For by what kind of Logick will 
prove them tit appear, that any Notion is originally by Na- 
Innate. ture imprinted in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitu- 
tion, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved and aflented to, when 
a Faculty of the Mind, which has a quite diſtinct Province, 


begins 
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begins to exert itſelf? And therefore, the coming to the Uſe of 
Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the Lime that theſe Maxims are 
firſt aſlented to, (which it may be with as much I ruth, as the 
Time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good 
a Proof that they were Innate, as to fay, they are Innate, be 
cauſe Men aſſent to them, when they come to the Uie of 
Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that 
there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf evident Maxims 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : But I 
deny that the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe Time 
when they are firſt taken notice of; and it that were the pre- 
ciſe Tune, I deny that it will prove them Innate. All that can 
with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent 
to them when they come to the Le of Reaſen, is no more but this, 
That the making of general abſtract Ideas, and the under- 
ſtanding of general Names, being a Concomitant of the ra- 
tional Faculty, and growing up with it, Children commonly 
get not thoſe general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for 
them, 'till having for a good while exerciſed their Reafon about 
familiar and more particular Ieas, they are, by their ordinary 
Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to be capa- 
ble of rational Converſation. If aflenting to theſe Maxims, 
When Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other 
Senſe, I deſire it may be ſhewn; or at leaſt, how in this, or 
any other Senſe, it proves them Innate. 5 
S. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular The Steps by 
Ideas, and furniſh the yet empty Cabinet; and c the | 
the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome Mind attains 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and ſeveral 
Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind pro- Truths. 
_ ceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Tc 
of general Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be fur- 
niſh'd with Ideas and Language, the Materials about which to 
exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the Uſe of Reaſon becomes 
daily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employ- 
ment, encreaſe. But though the having of general Le, and 
the Uſe of general Words and Reaſon uſually grow together; 
et, I ſee not, how this any way proves them Innate. The 
nowledge of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the 
Mind; butin a Way that ſhew> them not to be Innate. For, 
if we will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about Meas, not 
Innate, but acquir'd: It being about thoſe firft which are im- 
printed by external things, with which Infants have earlieſt 
to do, which make the moſt frequent Impreiſions on their 
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Senſes, In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers that ſome agree, 
and others difter, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memo- 
ry; as ſoon as it is able to retain and receive diſtinct Ideas. 


But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long 


before it has the Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we 


commonly call the Ce of Reaſon. For a Child knows certain- 


ly, before it can ſpeak, the Difference between the Ideas of 


Sweet and Bitter, (i. e. that Sweet is not Bitter ; ) as it knows 


afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) that Wormwood and Su- 


gar-Plums are not the fame I hing. 


$. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to 
Seven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining 


thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 


Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily 


aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent want-⸗ 


ing *till then, becauſe he wanted the U/e of Reaſon; but the 
Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his 
Mind the clear and diſtinct Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: 
And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 


ſame Grounds, and by the fame Means, that he knew before, 


that a Rod and a Cherry are not the ſame thing ; and upon the 
ſame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, 
That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall 


de more fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before 5 
any one comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about which thoſe 


 Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thoſe general 


Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his Mind 
the Ideas they ftand for; the later alſo will it be, before he 
comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas 


they ſtand for, being no more Innate than thoſe of a Cat 


cr a Weeſel, he mult ftay 'till Time and Obſervation have ac- . 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity 


to know the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion 


that ſhall make him put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and 


obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, according as is ex- 


preſſed in thoſe Propoſitions; and therefore it is, that a Man 


| knows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty-ſeven, 
by the fame Self-evidence, that he knows One and Two to be 
equal to Three: Yet a Child knows this not ſo ſoon as the 
other; not for want of the Uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe the 
Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty-ſeven ſtand 


for, are not ſo ſoon get, as thoſe which are ſignify'd by One, 


* 


Two, and Three. . 
A, | | | §. 17. 
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$. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſ- 


ſent, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, Artig as 


failing as it does, and leaving no Difference be- 
tween thoſe ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, 
that are afterwards acquired and learnt, Men 
have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent 
to thole they call Maxims, by ſaying, They are 


ſoon as propo- 
Jed and under- 
„. gad, proves 
them not In- 
nate. | 


generally aſſented to as ſoon as propoſed, and the Terms the 
are propos'd in, underſtood : Sceing all Men, even Children, 


as ſoon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe 
Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. 
For ſince Men never fail, after they have once underftood the 
Words, to acknowledge them for undoubted Truths, they 


would infer, that certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged | 


in the Underſtanding, 
Mind, at the very feſt 
aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. 

F. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, whe- 
ther ready Aſent given to a Propoſition upon 


firſt — and underſtanding the Terms, be 


a certain Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be 
not, fuch a general Aﬀent is in vain urged as a 


Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark 
of Innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch Propo- 


ſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſent- 
ed to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find 


ciples. For upon the ſame Ground, viz. of Aſ- 


which, without any teaching, the 
Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and 


If ſuch an A. 


ſent bea Mark 


of Innate, then 


that One and 
Two are equal © 
to Three; that + 
Saweetneſs is 


not Bitterneſs; 
nd and a thouſand ! 
_ themſelves plentifully ſtored with Innate Prin- 


the like, muſt 


be Innate. 
| ſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the e 
Terms, That Men would bow thoſe Maxims paſs for Innate, . 
they muſt alſo admit feveral Propoſitions about Numbers to be 
Innate: And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three ; that 


Two and Two are equal to Bur; and a multitude of other the 


like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every body aſſents to at firſt | 
hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a Place 
amongſt thoſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative 
of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of 
them; but even natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences, 
afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent as ſoon. 
as they are underſtood. That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame 


Place, is a Truth, that no body any more ſticks at, than at this 


Maxim, That it is impoſſible fer the ſame Thing to be, and nat to 
bie; that M bite is not Black ; that à Square is not a Circle; that 
Yellowneſs is not Stweetneſs : TI and a Million of other fuch 


Propo- 
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Propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct Ideas of, every 
Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what, the Na ames 
ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will de true 
to their own Rules, and have Aſſent at firſt hearing and under- 
Standing the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, 
not only as many Innate Propoſitions as Men have diſtinct Ideas; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different, 
Ideas are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, 
wherein one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly 
find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this 
general one, It is impeſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not 10 be; 
or that which is the Foundation of it, and is the eaſier under- 
ſtood of the two, The ſame is nor d, ifferent : By which Account 
they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one fort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can 
de Innate, unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate ; this 
will be, to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 
Figures, &c. Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing 
more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerial and ready 
Aſſent upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is, (I grant) 
2 Mark of Self-evidence : But Self. ev idence, depending not on 
Innate Impreſſions, but op ſomething elſe, (as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no body was 
pyet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. 
"Serb KS grne-" 8. 9. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more 
ral Prapofiti- particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which are 
ons Io wu be afſented to at firſt hearing, as, That One and 
fore he uni- Two are equal to Three: That Green is not Red, 
werſal Ce. are received as the Conſequences of thoſe 
: Maxis. more univerſal Propoſitions, which are look'd 
| on as Innate Princip les; fince any one, Who 
will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Under- 
ſtanding, will certainly find, that theſe, and the like leis gene- 
ral Propoſitions, ac certainly known, and firmly aſſented to, 
Þ y thoie, wao are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general 
\iaxims; and fo, being earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they 
are called) firſt Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent 
venerewich they are received at firſt hearing. RENE 
is 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe ro 8 . 
3 na and Two are equal ta Four; Red is not Blue, 
bc. not gene- &C. are not general Maxims, nor of any great 


Fol mr uleſul, Uſe: I anfwer, That makes nothing to the Ar- 


anſwered. gument of univerſal Aﬀent, upon ee con un- 
| deꝛrſtanding. For, if that be the certain Mark of 
REES St IM | | Innate, 
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Innate, whatever Propoſition can be found, that receives gene- 
ral Aſſent as ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admit- 
ted for an Innate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, That it is 
impeſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be ; they being up- 
on this Ground equal. And as to the Difference of being more 
general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being In- 
nate; thoſe general and abſtract Ideas being more Strangers to 
our firſt Apprchenſions, than thoſe more particular ſelf- evident 
Propoſitions; and therefore tis longer before they are admitted 
and aſſented to by the growing Underſtanding. And as to the 
Uſefulneſs of theſe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will not be 


found ſo great as it is generally conceived, when it comes in its 
due place to be more fully conſidered. 


Ts Ms F. 21. But we have not yet done with Aſent- 
1 „ ＋ > cog at firſt bearing and underftund- 
_ noe fome- ing their Terms; tis fit we firſt take notice, That 

times, till pro- this, inftead of being a Mark that they are In- 
poſed, proves nate, is a Proof of tie contrary : ſince it ſuppo- 
them not In- ſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know 
nate. other things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, 


"till they are propoſed to them; and that one may 
be unacquainted with theſe Truths, till he hears them from 


others. For if they were Innate, what need they be propos d 
in order to gaining Aſſent; when, by being in the Underſtand- 


ing, by a natural and original Impreſſion, (if there were any 


7 ſuch) they could not but be known before ? Or doth the propo- 
ſing them, print them clearer in the Mind than Nature did? If 
ſo, then the Conſequence will be, That a Man knows them 
better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before. 
 Whence it will follow, That theſe Principles may be made 
more evident to us by other Teaching, than Nature has made 
them by Impreſſion; which will ill agree with the Opinion of 
Innate Principles and give but little Authority to them ; but, on 
the contrary, makes them unfit to be the Foundations of all 
our other Knowled; ge, as they are pretended to be. Thi 
Cannot be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted wich many 
of theſe ſelf-evident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But 
it is clear, that whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelf, that he 
then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not be- 
fore; and which from thenceforth he never queſtions; not 
becauſe it was Innate, but becauſe the Conſideration of he 
Nature of the things contained in thoſe Words, would not 
ſufler him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 
brought to reflect on them. And if whatever | 1s aſſented to at 


. 5 bett | 
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firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an 
Innate Principle, every well-grounded Obſervation drawn from 
Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate. When yet it 
is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light at firſt 
on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general Propoſi- 
tions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Acquaintance, 
and Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving 
Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are pro- 
pos'd to them, cannot refuſe their Aﬀent to. 
$. 22. If it be ſaid, the Underſtanding hath 
Implicitly an implicit Krowledge of theſe Piinciples, but 
known beſore not an explicit, beſore the firſt hearing, (as 
propoſing, fiz- they muſt, who will ſay, That they are in the 
 mifies, that the Underſtanding before they are known) it will 
_—_ can be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle 
une imprinted on the Underſtanding implicitly ; 
Randing them, P „5 4 
ee unleſs it be this, that the Mind is capable of 
nothing, underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Pro- 
poſitions. And thus all mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be received as native 
lmpreſſions on the Mind: Which ] fear they will ſcarce allow 
them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, 
than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. And few Mathematicians 
will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams they have 
. drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters which Na- 
ture had engraven upon their Minds. 
| F. 22. There is, I fear, this farther Weak- 
752 Argument neſs in the foregoing Argument, which would 


/ Afſenting perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to 


en firſt bear- be thought Innate, which Men admit at firſt 
e bearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions, 
Jaije Suppofi which they are not taught, nor do receive from 
ae fa 7 the Force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 
5 ing. but a bare Explication er underſtanding of the 

| Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to 
Tie this Fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, 
nor to learn any thing de nova; when, in truth, they are 
taught, and do learn domthing they were ignorant of be- 
fore. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms, 
and their Signification; neither of which was born with them. 
Hut this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe: The 
Ideas themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not born 
with them, no more then their Names, but got afterwards. So 


that in all * — chat are aſſented to at feſt hearing, the 
Terms 
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Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and 
the Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them 
Innate; I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch 
Propoſitions, that is Innate. For I would gladly have any 
one name that Propofition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were 
either of them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, 
and learn their appropriated Connexion one with another ; 
and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Signi- 
fication we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can perceive in our Ideas, when put to- 
gether, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; though to 
other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning Ideas, not fo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we 
are at the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For 
though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propoſition, That an 
Apple is not Fire, when, by familiar Acquaintance, he has got 
the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted 
on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
nd for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, be- 
fore the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; becauſe, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the 
Signification of them being more large, comprehenſive, and 
abſtract than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their preciſe 
Meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
_ thoſe general Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will 
in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he has got 
' thoſe Ideas, and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 
the one, as well as the other of the forementioned Propoſitions, 
and with both for the ſame Reaſon ; viz. becauſe he finds the 
Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or diſagree, according as the 
Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another 
in the Propoſition. But if Propolitions be brought to him in 
Words, which ftand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind ; to 
ſuch Propoſitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, 
he affords neither Aſſent nor Diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words 
being but empty Sounds, any farther than they are Signs of 
our Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to 


thoſe [deas we have, but no further than that. But the ſhew- _ 


ing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, 
and Greunds of ſeveral Degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſi- 
neſs of the following Difcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only 
55 9 5 85 touched 
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touched on it here, as one Reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe 
Innate Principles. Do, 
8 24. To conclude this Argument of Univer- 
Note Innate, ſal Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders of In- 
becaufe not nate Principles, That if they are Innate, they 
wniverſaily muſt needs have Thiverſal Afſent. For that a 


Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented 
| | to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to 
know a Truth, and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. But 
then, by theſe Mens own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate ; 
fince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the 
Terms, nor by a great Part of thoſe who do underſtand them, 
but have yet never heard nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; | 
which, I think, is at leaſt one halt of Mankind. But were 
the Number far leſs, it would be enough to deftroy Univerſal 
Aſent, and thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, 
if Children alone were ignorant of them. 5 5 
, 1r,.:.. F. 25. But that I may not be accuſed to ar- 
how br = trom the Thenghts of Infants, which are 
Ss unknown to us, and to conclude from what 
pafles in their Underſtandings before they expreſs 
it; I ſay next, That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the 


aſſented to. 


Truths that firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antece- 


dent to ail acquired and adventitious Notions ; which if they 
were Innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine 
it or no, it matters not; There is certainly a Time when Chil- 
dren begin to think, and their Words and Actions do aſſure us 
that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, 
of Knowledge, of Aﬀent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they 
can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, 
were there any ſuch? Can it be imagined with any Appear- | 
ance of Rcaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from 
things without, and be at the fame time ignorant of thoſe Cha- 
racters which Nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? 
Can they receive and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be 
ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the very 
Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Cha- 
racters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquired 
Knowledge, and future Reaſonings? This would be, to make 
Nature take pains to no purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to write very 
ill; fince its Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, 
_ which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe are very ill tup- 
poſed the cleareſt Parts of Truth, and the Foundations of all 
our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and without 
| el | | | 88 which, 
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which, the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other things may 
be had. The Child certainly knows, that the Nurſe that 
feeds it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor is 
is afraid of; that the JYormſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not 
the Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it is certainly and un- 
doubtedly aſſured of: But will any one fay, it is by virtue 


of this Principle, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing ta be, and 


not to be, that it ſo firmly aſſents to thete, and other Parts 
of its Knowledge? Or that the Child has any Notion or Ap- 


prehenſion of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet *tis 


plain, it knows a great many other Truths? He that will ſay, 


Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with their 


Sucking-bottles and their Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice 
be thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion, but 
leſs Sincerity and Truth, than one of that Age. 
$. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral ge- 
neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and Au 
ready Aﬀent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown mate. 
up, who have attained the Uſe of more general 


and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they 


not being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who neverthe- 
leſs know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Aſ- 
ſent of intelligent Perſons, and io by no means can be ſuppoſed 


Innate : It being impoſſible, that any Truth which is Innate 


(if there were any ſuch) ſhould be, unknown, at leaſt to any 


one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate 


Truths, they muſt be Innate Thoughts ; there being nothing a 


Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby 
it is evident, if there be any Innate Truths in the Mind, they 
mut neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on; the firſt that appear 
—_ 8 „„ oo e 

§. 27. That the general Maxims we are diſ- 
courſing of, are not known to Children, [deats, Not Inmate, 


and a great Part of Mankind, we have already Gecau/e they 


ſufficiently proved; whereby it is evident, they appear leaf. 


have not an univerſal Aﬀent, nor are general ere whatis 
Impreſſions. But there is this farther Argu- Innate Han 
ment in it againſt their being Innate, That theſe el cleareſt. 
Characters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould | 
appear faireſt and cleareſt in thcofe Perions in whom yet we find 
no Footſteps of them: And 'tis in my Opinion, a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption, that they are not Innate ; nge they are leaſt known - 


to thoſe, in whom, if they were Innate, they mult needs cxert 
zhemſclves with moſt Force and Vigour. For Children, [dents, 
| $a | Su | Saves es, 
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Savages, and Iliterate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupt- 
ed by Cuſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning and Education 
having not caſt their native Thoughts into new Moulds, nor by 
ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confounded thoſe 
fair Characters Nature had written there; one might reaſonably 
imagine, that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie 
open fairly to every one's View, as 'tis certain the Thoughts of 
Children do. It might very well be expected, that theſe 
Principles ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals, which being 
ſtamped immediately on the Soul {as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can 
have no Dependance on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the 
Body, the only confeſſed Difference between them and others. 
One would think, according to theſe Men's Principles, that all 
. theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in 
thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine 
out in their full luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 
being there, than we are to their Love of Pleaſure, and Ab- 
horrence of Pain. But alas, amongſt Children, [deats, Sava- 
ges, and the grofsly [iiterate, what general Maxims are to be 
found? What univerſal Principles of Knowledge? Their No- 
tions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe Objects 
they have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon 
their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 
knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things 
of a little more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, per- 
haps, his Head fill'd with Love and Hunting, according to 
the Faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 
or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract 
Maxims and reputed Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find 
himfelfmiſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom 
mentioned in the Huts of padians, much leſs are they to be 
found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them 
on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſi- 
| neſs of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom- 
ed to that fort of Converſation or Learning, where Diſputes 
are frequent : Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artificial Argumen- 
tition, and uſeſul for Conviction ; but not much conducing to 
the Diſcovery of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But 
of their {mall Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall 
have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, l. 4. c. 7. N 
8 $. 28. I know not how abſurd this may 
ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration : And 
probably, it will hardly down with any body at 
firſt hearing. I mult therefore beg a little Truce with Pre- 
ares 8 judice, 


Recapitula- 
ton. | 
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judice, and the Forbearance of Cenſure, till I have been heard 
out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſub- 
mit to better Judgments. And ſince I impartially ſcarch after 
Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been 
too fond of my own Notions ; which I confeſs we are all apt 
to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads 
with them. | 
Upon the whole Matter, I cannot ſee any ground to think 
theſe two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate ; ſince they are 
not univerſally aſſented to; and the Aſſent they fo generally 
find, is no other than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed 
to be Innate, equally partake in with them: And fince the 
Aﬀent that is given them, is produced another way, and comes 
not from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make ap- 
pear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe fir ft Principles 
of Knowledge and Science are found not to be Innate, no ot her 
ſpeculative Maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to 
—— | 


CHAP. mM 
No Innate Practical Principles. 
S. 1. TF thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof No moral 
I we diſcourſed in the foregoing Chap- Principles 4 
| ter, have not an actual univerſal Aſ- clear and fo 

ſent from all Mankind, as we there proved, it gezeralh re- 
is much more viſible concerning Practical Prin- ved as ee 
ciples, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Recep- 2 an 
tion: And I think it will be hard to infance ee 

ö . 1 Maxim. 

any one moral Rule which can pretend to fo ge- 

neral and ready an Aſſent as, II hat &, i; or to be ſo manifeſt 

a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 

and not to be, Whereby it is evident, that they are tarther re- 

moved from a title to be Innate ; and the doubt of their being 
native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral 
Principles than the other. Not that it brings their Truth at all 

in queſtion : They are equally true, though not cqually evident. 

Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them 
But moral Principles require Reaſoning and Dijcourle, and 
ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to diſcover the C ertainty of their 
Truth. They he not open as natural Characters engraven on 


th 
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the Mind: which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible 
by themſelves, and by their uwn Weight be certain and known 
to every body. But this is no Derogation to their ruth and 
Certainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the 
three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, be- 
cauſe it is not fo evident, as the II pole is bigger than a Part; 
nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, 
that theſe moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration ; and 
therefore it is our own fault, if we come not to a certain 
Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men 
are of them, and the Slownefs of Aſſent wherewith others re- 
ceive them, are manifeſt Proots that they are not Innate, and 
ſuch as offer themſelves to their View without ſcarching. 
EE | 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral 
Faith and Ju. Principles, wherein all Men do agree, J appeal 
Aice not owned to any, who have been but moderately conver- 
as P 328 fant in the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look'd 
by all Men. abroad beyond the Smoke of their own Chim- 
neys. Where is that practical Truth, that is 
univerſally received without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be, 
if Innate ? Fu/tice, and keeping of Contracts, is that which 
maſt Men ſeem io agree in. This is a Principle, which is 
thought to extend itſelf to the Dens of "Thieves, and the Con- 
federacies of the greateſt Villains; and they who have gone 
fartheſt towards the putting off Humanity itſelf, keep Faith 
and Rules of Juſtice one with another. I grant that Out-laws 
themſelves do this one amongſt another; but 'tis without re- 
ceiving theſe as the Innate Laws of Nature, "They practite 
them as Rules of Convenience within their own Communities: 
But it is impoſſible to conceive, that he embraces Juſtice as 2 
practical Principle, who acts fairly with his fellow Highway- 
men, and at the ſame time plunders or kills tie next honeſt 
Man he meets with. Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties 
of Society; and therefore, even Out-laws and Robbers, who 
break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and Rules 
of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold to- 
gether. But will any one . That thoſe that live by Fraud 
and Rapine, have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice 
vhich they allow and aſſent to? | 5 
F. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the tacit 
_ ObjeR. Aſſent of their Minds agrees to what their Practice 


Though Men ,tradifts. I anſwer, Hir, I have always 


deny them in thought the Actions of Men tue beſt Interpre- 

| their Pr actice, | 3 | : | 

vet they admit them in their Thoughts, anſwered. NOI 
* N . | | ters 
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ters of their Thoughts. But fince it is certain, that moſt 
Men's Practice, and ſome Men's open Profeſſions have either 
queſtioned or denied theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eftabliſh 
an univerſal Conſent, (though we ſhould look for it only a- 
mongſt grown Men) without which, it is impoſſible to con- 
_ clude: them Innate. Secondly, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſon- 
able, to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only 
in Contemplation. Practical Principles derived from Nature 
are there for Operation, and muſt produce Conformity of Ac- 
tion, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth, or elſe they 
are in vain diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I 
confeſs, has put into Man a Deſire of Happineſs, and an Aver- 
ſion to Miſery : Theſe indeed are Innate Practical Principles, 
which (as Practical Principles ought) do continue conftantly to 
operate and influence all our Actions without ceaſing: Theſe 
may be obſerved in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteady and uni- 
verſal ; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 
Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtanding. I deny not, that 
there are natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; 
and that, from the very firſt Inſtances of Senſe and Perception, 
there are ſome things that are grateful, and others unwelcome 
to them; ſome things that they incline to, and others that 
they fly: But this makes nothing for Innate Characters on 
the Mind, which are to be the Principles of Knowledge, re- 
gulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the Un- 
derſtanding are ſo far from being conhrmed thereby, that 
this is an Argument againſt them; ſince if they were cer- 
tain Characters impriated by Nature on the Underitand- 
ing, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but per- 
ceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Know- 
ledge, as we do thofe others on the Will and Appetite ; which 
never ceaſe to be the conſtant Spring and Motives of all our 

Actions, to which we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling 

$. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of 
any Innate Practical Principles, is, That I think Moral Rules 
there cannot any one moral Rule be propos d, where- need @ 7's ＋ 
of a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon : Which 4 f war racs 
would be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they To 

were Innate, or ſo much as Self- evident; which every Innate 
Principle muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its | 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain its Approbation. He 
would be thought void of common genſe, who aſked, on the 
one fide or on the other fide, to give a Raaſon, // iy it 15 im- 


Pius 
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ae for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own 
ight and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that 
underſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own fake, or elſe 
nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But 
| ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all Social Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, 
be propos'd to one who never heard it before, but yet is of Ca- 
pacity to underſtand its Meaning, might he not without any 
Abſurdity aſk a Reaſon why? And were not he that propos'd it 
bound to make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him? 
Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate ; for if it were, it could 
neither want nor receive any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, 
as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aflented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt 
| of. So that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules plainly depends 
upon ſome other antecedent to them, and frem which they 
muſt be deduced ; which could not be, if either they were In- 
nate, or ſo much as Self- evident. 5 
$. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, 


Inſtance in is certainly a great undeniable Rule in Morali- 
| Keeping Com- ty, But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the View 
| pads, of Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be 


| asked why a Man muſt keep his Word, he will 
give this as a Reaſon: Becauſe God, who has the Power of E- 
ternal Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbit be 
asked why, he will anſwer, Becauſe the Publick requires it, and 
the Leviathan will punith you if you do not. And if one of 
the old Heathen Philoſophers had been asked, he would have 
anſwer'd, Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a 
Man, and oppoſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of human 
Nature, to do otherwiſe. OS we og 
= : $. 6. Hence naturally flows the great Variety of 
Virtue gene- Opinions concerning the moral Rules, which are 
rally appro- to be found among Men, according to the different 
wed, not be ” Sorts of Happineſs they have a Profpet of, or 

_ Inmate, propoſe to themſelves: Which could not be if 
8 —_— Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted 

Pftalle. in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. 
I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 
the Obedience we owe him fo congruous to the Light of Rea- 

_ fon, that a great Part of Mankind give teſtimony to the Law 


of Nature; but yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral 


moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very general Ap- 
9 5 ED nou -* probation, 
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probation, without either knowing or admitting the true 
Ground of Morality; which can only be the Will and Law 

of a God, who ſees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 

and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call to account the 
proudeſt Offender. For God having, by an inſeparable Con- 
nexion, joined Virtue and publick Happineſs together; and 
made the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous Man 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only al- 

low, but recommend, and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from 
whoſe Obſervance of them he is ſure to reap Advantage to 
himſelf. He may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, cry 
up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on and prophaned, 
he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which theſe 

Rules evident!y have ; yet it ſhews that the outward Acknow- 

ledgment Men pay them in their Words, proves not that they 
are Innate Principles : Nay, it proves not ſo much, that Men 

aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviplable 

Rules of their own Practice ; ſince we find that Self-intereſt, 

and the Conveniences of this Life, make many Men own an 

outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Lawgiver 
that preſcribed theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has order'd for the 

Puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. © 

9. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too Mens Actions 
much Sincerity to the Profeſſions of moſt Men, convince us, | 

but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of f the Rule 

their Thoughts, we ſhall find that they have / e i 

not ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor - 288 

ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obli- „ 

gation. The great Principle of Morality, To do 8 9 

4s one would be done to, is more cominended than practited. 

But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than 

to teach others, That it is no moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 

would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereit 

Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps 

Conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and 
ſo the internal Obligation and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be 

„ preſerved. : 5 „„ „„ 
S8. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Conſcience no 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Prog of any | 
Men may, by the fame way that they come to the {nnate Moral 

Knowledge of other things, c_ to atlcnt to fe Rule. a 

5 veral 
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veral moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their E- 
ducation, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which 
Perſuaſiun, however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work ; 
which is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion or Judgment of 
the moral Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions. And if 
Conſcience be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be 


Innate Principles: fince ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of 


apy . : 
Conſcience, proſecute what others avoid. 


$. 9. But I cannot fee how any Men ſhould 


2 _— ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral Rules, with Conft- 
paid dence and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamp- 
r ed upon their Mind. View but an Army at the 
more. ſacking of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation, 


or Senſe of moral Principles, or what Touch of 


Conſcience for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, 


Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty 
and Cenſure. 


from Puniſhment 
Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe 


of the moſt civilized People, amongſt whom the expoſing 
their Children, and leaving them in the Fields to periſh by 
Want or wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little con- 
demned or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not ftill, 
in ſome Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with 
their Mother, if they die in Child-birth; or diſpatch them, if 
a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to have unhappy Stars? 
And are there not Places, where, at a ccrtain Age they kill, 
vor expole their Parents without any Remorſe at all? In a Fart” 
of Aſia, the Sick, when their Cate comes to be thought de- 
iperate, are carried out and laid on the Earth before they 
are dead; and left tiere, expoſed to Wind and Weather, to 


(a) Gruber a- 


periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (a) It is fa- 
miliar among the Mengreliant, a People profeſ- 


pud Thevenct, fing Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive 
r 5 The e Places where they 
(b) Lambert without ſcruple. (5) There are Places where they 
apud Theve- cat their own Children. (c) The Caribb-es were 
wot, p, 38. wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat 
(e) Vega de and eat them. (4) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells 
Nili Origine, us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat 
c. 18, 19. and eat the Children they got on their Female 
C4 P. Mart. Captives, whom they kept as Concubines for 
De. that purpole; and when they were paſt breed- 
(e Hiſt. des ing, the Mothers themſelves were kill'd too and 
_ 1. 1. eaten. (e) The Virtues, whereby the Tauaupi- 
C. 12. 


nambos believed they merited Paradiſe, were 
5 _ mens Revenge, 
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Revenge, and eating abundance of their Enemies. They have 
not ſo much as the Name for God F, no Ac- 
knowledgment of any God, no Religion, no (J Lene. i. 
Worthip, p. 231. The Saints, who are canonized 
amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with Mode- 


ity relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe out of the 


Voyages of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every Day to be 
met with, I ſhall ſet down at large in the Language it is pub- 


liſhed in. Ibi ( fe. prope Belbes in Ay pto) Didimus ſanctum 


unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex uters ma- 


tris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mas Jt, ut didicimus, Mahome- 
tiſtis, wt eos qui amentes, & ſine ratiane ſunt, pro fanttts colant 


& wvrnerentur. Inſuper & es qui cum diu vitam egerint ingui- 


nat iſimam, woluntariam demum ponitentiam & paupertatem, 
fanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi vers genus | ominum 


libertatem quandem effr enem habent, demos quas volunt intrandi, 
edendi, bibendi, & quad majus «ft, — ex quo concubitu 


fe proles ſecuta fuerit, ſancta ſimiliter habetur. His ergo honin:- 
bus, dum vivunt, magnos exbibent honores; mortuis vera vel tem- 
pla vel monumenta exiruunt ampliqima, eoſgue contingere ac ſepelire 
Maxime fortur.@ ducunt loco. Audivimus hac ditla & dicenda 
per interprctem a AHAucrelo noſiro. Inſiper ſanctum illum, quem 
es loc vialmus, publicitus apprime COMmentart, cum eſe Hlomi nem 
| fantum, dininum ac miegritate precapuum ; 5 £9 quod, nec ſamina- 
rum uNgquan Het, nec puererum, fed tantummods aſellarum concu- 
bitus atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 1 „„ 


More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious Saints — . 
the Turks, may be few 7 in Pietro della Valle, in his Letter of 
the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe Innate 
Principles of Juſtice, Picty, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, 


where is that univerial Conſent, that ailures us there are fuch 


' inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion has made them 
honourable, are committed without Remorſe of Conſcience : 
Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this C.ſe is the greateſt 


Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View ot Men, 
as they are, we ſhall find, that they have Remorſe in one Place, 
for doing or omitting that, which others, in another F009; 


think they merit by. | 
0 He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory ,, 
of Mankind, and look abroad into the ſeveral | Men have 


Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey Contrary pra- 


ical Prin- 


their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that cp 5 


there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to be 
nam' d, or * of /irtue to 2 thought on (f thoſe only excepted 
2 | that 
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that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtinct Societies) which is 
not, ſomewhere or other, ſlighted and condemned by the gene- 
ral Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by practical 
Opinions and Rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 
$. 11. Here, perhaps, twill be objected, That 
hole Na- it is no Argument, that the Rnle is not known 
tions reject ſe- becauſe it is broken. I grant the Objection good, 
weral Moral where Men, though they w_ yet difown 
| Rules. not the Law; where Fear of Shame, Cenſure, 
8 or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of fome Awe 
it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole 
Nation of Men ſhall all publickly reject and renounce, what 
every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a 
Law: For ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on 
their Minds. Tis poſſible, Men may fometimes own Rules 
of Morality, which, in their private Thoughts, they do not 
believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded of their Obligation. 
But 'tis not to be imagin'd, that a whole Society of Men ſhould 
publickly and vrofeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which 
they could not, in their own Minds, but be infallibly certain 
was a Law; nor be ignorant, that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence 
due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity; and one, 
who confounding the known and natural Meaſures of Right 
and Wrong, cannot but be look'd on as the proteis'd Enemy 


of their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever practical Principle is 


Ianate, cannot but be known to every one to be juſt and good. 
It is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
whole Nations of Men thould, both in their Profeſſions and 
Practice, unanimouſly and univerially give the Lye to what, by 
the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be 
rue, Right, and Good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that 


nb practical Rule, which is any where univerſally, and with 


pubii x Approbation or Allowance, tranſzrefſed, can be ſuppo- 
icd Innate. But I have ſomething further to add, in anſwer to 
this Objection. 55 V 
FS. 12. The breaking of a Rule, fay you, is no Argument that 
it i unknov!n. I grau it: But the g/ne ally a.tnved Br each of it 
n tubers, I fay, is a Proof that it i« not Innate. For Example: 
Jet us take any cf theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
Dedwtions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the natu- 


ral 
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ral Inclination of the greateſt Part of Men, feweſt People have 
had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be — imprinted, none, I 


think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate than this ; Pa- 
rents, preſerve and ch:riſh your Children, When therefore you 
ſay, That this is an Innate Rule, what do you mean? Either, 
that it is an Innate Principle, which upon all Occaſions excit-:s 
and directs the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is 
it Innate. Firſt, That it is not a Principle which influences 
all Mens Actions, is what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſcek fo far as Mangrelia or Peru, to 
find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy their 
Children ; or look on it only as the more than Brutality cf 
ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned Practice among the Greeks 
and Romans, to expoſe, without Pity or Remorſe, their inno- 
cent Infants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known 
to all Men, is alſo falle For, Parents, preſerve your C bild-en, i is 
ſo far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it be- 
ing a Command, and not a Propoſition, and fo not capable of. 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to 
as true, it muſt be reduced to fome ſuch Propoſition as this: 
It is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children. But what 
Duty is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be 
| known, or ſuppoſed without a Law-maker, or without Reward 
and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible that this, or any other 
practical Principle ſhould be Innate ; 7, e. be imprinted on the 
Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, 
of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate. 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Ercach of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a 
Law in Countries, where the generally allow'd Practice runs 
counter to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe Heat (which muſt 
be all of them Innate, if any Thing is a Duty tobe fo) are ſo far 
from being innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 
much leh © every one that is born, in "whom they are to be found 
clear and diitinct: And that one of them, which of all others 
ſeems moſt likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Jdea of 
God) I think, in the next Chapter, will ; 1 very evident 
to any conſidering Man. - 
S. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely con- 
clude, That, whatever Frofiicel Rule i is, in any Place, generally 
1 and 
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and with Allawance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate; it be- 
ing impoſſible that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, con- 
fidently and ferenely break 2 Rule, which they could not but 
evidently know, that God had fet up, and would certainly 
puniſh the Breach of (which they muſt, if it were Late) 
to a degree, to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. 
Without ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be cer- 
tain that any thing is his Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the 
Law; Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power cf the Law- 
maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a prefent 
Appetite : But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, 
and with the Tranſgreſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a 
Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held 
up, and prepared to take Vengeance, (for this muſt be the 
Cafe, where any Duty is imprinted en the Mind) and then 
tell me, whether it be poſſible for People, with fuch a Pro- 
ſpect, ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and with- 
out Scruple, to offend againſt a Law, which they carry about 
them in indelible Characters, and that ſtares them in the Face 
whilft they are breaking it? Whether Men, at the fame time 
that they feel in themiclves the imprinted Edicts of an Omni- 

potent Law-maker, can with Aſſurance and Gaiety flight and 

trample under foot his mot facred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids 
defiance to this Innate Law and Supreme Law-giver, all the 
By-ſtanders, yea, even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo— 
ple, ful} of the ſame Senſe both of the Law and Law-maker, 


mould ſilently connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or ; 


laying the leaſt blame on it: Principles of Actions indeed 
there are lodged in Mens Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from 
being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to their 
full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all 
Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reftraint to theſe 
_ exorbitant Defires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, that will over-balance the Satisfaction any one 
fall propote to himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
certain and unavoidable Puniſhments will attend the Breach of 
ir. For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, 
Innate Principles are inſiſted on, and urged to no purpoſe ; 
Truth and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them: But Men are in the ſame uncertain, floating Eftate 
with, as without them. An evident indubitable Knowledge of 
1 „ „ „ unavoidable 
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unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Tranſgreſ- 


ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law; unleſs 
with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. 
T would not be here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate 


Law, I thought there were nane but poſitive Laws. There is 


a great deal of Difference between an Innate Law, and a Law 
of Nature ; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in 


this very Ori Zinal. and ſomething that we being ignorant of, 


may attain to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and due Applica- 
tion of our natural F aculties. And I think they equally for- 
ſake the Truth, who running into the contrary Extremes, 
either affirm an Innate Law: or deny that there is a Law 
knowable by the Light of Nature, i. e. without the "_ of 
poſitive Revelation. 

$. 14. The Difference there is amongſt Men Thaſe 2 3 
in their practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, I 3 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will | 
be impoſſible to find any Innate moral Rules by 
this Mark of general Aſſent: And 'tis enough to 
make one ſalpect. that the Suppoſition of ſuch 
Innate Principles is but an Opinion taken up at 
pleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo 


Principles, tell 
us not avhat 
they are, 


ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with juſtice be ex- 


pected from thoſe Men who lay ftreſs upon this Opinion: And 


it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, 


who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men 


the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 


yet ſo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 


or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which 


they are, inthe Variety Men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no nced 
to teach them, Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 
on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 

from them ; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 
ber of our Fingers; and 'tis like then, every Syſtem would be 


ready to give them us by Tale. But fince no body, that I 


know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of the Innate Principles; ſince even 
they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 
Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to fore- 
ice, that if . Men of different Sects ſhould 20 about to 


C 4 give 
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give us a Liſt of thoſe Innate practical Principles, they would 
ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct Hypotheſis, and were 
fit to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain Evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 
Truths. Nay, a great Part of Men are fo far from finding 
any ſuch Innate moral Principles in themſelves, that by deny- 
ing Freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other 
than bare Machines, they take away not only Innate, but all 
moral Rules whatſoever, and leave not a Poſſibility to believe 
any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive, how any thing can 
be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent : And upon that 
Ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Virtue, 
who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together; which are 
not very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 
3 FS. 15. When I had writ this, being informed 
Lord Her- that my Lord Herbert had, in his Books de Ve- 
bert ge * ritate, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I pre- 
pas a. e ſently conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man 
e of ſo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy 
me in this Point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In his 
Chapter de Inſtinctu Naturali, p. 76. edit. 1 N met with 
theſe ſix Marks of his Notitiæ Communes: 1. Pruritas. 2. In- 
dependentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Certituds, 5, Neceſſitas, i. e. 
as he explains it, faciunt ad hominis converſationem. 6. Modus 
conformatianis, i. e. 4ſſenſus nulla interpoſita mord. And at the 
latter End of his little Treatiſe, De Religione Laid, he ſays 
this of theſe Innate Principles: Ades ut non uniuſcujuſvis Reli- 
_ gimis confinio ar fentur quæ ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim 
in ipſd mente cœlitus deſcripte, nulliſque traditionibus, ſeve ſcriptis, 
five non ſcriptis, obnoxiz, p. 3. And, Veritates naſtræ Catholice, 
que tanquam indubia Det fata in fora interiori deſcripta. Thus 
having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or Common 
| Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the Minds of 
Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down; 
and they are theſe: 1. Eſſe aliguad ſupremum numen. 2. Nu- 
men illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunftam opti - 
mam eſſe rationem cul'is divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe a pe. catts. 
5. Dari premium vel pœnam poſt hanc vitam tranſaftam. Ih“ 
J allow theſe to be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly ex- x 
plained, a rational Creature can hardly avoid giving his Aﬀent 
to; yet I think he is far from proving them Innate Impreſſions 
in foro interiori deſcriptæ. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, 
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§. 16. Firſt, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not a'}, 
or more then all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 
by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 
all to be fo written. Since there are other Propoſitions, which, 
even by his own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an Ori- 
ginal, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as 
at leaſt, ſome of theſe five he enumerates, vis. Do as thou 
 wouldeft be done unto And perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, 
when well conſidered. _ 

S. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in 
each of his five Propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third 
Marks, agree perfectly to neither of them; and the firſt. ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, and fixth Marks, agree but ill to his third, 
fourth and fifth Propoſitions. For beſides that we are aſſured 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who 
doubt or disbelieve ſome or all of them; I cannot fee how the 
third, viz. That Virtue join d with Piety, is the beſt Warſhip 
of God, can be an Innate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, 
Virtue, is ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much Uncer- 
tainty in its Signification ; and the Thing it ſtands for, ſo 
much contended about, and difficult to be known. And there- 
fore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of Human Practice, 
and ſerve but very little to the Conduct of our Lives, and is 
therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an Innate Practical Principle. 
FS. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its Meaning, 
(for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is and muſt be the 
Principle and common Notion) viz. Virtue is the beſt Worſhip of 
God; i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which if Vrtue be ta- 
ken, as commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, accord- 
ing to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition fo far from being cer- 
tain, that it will not be truc. If Fi-tre be taken for Actions 
conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by Gd, 
which is the true and only Meaſure of . Virtue, hen Virtue is 
uſed to ſignify what is in its own Nature right and good; then 
this Propoſition, That /irtue is the beſt I/orſhid of God, will 
be moſt true and certain, but of very little uſe in Human 

Life: Since it will amount to no more than this, viz. That 
| God is pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; which a 
Man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what 
it is that God doth command; and fo be as far from any Rule 
or Principle of his Actions, as he was before, And J think 
very few will take a Propoſition which amounts to no more 
than this, viz. That God is pleated with the doing of what he 

N 5 „ ene 
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himſelf commands, for an Innate Moral Principle writ on the 
Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince 
it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever does fo, will have reaſon to 
think Hundreds of Propoſitions, Innate Principles; fince there 
are many, which have as good a Title as this, to be received 
for ſuch, which no body yer ever put into that Rank of Innate 
Principles. 
F. 19. Nor is the fourth e (vix. Mien muſt repent 
of their Sins) much morc inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions 
are, that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the Word Pec- 
cata, or Sint, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify in general 
UW Actions, that will draw on Puniſhment upon the Proms, 
what great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we 
ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring miſ- 
chief upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions 
are, that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Expoſition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are 
{uppoſed io have been taught, what Actions in all kinds are 
Sins; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to 
be Innate Principles, nor to be of any Uſe, if they were In- 
nate, unleſs the particular Meaſures and Bounds of all Vir- 
tues and Vices, were engraven in Men's Minds, and were In- 


nate Principles alſo, which I think, is very much to be doubt- 


ed. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that 
God ſhould engrave Principles in Men's Minds, in Words of 
uncertain Signification, ſuch as Virtues and Sins, which, a- 
mongſt different Men, ſtand for different Things: Nay, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all; which, being i in moſt 
of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, 
but by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. 
And in the practical Inſtances, the Meatures muſt be taken from 
the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of them 
abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge of 
Names, which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſo- 
ever he chance to learn, whether Exgliſp er Fapan, or if he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the 
uſe of Words, as happens in the cate of dumb and deaf Men. 
| When it {all be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or 
untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that 
i is part of the Worſt ip of God, Not to kill another Man; Not 
to know more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; "Bp 
Not to expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what 
is his, tho' we want it ourlelves, but on the contrary, relieve _ 
and ſupply his Wants; and whenever we have done the contra- 


ry, 
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ry, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more 
When, I fay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know and 
allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come 
under theſe two general Words made uſe of above, viz. Virtu- 
tes & Peccata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more reaſon for 
admitting theſe and the like, for common Notions, and Practi- 
cal Principles ; yet after all, univerſal Conſent (were there any 
in Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof may 
be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be Innate ; 
which is all I contend for. 
FS. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here 
to offer that very ready, but not -very material Obj. Drmate 


Anſwer, (viz.) That the Innate Principles of Principles may 


Morality, may, by Education and Cuſlom, and be corrapted, 
the general Opinion of thoſe amongſt whom we anfſeuered. 
converſe, be darkned, and at laſt quite Worn out 
of the Minds of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, | 
quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which 
this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved : 
unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private 
Perſuaſions, or that of their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal 
Conſent: a Thing not unfrequently done, when Men, prefu- 
ming themſelves to de the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt by 
the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy 
the reckoning. And then their Argument ſtands thus: The 
Principles which all Mankind allow for true, are Innate; thoſe 
that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed 
by all Mankind; we, and thoſe of our oven Mind, are Men of 
Reaſon ; Were dee we agreeing, our Principles are Innate; 


which is a very pretty way of arouing, and a ſhort Cut to In- 
fallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, 


how there be ſome Principles, which ail Men do acknowledge 


and agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which 
are not by depraved * and ill Education, blettcd out of the 
Minds of many Men : Which is to fay, That all Men admit, 
but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. And in- 
_ deed the Suppoſiti ion of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very 
little purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as with- 
out them, if they may, by any Human Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Ovinions of our Companions, be al- 
tered or loſt in us: 'And notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt 
Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the Dark 
and Uncertainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all: It being 
x. ll one, to have ne Rule, and ene that will warp any way, or 


amongſt 


; 
: 
þ 
| 


Contrary 
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amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know which is 
the right. But concerning Innate Principles, I deſire theſe 


Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and 


Cuftom, be blurr'd and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt 
hnd them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in 
every body: And if they may ſuffer Variation from adventi- 


tions Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt per- 


ſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate Peo- 


ple, who have received leaſt Impreſſion from foreign Opinions. 
Let them take which Side they pleaſe, they will certainly find 


it inconſiſtent with viſible Matter of Fact, and daily Obſer- 
vation. . ET 39 | 
FS. 21. I eafily grant, that there are great 
Numbers of Opmions, which, by Men of diffe- 
rent Countries, Educations and Tempers, are 
received and embraced as firſt and ungucſtionabie 
1 85 Principles; many obere, both for their Ab- 
ſurdity, as well as Oppoſitions one to another, it is 1mpoſſible 


Principles in 
the Warld. 


| ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſo- 


ever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that 


Men even of good Underſtanding in other Matters, will ſoon- 


er part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than 
ſufter themſelves to doubt or others to queſtion, the Truth of 


F. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 


leu Men that which every day's Experience confirms; and 


commonly come will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 


by _ Prin- conſider the Ways and Steps by which it is brought 
. CIP EF, 


about; and how really it may come to paſs, that 
Dactrines, that have been derived from no better 


Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 


an old Woman, may, by Length of Time, and Conſent of 
Neighbours, grow up to the Dignuy , Principles in Religion or 


Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to prin- 


ciple Children well, (and few there be who have not a Set of 


thoſe Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the 


unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white 
Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they would have 
them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as 


they have any Apprehenſion; and ſtill as they grow up, con- 


fir med to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, 


of all they have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wil- 


dom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never 


;uffer thoſe Propoſitions ty H ot, erveiſe mentioned, but as the 


5 
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Baſis and Foundation, on which they build their Religion of 
Manners, come, by theſe Means, to have the Reputation of 
Unqueſtionable, Self- evident, and Innate Truths. 

$. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtruct- 
ed, are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot 
find any thing more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions which 


were taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regi- 


ſter of their Actions, or date the Time when any new Thing 
appeared to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, 


That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in them- 


ſelves 1 Original, were certainly the Impreſs of God and Nature 

upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe 

they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 

Veneration; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, 

where they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always 

ſo educated, and having no remembrance of the beginning of 
this Reſpect, they think it is natural. 


F. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt i 


to come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and 
the Conſtitution of Human Affairs; wherein nt Men cannot 


live, without employing their Time in the daily Labours of their 


Calling; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundati- 
en or Principles to reft their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any 
one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath 
not ſome reverenced Propolitions, which are to him the Prin- 
ciples on which he bottoms his Reaſoning ; and by which he 
judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; which 


ſome, wanting Skill and 1 and others the Iaclination; 


and fome being taught, that they ought not examine; there 


are few to be found, who are not expoled by their Ignorance, 
Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take them ____ 


Truft. 
25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and young 


55 Folks ; ; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 


ing to make them worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceſſary Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould 
not {ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets; eſpecially 


- when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to 


be queſtioned. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, who 
is there almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundation of all his paſt 


Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the 
Shame of having been a long time waolly i in Miſtake and Frror? 


Who 
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Who is there hardy enough to contend with the Reproach, 
which is every where prepared for theſe who dare venture to 
diſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party? 
And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare 
himſelf to bear the Name of Whimtical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, 
which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple 
any of the common Opimons ? And he will be much more 
afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, 
as moſt Men do, the Standards fet up by God in his Mind, 
to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And 
What can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the carlieſt of his own Thoughts, and the moſt 
reverenced by others ? 

$. 26. It is eaty to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to 
pais, that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their 
Minds; grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac- 
quainted with there; and ſtamp the Chara#ers of Divinity upon 
 Ablarditics and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and 
Monkeys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their 
Opinions. Dum jſoios credit habendss effſe Dees, quos ipſe colit. 
For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoft 
conſtantly, tho' not always wailly nor wifely employ'd, 
would not know how to more, for want of a Foundation and 
Footing, in moit Men, who, through Lazineis or Avocation, 
do not; or for want of Time, or true Helps, or for other 
Cauſes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original, 'tis natural for 
them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrow- 
ed Principles; which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
dent Proofs of other things, are thought not to need any other 
| Proofs themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into 
his Mind, and entertain them there, with the Reverence uſually 
paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them; but ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to be be- 
lieved, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions of 
his Country, any Abſurdity for Innate Principles; and by long 
poring on the fame Object, fo dim his Sight, as to take Mon- 
ſters lodged in his own Brain, for the Images of the Deity, 
and the Workmanſhip of his own Hands. F 
FS. 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are 


Principle: 8 SRI * 
—_ L exa- who arrive at Principles, wiiich they believe In- 
| nate, may be eaſily obferved in the variety of 


ined. 3 | | | 
2 0 oppoſite Principles held, and contended for, by 


all forts and degrees of Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be 
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the method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the Aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will, per- 


haps, find it a hard matter, any other io to account for the 
contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently aſſert- 


ed, and which great Numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 


their Blood. And indeed, if it be the privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be received upon their own Authority, without Ex- 
amination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any 
one's Principles can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to 
be examined, and tried; I defire to know how firſt any Innate 


Principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand 


the Marks and Characters, whereby the genuine, Innate Prin- 


ciples, may be diſtinguithed from others; that fo, amidft the 


great varicty of Pretenders, I may be kept from Miſtakes, in 


ſo material a Point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be rea- 


dy to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propofitions; and till 
then J may with Modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, 
which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient 


Mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of any Innate Prin- 


ciples. From what has been faid, I think it paſt doubt, that 
there are no Practical Principles wacrein all Men agree; and 
therefore none Innate. 


CHAP. IV. 


| Other Cofuration concerning Tate Principles, 


both Y Peculati ve and Practical. 


Principles nt 
Innate, unde, 


4 1. N A D thoſe, who would td; us, 


that there are Innate Principles, not 
taken them together in groſs ; but 


conſidered, ſeparately, the "Parts out of which Sas 


thoſe Propoſitions are made, they would not, 


perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate. Since 
if the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was 
impoſũble, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, thould be 
Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if 
the Ideas be not Innate, there was a time when the Mind was 
without thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but 


be derived from ſome other Or: ginal. For, where the Ideas 


them- 


their Idens be I 


m—_ 5 — 
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themſelvez are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſent, 
no Mental or Verbal Propoſitions about them. 
F. 2. If we will attentively conſider new- born 
Ideas, eſpeci- Children, we ſhall have little Reaſon to think. 
ally thoſe be- that they bring many Ideas into the World with 
hang ing to them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint Ideas, 
ery nd. of Hunger and Thirſt, and Warmth, and ſome 
Children 1 1 which they may have felt in the Womb, 
there is not the leaſt Appearance of any ſettled 
Tleat at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms 
which make 1p thoſe univerſal Propoſirions, that are eſteemed In- 
nate Principles. One may perceive how, by Degrees, after- 
wards Ideas come into their Minds; and that they get no more, 
nor no other, than what Experience, and Obſervation of 
Things, that come in their Way, furniſh them with; which 
| mioht be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not Original Cha- 
raters, {tamped on the Mind. 
§. 3. It 1s impaſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; 
is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can 
any one think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſubility and 1dlen- 
tity, are two Innate [deas ? Are they ſuch as all Mankind 
have, and bring into the Word with them ? And are they 
thoſe that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acqui- 
red ones? If they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a 
Child an Idea of /mpoſſibility and Indentity, before it has of M hite 
or Black, Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of 
this Principle, that it concludes, that Wormwood rub- 
bed on the Nipple hath not the fame Taite that it uſed vo”... 
receive from thence? Is it the actual Knowledge of Imp - 
ſibile eft idem »fjo, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſh 
between its Mother and a Stranger: or that makes it fond 
af the one, and fly the other? Or does the Mind regulate 
_ itſelf, and its Aſlent, by /deas that it never yet had? Or 
the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, which 
it never yet knew or underſtood? The Names Impaſſibility and 
 Uentity, ſtand for two Ideas, fo far from being Innate, or 
Born with us, that 1 think it requires great Care and Atten- 
tion to torm them right in our Underttanding. They are ſo 
fir from being brought into the World with us; fo remote 
trem the Thoughts of Intancy and Childhood, that I believe 
upon Examination, it will be found, that many 2 grown Men 
va! it them. | 
Identity. ard 1. 4, 4+ Ih Ldenti: 1 to 3 in that ITY bs 
dea rot nate. :; A native e Impre mon; and conſequently ſo clear 


and 
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and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even from our 
Cradles; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of ſeven, or ſeventy 
Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, conſiſting of 
Soul and Body, be the ſame Man when his Body is changed ? 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, 
were the ſame Man, though they lived in ieveral Ages aſunder ? 
Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were 
not the ſame with both of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
appear, that our Idea of Sameneſs is not fo ſettled and clear, as 
to deſerve to be thought Innate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas 


are not clear and diſtin, fo as to be univerſally known, and 


naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and 
undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of 
perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of 


Identity will not be the ſame that Pythagoras and thouſands. 


others of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the 
true? Which Innate? Or are there two different Ideas of Iden- 
tity, both Innate? „ : 

§. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here 
| propoſed about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 


tions; which, if ey were, would be enough to ſhew, that 


there was in the Underſtandings of Men no Innate Idea of Iden- 
tity. He that ſhall, with a little Attention, reflect on the Re- 
ſurrection, and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to 


Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very fame Perſons to be happy 
or miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, 


will find it, perhaps, not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, what 
makes the fame Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts ; and will 


not be forward to think he, and every one, even Children 


themſelves, have naturally a clear Idea of it. 5 
F. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- pole and 
maticks, wiz. That the Whole is bigger than a Part not Iu- 
Part. This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt nate Ideas. 
Innate Principles. I am ſure it has as good a 


Title as any to be thought ſo; which yet, no body can think 
it to be, when he 1 the Ideas it comprehends in it, 
Mhole and Part, are perfectly relative; but the poſitive Ileus, 


to which they properly and immediately belong, are Extention 
and Number, of which alone, Hole and Part are Relations. 


So that if J//hole and Part are Innate Ideas, Extention and 
Number muſt be fo too, it being impoſſible to have an Idea f 
2 Relation, without having any at all of the Thing to which it 


belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, whether the Minds 
ot Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſion 
„„ = and 
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and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the 
Patrons of Innate Principles. 

| $. 7. That Gad is to be worſhipped, 1s, with- 


Idea of Mor. out doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter into 


FO 


ſhip not In- 


nate. 


the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt Place 
amongſt all Practical Principles. But yet it 
can by no means be thought Innate, unleſs the 
Ideas of God, and Worſhip are Innate. That the Idea the 
Term Morſbip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Chil- 
dren, and a Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Origi- 
nal, I think, will be eaſily granted by any one, that conſiders 
how few there be amonyTt grown Men, who have a clear di- 
ſtinct Notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any 
thing more ridiculous, than to ſay, that Children have this 
Practical Principle Innate, That God is to be worſhipped; and 
yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is, Which 
is their Duty. But to pals by this. 3 
§. 8. If any Idea can be imagined Iunate, the 
[tea of Gd may, of all others, for many Rea- 
ſons, be thought ſo ; fince it is hard to conceive, 
how there ſhould be Innate Moral Principles 
without an Innate Idea of a Deity, Without a Notion of a 
Law- maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an 
Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts taken notice of 
amongſt the Ancients, and left branded upon the Records of 


Idea of God 


wot Innate. 


(a) Rhoa a 
pud Thevenot, 


( fo. ae 
Lery, Go I 
(c) Martimers 
221 | | 
> + 5 Os 

” = 
Terry g, © 
21 
315 | 
QOuington $32, 


{4) Relatio 
triplex de re- 
bus Indicis 


Caaiguarum 


23 
78 


Hittory, hath not Navigation diſcovered, in theſe 


later Ages, whole Nations at the Bay of Sz{da- 


nia (a), in Braſil (H, in Boranday (c), and the 


Caribee Iſlands, &c. amongſt whom there was 


to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion. 


Niundaus del Techs in literts, ex Paraguaria de 


Compuarum converſione, has thefe Words, (d) Re- 


pert eum gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum, 


e hominis animam ſignificet, nulla ſacra habet, 


nulla Iazln, Theſe are Inſtances of Nations 
where uncultivated Nature has been left to itſelf, 
without the Help of Letters and Diſcipline, and 
the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 
there are others to bo found, who have enjoy'd 
theſe in a very great meaſure, who yet, for 


want of a due Application of their Thoughts 
God. *T will 


this way, want the Idea and Knowledge of 


| „I doubt not, be a Surprize to others, as it was 
to me, to find the Siamites of this Number. But for 


this, let 
them 
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them conſult the King of France's late Envoy thither (e); who 
gives no better Account of the Chineſes them- io) is Low 
telves (). And if we will not believe La Lan- pere du Roy- 
bere, the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits aume de Si- 
themſelves; the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſes, am. T. 1. c. 9. 
do all to a Man agree, and will convince us, F. 15 &c. 26. 
that the Sect of the Literati, or Learned, keep- F. 22, &c. 22. 

ing to the old Religion of China, and the ruling F. 6. 
Party there, are all of them Athei/ts. Vid. Na- (f) Ib. Tom. 1. 
varette in the Collection of Voyages, Vol. I. and © 28. 9 45 
Hliſtoria cultus Sinenſium.] And perhaps, if we Kc. 23. 

ſhould with Attention mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of People 
not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, that 
many, in more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong and 
clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their Minds; and that the 
Complaints of Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without 
Reaſon. And tho' only ſome profligate Wretches own it too 
| barefacedly now, yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do 
of it from others, did not the Fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or 
their Neighbours Cenſure, tie up Peoples Tongues ; which, 
were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away; 
would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives do. (2.) 


§. 9: 


— 


(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate Ilias, great 


Blame hath been laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an Argument 


commonly uſed to prove the Being of a God, wiz. Univerſal Con- 
ſent : To which our Author f anſwers, I think that 
the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being + In his Third 
of a God, amounts to thus much, That the waſily greater Letter to the 
Majority of Mankind hawve in all Ages of the World Bijtop of 
actually belirved a Gd; that the Majority of the re- Worceſter, 
maining Part hate not actually diſbeliewed it; and p. 147, &c. 
conſequently thoſe æubo have actually oppoſed the Belief _ 8 
H a God, hade truly teen very few. So that comparing thoſe that 
have actually diſbelieved, with thoſe who have actually believed a 
God, their Number is ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incom- 


parably greater Majority, of thoſe who have owned the Belief of a 


God, it may be ſaid to be the Univer/al Conjent of Mankind. 
This is all the Unizzer/al Conſent which Truth or Matter of Fact 
will allow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a 


God. But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceit- 
Fully for God: If this Univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict 
Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 
every one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would 
| make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and uuneceſiary 


one. For if any one deny a God, ſuch a perfectly Univerſality of 
„%% Wy „ Content 
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F. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notmn of God, 
(whereof yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would ut from 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and fome few 
dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 
for to be Innate; becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the 
Ideas of them, are fo univerſally received and known amongſt 

Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the Want of ſuch a Name, 
or the Abſence of fuch a Notion out of Mens Mind, any Ar- 
gument againſt the Being of God, any more than it would be 
a Proof that there was no Loadſtone in the World, becauſe a 
great Part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, 
nor a Name for it; or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent q 
Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtinct Species, 
or 


Conſent is deftroy'd; and if no body does deny a God, what need of 
Arguments to convince Atheiſts? 5 
1 would crave Leave to atk your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the | 1 
World any Atheiſis or no? If there were not, what need is there ot | 
raiſing a Queſtion about the Being of a God, when no body que- | 
{tions it? What need of proviſional Arguments againſt a Fault, 
from which Mankind are fo wholly free, and which by an Univer - 
fal Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you ſay, 
(as I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's Cr Canſent reduces itſelf to 
only a great Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have faid in the Place quoted by your Lordihip, leaves 
it in its full Force; and I have not ſaid one Word that does in the 
leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was 
upon there, was to ſhew, that the Iaca of God was not Innate ; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number 
found in the World, who had no ta of God, than your Lordſhip 
I allow there have been of profetled 4theijts ; for whatſoever 1s 
Innate, muſt be Cniverſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe. One Exception is 
a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 
quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invite the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch Uni- | 
cer Conſent, as your Lordſt ip, and all that build on it, muſt own | 
u lich is only a very difproportioned Majority: Such an Univerſal 
Cauſent my Argument there, neither affirms nor requires to be leſs 
than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore 
| v without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-will 
and Favour you have for the Author of the Ey of Human Un- 
derjlanding, have tpared che mentioning his quoting Authors that 
8 | 2 | | | Ne 
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or Names for them : For Men being furniſhed with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid 
_ having ſome kind of Ideas of thoſe things, whole Names thoſe 


they converſe with have occaſion frequently to mention to them. 


And if it carry with it the Nation of Excellency, Greatneſs, or 
ſomething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſet it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the deeper, and 
ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea as is agree- 
able to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 
from every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power appear 
ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creetion, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot mils the Diſ- 
covery of a Deity: And the Influence that the Diſcovery of ſuch 
2 Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have but 
once heard of it, is fo great, and carries ſuch a Weight of 9 
| an 


* 


———_— 


are in Print, for Matters of F act to quite another Purpoſe, as going 
about ta invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind, fince he leaves that Unizer/al Conſent as entire 


and as large as you yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But 


here I have no Reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me 
this Occaſion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book ; if there 
| ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould ſo far miſtake 
it, as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the Argument for a God, from 
the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. ; | 


But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 
quoted, which you ſay avere very ill choſen; J will crave leave to 
iay, That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 
Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 
the King of England to the Great Mogul. Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
ſieur Thevenet, no ill Judge in the Cate, had fo great an Eſteem, that 


he was at the pains to tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his 


(which is counted no injudicious) Collection of Travels. But to 
intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable Allowance 


of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation; Coore, an Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could ſpeak Eng, aſſured“ Mr.Terry, » Ty, 
That they of So/4aria had no God. But if he too „ e., wy 
have the ill luck to find no Credit with you, I hope * . 
you will be a little more favourable to a Divine of * 


the Church of England, now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in 
confirmation of Sir Thu Roe s. This worthy Gentleman, in the 


Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Years ſince, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame People, has thete Words: + They 
are ſunk even below Idolatry, are deſtitute of both 1 
Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving a little ſhew of Re- * 


3 | | Joicing, 


| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
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and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found fo brutiſh 
as to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be with- 
out any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. | 

$. 10. The Name of Cod being once mentioned in any part 
of the World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 
Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations: though yet the general Re- 
ception of this Name, and ſome imperfict and unſteady Notions, 
conveyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove not 
the Idea to le Innate; but only that they, who made the Diſco- 
very, had made a right Ute of their Reaſon, thought maturely 
of the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; 
from whom other leſs conſidering People, having once received 
fo important a Notion, it couid not eaſily be loſt again. 

5 . 3 TY F. 11, This 


joicing, which is made at the Full aud New Moon, have left all kind 
Religious Devotion. Nature has fo richl» provided for their Con- 
 wentence in this Life, that they baue drowned all Senſe of the Ged of 
it, and are grown quite carelłſi of the next. © „ 
| But to provide againft the cleareſt Evidence of th2i/n in theſe 
People, you ſay, That the A:rnunt given cf them, males them not fit to 
be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind. This, I think, may paſs for 
nothing, till ſomebody may be found that makes them to be a Stan- 
dard for the Senſe of Mankind. All the Uſe I have made of them was 
to ſhew, That there were Men in the World that had no Innate [lea 
of God. But to keep ſomething like an Argument going {for what 
Will not that do?) you go near denying theſe Cofers to be Men. 
What elſe do theſe Words fignify? 4 People f ſtrangely bercft of 
common Senſe, that they can hardly be reckoned among Mankind, as ap- 
_ gears by the leſt Accounts of the Cafers of Soldania, Sc. I hope if any 
of them were called Peter, James, or Jahn, it would be paſt ſcruple 
that they were Men: However, Courwee, WMrauena, and Combeda, 
and thoſe otkers who had Names, that had no Places in your Namen- 
clatsr, would hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. „ 
My Lord, I ould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay 
here, may be a Migtive to yeu to conſider, That what you have laid 
ſuch a Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, 
and the Satjert of Properties, amounts to nathing far the diſtinguiſhing 
of Speejes, ſince you yourſe!f own that there may be Indviduat 
| euberein there is a common Nature with a particular Subſiſtence proper 
to each of tbem, wherein you are fo little able ta know of which of the 
Ranis or Sorts they are, into which vou ſay, God has ordered Beings, 
and wich he hath dfinguhed by effontial Properties, that you are in 
daubt whether r ought to be rec tend amarg Mazkind or nn. 
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. It. This is all could be inferr'd from the Notion of a2 
GOD, were it to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged 4 Men grown to Ma- 
turity in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than 
that; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God, In- 
nate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate ; ſince, I 
think, it may be truly ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
World who has a Notion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea 
of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children 
ſhould be placed in an Iſland where no Fire was, they would 
certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name 
for it, how generally ſocver it were received, and known in 
all the World beſides; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 
would be as far removed from any Name or Notion of a God, 
till ſome one amongſt them had employed his Thoughts to 
enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things, which 
would eafily lead him to the Notion of a God which having 
once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of 
their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
amongſt them. 
§. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is fats ble ta Suitnble to 
_ the Goodneſs of God, to in print, upon the Minds GOD's Good- 
of Men, Characters and Notions of himfelf, and neſs, that all 
not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in Men jpould 
ſo grand a Concernment; and allo by that _ wa _ 
means, to fecure to himſet the Homage and 2 har 
Veneration due from fo inteiligent a Creature 23 e aan gy 9 
printed by 
Man; and therefore he has done it. bene, anfever' |. 
"This Argument, if it be of any force, will 
_ prove much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this Cafe expect 
from it. For if we may conciude, that God hath done for 
Men, all that Men ſhall judge is belt for them, becauſe it is 
fuitable to his Goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove not only that 
_ God has imprinted on the Minds of Men an Idia of himſelf ; 
but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all 
that Men ought to know or believe of him, al that they ought 
to do in obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them 5 
Will and Affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, ex. ery 
one will think it better for Men, than that they ſhould, in ihe 
Dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations 
did after God, As xvii. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty 
The Roman: ifts ſay, Tis beſt 721 . and ſo ſuitable to che. 


4 Goud- 
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Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judge of 
Controverſies on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I, 
by the ſame Reaſon, ſay, Tis better for Men, that every Man 
himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to conſider, whether 
by the force of this Argument they ſhall think, that, every 
Man is ſo. I think it a very good Argument, to ſay, the in- 
_ finitely wiſe God hath made it ſo: And therefore it is beſt. 
But it ſcems to me a little too much Confidence of our own i 
dom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo. 
And in the Matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 
ſuch a Topick, that God hath done fo, when certain Experi- 
ence ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſs of God 
| hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch original Impreſ- 
ſions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the Mind: Since he 
hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for 
the ſufficient Diſcovery of all things requiſite to the End of 
ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew, that a Man by 
the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any In- 
nate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe 
Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged by 
his Goodneſs, to implant thoſe Innate Notions in his Mind, 
than that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, 
he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome People 
in the World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, 
or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 


Ideas of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but 


very ill ones. The Reaſon in both Caſes being, That they 


never employed their Parts, Faculties, and Powers induſtri- 
_ ouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, 
_ Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, 


without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the 
Bay of Soldania, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not 


exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hitentors that inhabit there: 
And had the Virginia King Apachancana been educated in 
England, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as 
good a Mathematician, as any in it : The Dae between 
him and a more improved Engliſbman lying barely in this, that 
the Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the Ways, 
Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never directed 
to any other, or farther Enquiries : And if he had not any Idea 
of a God, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts 
that would have led him to it. i 


Liz. 
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F. 13. J grant, That if there were any Idea to be found in- 
printed on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon SG. 
to expect it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as Ideas sf GOD 
a Mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, various in dif- 
to mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; and ferent Men. 
that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of 


human Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch No- 
tion is diſcoverable in Children? And when we find it there, 


how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and Notion of 
the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall ob- 
ſerve in Children the Progreſs, whereby their Minds attain 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objects they 
do firft, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that 


make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtanding : Nor will 


he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they 


come to be acquainted with a greater variety of ſenſible Ob- 
jects, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to 
get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame 


in their Minds an Idea Men have of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter 
ſhew. | = Hens 

F. 14. Can it be thought that the Ideas Men have of God, 
are the Characters and Marks of himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee that in the ſame Coun- 
try, under one and the ſame Name, Men have far different, 
nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of 
Him? Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will fcarce prove 
an Innate Notion of him. | 


F. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they | 


have, who acknowledged and worſhipped Hundreds? Every 
Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
cluded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of Cor- 
poreity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quar- 
rels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their 


Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think that the Heathen 


World, . e. the greateſt Part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of 
God in their Minds, as he himſelf, out of Care that they ſhould 
not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 


verſality of Confent, ſo much urged, if it prove any native 
Impreſſions, twill be only this: That God imprinted on the 


Minds of all Men, ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for 


: himſelf, 
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himſelf, but not any Idea: Since thoſe People, who agreed in 
the Name, at the fame time, had far different Apprehenſions 
about the Thing ſignified. If they ſay, That the Variety of 
Deities, worſhipped by the Heathen World, were but figura- 
tive Ways of expreſſing the ſeveral Attributes of that incompre- 
henſible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his Providence: I anfwer, 
what they might be in the Original, I will not here enquire ; but 
that they were fo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no bo- 
dy will affirm: And he that will conſult the Voyage of the Bi- 
Mop of Beryte, c. 1 3. (not to mention other Teftimomes) will find 
that the Theology of the Siamites, profeſſedly owns a Plurality 
of Gods: Or, as the Abbe de Charſy more judiciouſſy remarks, 
in his Journal du Voiage de Siam, 17, it confiſts properly in 
acknowledging no God at all. — 
F. 15. If it be ſaid, That Viſe Men of all Nations came to 
have true Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I 
it. But then this, — mn. 
Fir, Excludes Univerſality of Conſent in any Thing, but 
the Name; for thoſe Wiſe Men, being very few, perhaps one 
of a Thouſand, this gunna 4's is very narrow. | 
Secondly, It ſeems to me plamly to prove, that the trueſt and 
| beſt Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acqui- 
red by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 
culties: Since the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the World, by 
a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea- 
fon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things; 
whilſt the lazy and inconſiderate Part of Men, making the far 
greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from com- 
mon Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, withont much beating 
their Heads about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think . 
Motion of God Innate, becauſe all wife Men had it, Virtue too 
muſt be thought Innate, for that alſo wiſe Men have always 
$. 16. This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſm Nor 
_ hath even amongſt Fews, Chriſtiaus, or Mahometans, who 
acknowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken 
in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a 60D, 
_ prevailed ſo far as to make Men to have the ſame, and true 
1deas of him. How many even amongſt us, will be found 
upon Enquiry, to fancy him in the Shape of a Man fitting in 
Heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Concep- 
tions of him? Chri/tians as well as Turks have had whole 
Sects owning, and contending carneſtly for it, that the Deiry 
#2; corporesl, and of human Shape: And though we find 
ES few 
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few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites, 
(though ſome I have met with that own it) yet, I believe, he 
that will make it his Buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but 
with Country-People, almoſt of any Age; or young People, 
almoſt of any Condition; and you ſhall find, that though the 
Name of GOD be frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notions 
they apply this Name to, are fo odd, low, and pitiful, that 
no body can imagine oy were taught by a rational Man; 
much leſs that they were Characters writ by the Finger of God 
himſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the Good- 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
Ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World with 
Bodies uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with 
us. For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want 
ol Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in him, 
if we have them not. "Tis as certain, that there is a God, as 
that the oppoſite Angles, made by. the Interfeftion of two 
fraight Lines, are equal. There never was any rational Crea- 
ture that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the Truth of theſe 
Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yet it 
be paſt doubt that there are many Men, who, having not ap 
plied their Thoughts that way, are ignorant both of the one 
and the other. If any one think fit to call this (which is the 
utmoſt of its Extent) Univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one ] eafily 
allow): But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proves not the 
Idea of God, no more than it does the Idea of ſuch Angles, 
Innate. | 5 5 = 
$. 17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a F the Idea of 
G OD be the moſt natural Diſcovery of human God be nt 
Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him is not Innate, as | nnate, no 
think, is evident from what has been ſaid; Iima- her can be 
gine there will be ſcarce any other Idea found that Suppoſed In- 
can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any I m- 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been fome clear and uniform 
Idea of himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable to 
receive fo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 
Minds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 
cerned to have, it is a ſtrong Preſumption again/t all other Innate 
Characters. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. Idea of Sub- 
S. 18. J confeſs, there is another Idea which farce nat In- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, rate. 


n Ideas are 
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as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the Ide 
of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Sen 
fation or Reflection. If Nature took care to provide us * Idea, 
we might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, a+ by our own Facul- 
ties we cannot procure to ourſelves : But we fee on the contra- 
ry, that ſince by thoſe Ways, whereby other Ideas are brought 
into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, 
and therefore ſignify nothing by the Word Substance, but only 
an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what, (i. e. of ſome- 
thing whereof we have no particular diſtinct poſitive) /dea, 
which we take to be the Szb/tratum, or Support of thoſe Ideas, 
we do know. _ | 
S8. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either Speculative 
or Practical Principles, it may, with as much Probability, be 
faid, that a Man hath 1001. Sterling in his 
Ne Propeſi- Pocket, and yet denied that he hath either Pen- 
tions can be ny, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out 
lenate, fince of which the Sum is to be made up; as to think, 
that certain Propoſitions are Innate, when the 
Ideas about which they are, can by no means 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general Reception and Aſſent that 
is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in 
them are [nate : For in many Caſes, however the Ideas came 
there, the Aﬀent to Words exprefling the Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement of ſuch Ideas, will neccffarily follow. Every one 
that hath a true Idea of God, and I orſbip, will aſſent to this 
Propoſition, that God is to be worſhipped, when exprefled in 
a Language he underſtands : And every rational Man, that 
hath not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent to this 
Propoſition to-morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
tuppoſed to want one, or both thoſe Ideas to-day. For if 
we will allow Savages, and moſt Country-People, to have 
Ideas of God and Ii orſbip (which Converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children 
can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Ideas; which, therefore, they 
muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and when they will 
alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 
quettion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aﬀent upon Hearing, 
no more proves the Jas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born blind (with Cateracts, which will be couched to-morrow) 
had the Innate {4s of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel- 
low ; becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent 


innate. 


ro this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is 


Yellow. And therefore; if ſuch Aﬀent upon Hearing cannot 
e prove 
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prove the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made 
up of thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 
glad to be told what, and how many they are. 
FS. 20. To which let me add; If there be any Ne Rar 
Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the Ideas in the 
Mind does not actually think on; they muſt be Ms mary. 
lodg'd in the Memory, and from 8 muſt be 
brought into View by Remembrance; i. e. muſt be known, 
when they are remembered to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unlets Remembrance can be without Remem- 
brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 
mory, or with a Conſciouſnefs that it was known or perceived 
before: Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is 
new, and not remembred : This Conſciouſneſs of its having 
been in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Re- 
membring from all other Ways of Thinking. Whater er Ida 
was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 
or elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 
by the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 
Whenever there is the actual Perception of an Idea without 
Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. Whe- 
ther this be not fo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation : And 
then I defire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate, 
which (before any Impreſſion of it, by Ways hereafter to be 
mentioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he 
had formerly known ; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former 
Perception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Iden 
comes into the Mind without that Conſcioufneſs, is not remem- 
bred, or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be 
in the Mind before that Appearance. For what is not either 
actually in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at 
all, and is all one as it it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child 
bad the Uſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſnes Colours; 
but then Cataracts ſhut the W indows, and he is torty or fifty 
_ Years perfectly | in the dark; and in that Time perfectly loſes al 


Memory of the Ideas of Colours he once had. This was the 


Cafe of ablind Man I once talked with, wio loit his Sight by 
the Small-Pox, when he was a Child, and had nomore Notion 
ot Colour than one born blind. Laſk, whether any one can ſay 


chis 
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this Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more 
than one born blind? And I think no body will ſay, that either 
of them had in his Mind any Tea of Colours at all. His 
Cataracts are couch'd, and then he has the Ideas (which he 
remembers not) of Colours, de n5ve, by his reſtored Sight, 
convey'd to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a 
former Acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call 
to mind in the dark. In this Caſe all theſe Ideas of Colours, 
which when out of View can be revived with a Conſciouſneſs 
of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are faid 
to be in the Mind. ' The Uſe I make of this is, that whatever 
Ilea being not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there only 
by being in the Memory ; and if it be not in the Memory, it 
is not in the Mind ; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 
the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Percep- 
tion that it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it 
had been known before, and is now remembred. If there- 
fore there be any Innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memory, 
or elſe no where in the Mind ; and if they be in the Memory, 
they can be revived without any Impreſſion from without, and 
whenever they are brought into the Mind, they are remem- 
| bred, 7Z. . they bring with them a Perception of their not 
being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and diſtin- 
guiffing Difference between what is, and what is not in the 
| eas. or in the Mind; That what is not in the Memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new, and un- 
known before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be new, 
but the Mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there before; 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate Ideas in 
the Mind, before Impreſſion from Senjation or Reflection. I 
would fain meet with the Man, who when he came to the Uſe 
of Reaſon, or at any other Time, remembred any of them; 
and to whom, after he was born, they were never new. If 
any one will ſay, there are Ideas in the Mind, that are not in 
the Memory, I deſire him to explain himſelf, and make what 
he ſays intelligible. _ | „ TE . 

1 $. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there 


Principles rot 18 another Reaſon, why I doubt, that neither 


| Tanate, be- theſe nor any other Principles are Innate. 1 
cauſe of attie that am fully perſuaded, that the infinitely wife 
T/c, or itt? GOD made all things in perfect Wiſdom, 
Cirtamty. cannot ſatisfy myſelf, why he ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to print, upon the Minds of Men, tome univerſal Frome” 
| | 2 | | | | pPles; 
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pls; whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern Spe- 


culation, are of un great Uſe; and — that concern Practice, not - 
l 


 Self-evident ; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome ather 
Truths, not allowed to be Innate. For to what Purpoſe ſhould 


Characters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of God, N 


which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 
introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions, which, by 
their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that 
is adventitious in the Mind, and a 

matter for him to tell us which they are; and then every one 


will be a fit Judge whether they be ſo or no: Since, if there 
be ſuch Innate Ideas and Impreſſions, plainly different from all 


other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true 


in himſelf. Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, 


I have ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak more hereafter. 355 
§. 22. To conclude; Some Ideas forwardß „ 
offer themſelves to all Men's Underſtandings; Diffe 2 ence of 
fome Sorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as Ie 4 _ 
ſoon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions : 1 Fan" 
Other Truths require a Train of Ideas placed in p = * 8 
Order, a due comparing of them, and Dedue- cation ef their 
tions made with Attention, before they can be Faculties. 
diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the firſt 


Sort, becauſe of their general and eaſy Reception, have been 

But the Truth is, Ideas and Notions are 
no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, though ſome of 
them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties more readily 


miſtaken for Innate : 


than others, and therefore are more generally received ; though 
that too be according as the Organs of our Bod: 


of our Minds, happen to be employed; God having fitted Men 


with Faculties and Means to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, 
accordingly as they are employed. The great Difference that 
is to be found in the Notions of Mankind is, from the 

different Uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome (and thoſe 
the moſt) taking Things upon Truſt, miſemploy their Power 
of Atlent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates and 
Dominion of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty care- 
fully to examine; and not blindly, with an implicit Faith, to 
ſwallow: Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome 


few Things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 


great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 


other, having never let their Thoughts looſe in their Search 


of 


„it will not be a hard 


es, and Powers 


I ²ĩ ; ĩ ͤ d ˙ v T 
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of other Equiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 


are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain as any 


thing can be; and I think more evident than many of thoſe 
Propoſitions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 
however expert in other Things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles : 
And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathema- 
ticks itſelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; becauſe 
in his Search of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he ſtopped his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 
concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that 
ſhall content himſelf with Things, as he finds them in this 
World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not 
make Enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and 
admirable Contrivances, and perſue the Thought thereof with 
Diligence and Attention, may live long without any Notion of 
ſuch a Being. And if any Perſon hath, by Talk, put ſuch a 
Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, . it: But if he 
hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it will be no per- 
fecter than his, who having been told, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it upon truſt, 
without examining the Demonſtrativn ; and may yield his Aſ- 
ſent as a probable Opinion, but hath no Knowledge of the 
Truth of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employed, 


were able to make clear and evident to him. But this only 


by the bye, to ſhew how much our Knowledge depends upon the 
right Uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how © 
little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be 
in all Mankind for their Direction; which all Men could not 
but know, if they were there, or elſe they would be there to 
no Purpoſe : And which, fince all Men do not know, nor can 
_ diftinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, we may well con- 
clude there are no ſuch. 5 8 „„ 

S8. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate 
Men muſt Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be 
wy and apt to call it, -pulling up the old Foundations of 
: peep 1. Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I per- 
n. ſuade myſelf, at leaſt, that the Way I have per- 
ſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 
This J am certain, I Have not made it my Buſineſs, either to 
quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourle : Truth 

3 ek e 
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has been my only Aim: and wherever that has appeared to 
lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 
ing whether the F ootſteps of any other lay that way, or no. 
Not that I want a due Reſpect to other Mens Opinions ; but 
after all, the grente/? Reverence is due to Truth; and J hope it 
will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps we ſhould 
make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and con- 
templative Knnwledve, if we out! it in the Fountain, in the 
Confuderation of Things themſelves; and made Uſe rather of our 


own Thoughts than other Mens to find it. For, I think, we 


may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens Eyes, asto know 
by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we ourſelves con- 

ſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, fo much we poſſeis 
of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Mens 
Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one jot the more know- 


ing, though they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 


ence, is in us but Opiniatrety, whilſt we give up our Aſſent 


only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, employ our 


own Reaſon to znder/tand thoſe Truths which gave them Repu- 
tation. Ar:i/totle was certainly a knowing Man, but no bod 
ever thought him fo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and conh- 


dently vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up 


of another's Principles, without examining them, made not 


him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe 


| fo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he really knows | 


and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes upon 
Truſt, are but Shreads ; which, however well in the whole 
Piece, make no conſiderable Addition to his Stock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy-Money, though it 


| were Gold in the Hand from which he received it, will be but - 


Leaves and Duſt when it comes to Uſe. 

F. 24. When Men have found fome general | 
Propoſitions that could not be doubted of, as toon Whence the 
as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 fort and eaſy Opin:im of 
ay to conclude them Innate. This being once {mote Prize 
received, it eaſed the Lazy from the Pains of e 
Search, and ſtopt the Enquiry of the Doubtful, _ 

concerning all that was once ſtiled Innate : And it was of no 

ſmall Advantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and 
1 Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Prin- 
Cipies muſt not be queſtioned: For having once ettabliſhed this 
Tenet, That there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers 


upon a Neceffity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch ; wy was 
5 to take them off from the Uſe of their own Renten and Fudg- 


E ment, 
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ment, and put them upon believing and taking them upon truſt, 
without farther Examination: In which Poſture of blind Cre- 
dulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful 
to ſome fort of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle 
and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man 
over another, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Prin- 
Ciples and T cacher of unqueſtionable "Truths ; and to make à 
Man ſwallow that for an | Has Principle, which may ſerve to 
his Purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined 
the Ways whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many uni- 
verſal Truths, they would have found them to reſult in the 
Minds of Men, from the Being of "Things themſelves, when 
* duly conſidered; and that they were diſcovered by the Appli- 
cation of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive 
and judge of them, when duly employ'd about them. 
§. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtamaing proceeds 
Cunchufim., herein, is the Deſign of the following Diſcourſe ; 
which I ſhall proceed to, when I have hrit pre- 
miſed, that hitherto to clear my Way to thoſe Foundations, 
which I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtablith _ 
thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath 
been neceflary for me to give an Account of the Reaſons I had 
to doubt of Innate Principles: And ſince the Arguments 
which are againſt them, do ſome of them riſe from common 
received Opinions, I have been forced to take ſeveral Things 
for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe 
Taſk it is to ſhew the Falſhood, or Improbability, of any 
Tenet; it happening in controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in 
aſſaulting of "Towns; where, if the Ground be but firm, 
whereon the Batteries are erected, there is no farther Enquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, to it affords 
but a fit Riſe for the preſent Purpoſe. But in the future Part 
of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and 
conſiſtent with ittclf, as tar as my own Experience and Ob- 
ſervation will aſſiſt me, J hope to ere it on ſuch a Baſis, 
that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttretles, | 
leaning on borrowed or begg'd Foundations: Or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be 
all of a Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Rea- 
der, not to expect EEE cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs I 
may be allowed the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 
do take my Principles for granted; and then, I doubt not, but 


I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the Principles I 


proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens own unprejudiced 
. | ES IR Experience 
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Experience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and 
this is enough for a Man who profeſſes no more, than to lay 
down candidly and freely his own ConjeQures concerning a 
Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other Deign 
than an unbiaſs'd Enquiry after Truth. 
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en L 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


F. I. \ VERY Man being conſcious to 


Idea 5; the Ob- 


himſelf, That he thinks; and % - . 
that which his Mind is apply'd = 7 6a 


about, whilſt thinking, being 
the Ideas that are there; tis paſt doubt, that 
Men have in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed 
in the Words, J/h:teneſs, Hardneſs, Stueetneſs, Thinkmg, Motion, 

Han, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others: It is inthe firſt 
place then to be enquired, How he comes by them? I know it 
is a received Doctrine, That Men have native Ideas, and origi- 
nal Characters ſtamped upon their Minds, in their very firſt 
Being. This Opinion I have at large examined already; and, 

I ſuppoſe, what Ihave ſaid in the foregoing Book, will be much 
more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the Under- 
ſtanding may get all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and 

Degrees they come into the Mind; for which I ſhall appeal to 


= * 
every one's own Obſervation and Experience. 


F. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as ,,r,_- 1 
£ : In IR | | AU! Ideas come \ 
we ſay, white Paper, void of all Characters, from Sant | 
© X ; . - CHU , A 
without any Ideas; How comes it to be fur— 
niſhed? Whence comes it by that vaſt Store, 
which the wy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted on it, 
with an almoſt endleſs Variety? W. hence has it ali the Mate- 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anfwer, in a word, 
from Experience ; In that, all our Knowledge is founded; 
= e E 2 5 and 
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and from that it ultimately derives itfelf. Our Obſervation 
employed either about external fenſi tble Objects, or about the inter- 
nal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected an by our- 
ſelves, is that which ſupplies our Under/tandings with all the Ma- 
terials of Thinking, Theſe Two are the Fountains of Know- 
ledge, from whence all the Ideas we have or can naturally 
have e, do ſpring. RO 7 . 
irſt, Our Senſes, converſant about par- 

af pt ch ſenſible Ob; 12055 do convey inte the Mind 
Saver of * ſeveral diſtin Perak of Things, accordin 
Ideas, to thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Objects do 

affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas 
we have, of Yellow, Il bite, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
| $tveet, and all thoſe which we call fenkble Qualities, which 
when I fay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from external Objects convey into the Mind what produces 
there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source of moſt of the Ideas 
wwe have, depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by 
them to the Underſtanding, I call SENSATION. 


Th-0 F. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain from 
fo 5 m—_ which E perience furniſheth the Underſtanding 
5 > a Ev” nt with /deas, is the Perception of the Operations of 


of them. . eur tun Minds within us, as it is employ'd a- 
bout the Ideas it has got; which Operations 
when the Soul comes to reflect on, and conbder, do furniſh the 
Underſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not be 
had from things without; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Deubting, Belicving, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the 
different Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious 
of, and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into our 
Underſtanding: as diſtinct Ideas, as we do from Bodies aftecting 
our Senfes. I'his Source of Ideas, every Man has wholly in 
himſelf; And tho! it be not Senſe, as hav1 ing nothing to do with 
extern l Objects; yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be c alled Internal Senſe. But as I call the other Senſa- 
tien, fo 1 cail this REFLECTION ; the Ideas it affords being 
ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its own Operations 


within itſelf. By REFLECTION then, in the following Part of 


this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that Notice 

which the Mind takes of its own Operrtions, and the Manner 

of them, by reafon whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe 

Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, viz. 

external, material Things, as the Objects of SENSATION, and 

che Oper, 211091» of our own Minds within, as the 1 ang of 
| | E » 
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REFLECTION, are to me the only Originals from whence all 
our Ideas take their Beginnings. The Term Operations, here 
I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehending not barely the Actions 
of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome ſort of Paſſions ariſing 
ſometimes from them, ſuch as the Satisfaction or Uneaſineſs 
ariſing from any Thought. 

Ide Underſtanding ſeems to me not to ,, , Idea 
have che leaſt Glimmering of any Ilias, which „ rf eqns 
* 7 ere of the one 

it doth not receive from one of theſe two. Ex- ,, 5, hor 
ternal Objetts feerniſh the Mind with the Ideas of of theſe. 
ſenſible Jualities, which are all thoſe different 
Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſbes the 
_ Unaer/landing with Ideas of its own Operations. 

Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 
ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Rclations, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thorougly ſearch 
into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the original IJueas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jects of his Senſes ; or of the Operations of his Mind, con- 
ſidered as Objects of his Reflection: And how great a Maſs of 
Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, up- 
on taking a ſtriẽt View, ſee that he has af. any Idea in hs Mind 
but tohat one of theſe two have imprinted ; though, perhaps, with 
infinite Variety compounded and enlarged by "the Underſtand- 
ing, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

FS. 6. He that attentively conſiders the State af” 0564 in 
YUUCIO I 
a Child, at his firft coming into the World, will (yy 
have little reaſon to think him ſtored with Plenty 5 
of [aeas, that are to be the Matter of his future Knowledge. 
Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And tho”. 
the Idias of obvious and familiar Qualities imprint themſelves 
before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet tis often fo late before ſome unuſual Quzalitics come 
in the way, that there are few Men that cannot recotlect the 
Beginning of their Acquaintance with them : And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be fo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are bor into the World bei ing ſur- 
rounded with Bodies that perpetuzy y and giverfly attec 2 them, 
Variety of Ideas, whether Care be taken about it Or no, are im- 
printed on the Minds of Children. Light and Cui are bufy 
at hand every where, when the Eye is dut open, Sound, and 


"© 3 | | - fore 


becauſe they 
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ſome tangible Qualities fail not to ſollicit their proper Senſes, 
and force an Entrance to the Mind ; but yet, I think, it will be 


granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept in a Place, where he 


never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more [eas of Scarlet or Green, than he 
that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine- 
Apple, has of thoſe particular Relifhes. 3 
. §. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with 
Men are dif- fewer or more ſimple Idas from without, accord- 
ferently fur- ing as the Cljecis they converſe with, afford 
_ oy greater or leſs Variety; and from the Operation 
4 7 1 4 47 of their Minds within, according as they more 
* Objeas or leſs reflect on them. For, though he that con- 
they converſe templates the Opcrations of his Mind, cannot 
anad. © but have plain and clear Ideas of them; yet un- 
leſs he turn his Thoughts that way, and conſi- 


ders them arttentively, he will no more have clear and diſtinct 


Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be 
obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of 
anv Landſcape, or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 


will not turn his Eyes to it, and with Attention heed all the 


Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock, may be ſo placed, that 
they may come in his way every day; but yet he will have 
but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they are made up of, till he 
applies himſelf with Attention, to contider them each in par- 


ticular, | 5 55 : 
LS $. 8. And hence we ſec the Reaſon, why tis 


W pretty late before moſt Children get Ideas of the 
e e ah Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have 

«ed Aitenttan. not any very clear or perfect Ideas of the great- 
ceetſt Part of them all their Lives. Becauſe, ho“ 
they paſs there continually, Jets like floating Viſions, they make 
not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear, di- 
ſtinct, lating Idea, till the Underſtanding turns inwards upon 
itſelf, reflect on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt 
into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new Things, which, 


dy a conſtant Solicitation of their Senies, draw the Mind con- 
AKantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 


delighted with the Variety of changing Objects. Thus the 


JETS. 


frſt Years are ufually employ'd and diverted in looking abroad. 


Mens Euſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is 
to be found without; and fo growing up in a conffont Atten- 


2:00 r cuarmvacd Senfarions, ſeldom make any conmderable Re- 
. . _— " he; 
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fieion on what paſſes within them, till they come to be of 
riper Years ; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 

F. 9. To alk, at what Time a Man has fir/t 
any [deas, 1s to aſk when he begins to perceive gins to have 
having Iatas, and Perception, being the fame Ideas, a hen it 
Thing. I know it is an Opinion, That the Soul 4 45 per- 
always thinks, and that it has the actual Percep- ceive. 
tion of Ideas in itſelf conſtantly, as long as it 
exiſts; and that actual Thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; which, if true, to 
enquire after the Beginning of a Man's /deas, is the fame as to 


The Soul be- 


enquire after the Beginning of his Soul. For by this Acccunt, 


Soul and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, w i begin to exiſt 
both at the ſame Time. 


§. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to The Soul thinks 


exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or fome time ye lv 5 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the for this cat 
| Beginnings of Life in the Body, [ leave to be diſ= Preeys, 
puted by thoſe who have better Thought of that 
Matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 


doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate Ideas, wait | 


conceive it any more neceſſary for the 9#/ alruay: to think, than 
for the Body always to move; the Perception of Ideas being (as 
I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the Body, not its 

Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, though 


Thinking be ſuppoted never ſo much the proper Action of the 


Soul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it nd be always 
thinking, always in Action, That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preferver of T hings, who never um- 


bers 4 but is not competent to any Knite Peing, atleaſt 


not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experier ce, 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Con- 


ſequence, That there 1s ſomething i in us, that has a Power to 


think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
to ſay, that actual Thinking is eſlentlal to the Soul, 2nd inſe- 


parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf- 


evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul akvays 
thinks, be a ſelf- evident Propoſition, that every body aſſento ro 


ar firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. *Tis doubred whether 
] thought all af Night, or no; the Queſtion being about 2. 


Matter of Fact, tis begging it, to bring, 152 Proof of it, an 
Hypotheſis, en is the very Thing in 2 dſp: te ; by wh. ich way 
E 
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/ 
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one may prove any thing, and *tis but ſuppoſing that all 
Watches, whilſt the * beats, think, and *tis ſufficient! 
3 and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night. 

ut he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy- 
potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Expe- 
rience, and not pre:ume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy- 
' Pothe fs that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which way 
of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceiſarily think all laſt - 
Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I myſelf - 
cannot perceive that I always do fo. 

But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. How 
elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing ts 
not, becatye we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep? I do not fay 
there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 
his Sleep: But I do ſay, he cannot think at any Time, waking 
or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 
it, is not neceſtary to any thing, but to our Thoughts and to 


DO 
them it 15, and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can 


think witnout being conſcious of it. 
§. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 


As nt al. is ne ver without T hought, becauſe it is the Con- 
a corſcicus dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
of it. without Dreaming be not an Aﬀection of the 


whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 
worth a waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to con- 
ccive that any thing fhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the Sul Goth thrnk in a a ſleeping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, I aſk, wh ether, during ſuch Thinking, it has an 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happine' s Or Miſery ; I am 
fure the Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies 
on. For to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious _ 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible ; or if it 
0 poſſible that the Soul can, whilit the Body 1 is ſlecping, have 
5 Thinking, Enjoyments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 
| go which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes 1 in; it 
is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and S%crates awake, is not the 
ſame Perſon: Eut his Soul when he fleeps, and Socrates the 
Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when be is waking, are 
two Perſons; ſince waking Sacrates has no Knowledge = or 
Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, which 
it enjoys alone by itſelf hilt he ilceps, without perceiving 
any thing of it; no mere than he has for the Happineſs or 


Mutery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. F or, 
. 1 
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if we take wholly away all Conſciouſncis of our Actions and 


Senſations, eſpeci ally of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Concern- 


ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to 
place perſonal Identity. 

$. 12. The Soul, during found Sleep, thinks, . 
ſay theſe Men. II Bill it thinks and perceives, Yo Seeting 
it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or 1 7Prmms 


vit haut know- 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions and 2 75 * 
it mu neceſarily be conſcious of its mon Percep- 2 TP 
tions. But it has all this apart: The ſleeping 


waking Man 
Man, tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of. all os Po. 


this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of "Caftsr, fons. 

whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body, 

| which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 

do with, who fo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Theſe Men cannot then judge it im- 
poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould hve with- 


out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 


have Perception, even Perception of Happinels or Mifery, 


without the Body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of 


Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think 
apart : Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Scene of 
Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 
ſleeping without a Soul: For if C:/2:r's Soul can think whilſt 
Caſtor | is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, 'tis no mat- 
ter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have hoe then, the 
Bodics of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to fleep and wake by turns; and the Soul fill 


thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is 


never conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. TI aſk ther, 
Whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is 
never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct 
Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy. and the 
other very miſerable ? Juſt by t the ſame Reaſon, they make the 
Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think 
apart, what the Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no 
body will make Identity of Perſons to confifl in the Souls be- 
ing united to the very fame numerical Particles of Mattor : 


For if that be neceſſary to Identity, 'itwill be impoſlible, ia 


that conftant Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any 


Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two Days, or two Moments g 


together. 


5 13. 
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$. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod 
Vrpalſiłle ts ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, That the Soul 
convince thaſe is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 


- rang any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be 
Sing. convinced, that their Thoughts are fometimes 
Satoh -- for four Hours buſy without their knowing of 
e e it; and if they are taken in the very Act, waked 


in the middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, 
can give no manner of Account of it. 

F. 14. Twill perhaps be faid, that the Soul 
That Mom thinks, even in the ſoundeit Sleep, but the Me- 
roam aui hn 797) retains it not. That the Soul in a fleeping 


remembring Man ſhould be this Moment buſy a thinking, 
7, in and the nent Moment in a waking Man not 
ur ged. N remember, nor be able to recollect one jot of all 


thoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, 
and would need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, to 
make it be believed. For who can without any more ado, 
but being barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt Part of 
Men do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, 
think of ſomething, which if they were aſked, even in the 
middle of theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at 
all of? Molt Men, I think, paſs a great Part of their Sleep 
without Dreaming. I once knew a Man that was bred a 
Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream'd in his Life till he had that Fever he was then newly 
recovered, of, which was about the five or fix and twentieth 
Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch In- 
ſtances : At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him 
with Examples enough of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their Nights 
without dreaming. oo. „ 5 
. F. 15. To thint often, and netur to retain it ſo 
Upon this Hy- much as one Moment, is a very 2 fort of think- 
pot heſis, the wg: And the Soul in ſuch a State of thinking, 
Thought: of a does very little, if at all, excel that of a Look- 
Sleeping Nan ing-glaß, which conſtantly receives Varicty of 
ought ro be Images, or Ideas, but retains none; they difap- 
mojt rationas. pear and vaniſh, and there remains no Footſteps 
of them: The Looking-glaſs is never the better 
for fuch [&as, nor the Sou for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it 
x21} de ſaid, that in 2 waking Man, the Materials of the Body 
are »mpioy'd ind made uit of in thinking; and that the Me- 
mer, of Thoughts is retained by the Impreſſions that are made 
on wo Pran, nd the Traces there leſt after fuck Thinking; 
2 but 
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but that in the Thinking of the Soul, which is not perceived in a 
ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and making n9 uſe 
of the Organs of the Body, {eaves ns Imprefſon upan it, and con- 
ſequently no Memory of fuch Thoughts. Not to mention again 
the abſurdity of two dictinct Perſons, which follows from this 


Suppoſition, I anſwer farther, That whatever Ideas the Mind 
can receive and contemplate without the help of the Body, it 


is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help of the 


Body too, or elfe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit will kave but 


little Advantage by Thinking. If it has no Memory of its own 
Thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its Uſe, and be able to 
recall them upon Occaſion; if it cannot refle& upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe of its former Experiences, Reafonings, and Con- 
templations, to what Purpoſe does it think? They, who make 
the Soul a thinking Thing, at this rate, will not make it a 
much more noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt Parts of Matter. 


Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind effaces 3 


ör Impreſſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal Spirits, are 
altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as noble, as the 


Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in Thinking ; that once out of | 
Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of themſelves 


behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things for mean 


or no Uſes: And it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinite 
wiſe Creator, ſhould make fo admirable a Faculty, as the Pow- 


er of Thinking, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excel- 
lency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be fo idly and uſe- 
leſly employ'd, at leaſt 5 part of its time here, as to think con- 


ſtantly without remembring any of thoſe Thoughts, without 


doing any Good to itfelf or others, or being any way uſeful to 


any other part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we 


ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the Motion of dull and ſenſleſs Mat- 
ter, any where in the Univerie, made fo little uſe of, and fo 
wholly thrown away. bs 


8 16. Tis true, we have ſometimes Inſtances On u, Hypo- 


of Perception, whilſt we are ae, and retain the t the Sou! 
Memory of thoſe Thoughts But how extrva- vit be 

gant and incoherent for the moſt part they are; Ideas net deri- 
| ho little conformable tothe Perception and Or- © 1 2 Ce- 
der of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquninted /oti-nor Reflec- 


. | 4 | BE a Bs 2 lion, of % 
with Dreams, need not be told. This Lwould wil- „= in aw he 


lingly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it 
thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the | 
Body, acts lets rationally tizan When gonjointly with it, or no. 


it 


Pearamice. 
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If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt 
ſay, That the Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking 
to the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams 
ſhould be, for the moſt part, fo frivolous and irrational; and that 
the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies 
and Meditations. 
§. 17 1 who fo conſidently tell 1 us, That 
VI iat the Soul always actually thinks, 1 would they 
1 would alſo tell us, what thoſe Idas are, that are 
it not, no body in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the 
elſe can las Union with the Body, before it hath received 
it. any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſlecping Men, 
| are, as I take it, all made up of the waking Man's 
Ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put together. Tis 
Arrange, if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it derived not 
from Senſation or Reflection, (as it muſt have, if it thought be- 
fore it received any Impreſſion from the Body) that it ſhould 
never, in its private Thinking, (fo private wad the Man himſelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it wakes 
out of them, and then make the Man glad with new Diſcove- 
tics. Wha can find it reaſonable that the Soul ſhould, in its 
Retirement, during Sleep, have fo many Hours Thoughts, and 
ret never licht on any of thoſe Juras it borrowed not from Fen- 
ation or Reflection; or at leaſt preſerve the Memory of none but 
uch. which being occaſioned from the Rody, muſt needs be 
ies natural to a Spirit? Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never once 
in a Man's whole Life, recall over any of its pure native 
Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrowed an thin ng 
from the Body; never bring into the waking Man's view, any 
other [teas but what have a Tang of the Cal, and manife(tly 
derive their Original from that Union. Tf it always thinks, and 
ſo had /4:as hefore it was united, or before it received any from 
the Body, tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, during Sleep, it ro- 
collects its native Idar, and during that Retirement from com- 
municating with the Body, whiltt it thin] £5 by itſelf, the [eas 
t is buſie ed about, mould be, forties at leaſt, thoſe more na- 
tral and congenial ones which it had in 1 itſel, underived from 
the Body, „r its on Operations about them: Which fince the 
Waking Man never rem i a 5, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Soul re membets ſometh.no "that the 
Mun due. not, Ore en that Memory bones orly to hh [teas 
28 Are deri ze fret Boy 05 che Mind's Operations avout 
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§. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who 


fo confidently pronounce, that the human Soul, 
or which is all one, that a Man * thinks, 
how they come to know it; nay, how they come 
ta know that they themſelves t. Fu, when they 
themfelves do not percerve it. This, Iam afraid, is 
to be ſure, without Proofs; and to know, with- 
out perceiving: Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed No- 
tion, taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and 
none of theſe clear Truths, that either their 
own Evidence forces us to admit, or common 


Experience makes it Impudence to deny. For the moſt that 


How knows 
any one that 
the Sou. al- 
avays thinks ? 
For if it be 
not a Self ei- 
dent Propoſi- 
tion, it needs 


Proof. 


can be ſaid of it is, That *tis poſſible the Soul may always 
think, but not always retain it in Memory: And I ſay, it is 
as poſſible, that the Soul may not always think; and much 


more probable, that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than 


that it ſhould often think, and that a long while together, 
and not be conſcious to itſelf the next Moment, that it had 


thought. 
F. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the 
Man to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make 
two Perſons in one Man: And if one conkiders 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be 
led into a ſuſpicion, that they do ſo. For they 
who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, 
that I remember, ſay, That a Man al: whe thinks. 


That a FER 


Hhould be buly 


in thinking, 
and yet not re- 
tain it the next 


Moment, very 


improbable. 


Can the Soul think, and not the Man? Or a Man think, and 
Not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ſuſpected of 


Jurgen in others. 


If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but 


is not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Bod) 


is extended without! having -Parts. For it is altogether as intelli- 


_ gible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as that 


any thing hin lg without being conſeicus of it, or perceiving that 


it docs "a They who talk thus, 8 with as much Realon, 
it it be necefiary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is al- 


ways Hungry, but that he does not always feel it: Whercas 
Hunger conſiits in that very Senſation, as Thinking conſiſts in 


being conſcious to himſelf of Thinking; I atk, How they know | 


it? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 


own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 


any thing, when I perceive it not of myſelf? No Man's Know- 
ledge, here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out 


of a tound Sleep, and atk him, What he was that Moment 
Thinking on? It he hinnelf be con¹αᷣ u 01 nothing, he then 


thought 


1 
: 
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thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that 
can aſſure him, that ke was thinking : May he not with more 
Reaſon aſſure him, he was not aflevp * This is ſomething be- 
yond Philolophy ? and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, that 
diſcovers, to another, "Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find 
none there myſelf; And they muſt necds have a penetrating 
Sight, who can certainly ſee that T think, when I cannot per- 
ceive it myſelf, and when I declare that do not; and yet 
can ſee, that Dogs or Ele -phants do not think, when they give 
all the Demonttration of it imaginable, except only telling us 
that they do ſo. This ſome may ſulpect to be a Step beyond 
the Reſicrucians; it ſeeming caſier to make one's ſelf inviſible to 
others, than to make another” Thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not viſible to himſelf. But tis but defining the Soul to be a 
Subſtance that always thinks, and the Buſineſs is done. If 
ſuch Definition be of any authority, I know not what it can 
ſerve for, hut to make many Men ſuſpect, that they have no 
Souls at all, fince they find a good part of their Lives paſs a- 
way without Thinking. For no Definitions that I know, no 
Suppoſitions of any Se, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant 
Experience; and perhaps, tis the Affectation of knowing be- 
Kei what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute and 
oiſe in the World. 
F. 20. I ſee no reaſon therefore to We 
No Ideas ut that the Seoul thinks before the Senſes have furniſh- 
from Senſation ed it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are 
or Refiection, increaſed and retained, fo it comes, by Exerciſe, 
evident, if we to improve its Faculty of Thinking in the ſe- 
obſerve Chil veral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by com- 
dren, pounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting on its own 
Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as well as 
F acitity, in 'Remnembeing Imegining, Reaſoning, and other 
Modes of Thinking. 
9. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by Obſer- 
vation and Experience, and pot make his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few ſigns of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thinking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of any 
Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hand to imagine, that the ra- 
tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 
he that will conſider, that Infants. newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom | 
— but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome 
Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other vio- 
| lent Inmprefion © on the . forces the Mind to perceive and at- 


tend 
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tend to it: He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, find 
Reaſon to imagine, that a Fœtus in the Mother's Womb, differs 
not much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt 
Part of its Time without Perception or Thought, doing very 
little, but flcep in a Place where it needs not ſeck for Food, and 
is ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the 
ſame Femper; where the Eyes have no Light, and the Ears, 
io ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where there 
are little or no Variety, or Change of Objects, to move the 
Senſes. | 

$. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Altera- 
tions that Time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the 
Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it 
comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 
has Matter to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to know 
the Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made 
laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from 
Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to re- 
tain and diſtinguiſh the 14eas the Senſes convey to it: And fo 
we may obſerve, how the Mind, by Degrees, improves in theſe, 
and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarge- 
ing, Compoundins, and Abſtrafting its Ileas, and of reaſoning 
about them, and reflecting upon all theſe, of which I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. ED 3b 
F. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, Men a Man begins to 
have any Ideas? I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 
any Senſation. For fince there appear not to be any Ideas in 
'the Mind, before the Senſes have conveyed any in, I conceive 
that Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation ; 
which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome Part of 
the Body, as produces ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. 
*Tis about theſe Impreſſions made on our Senſes by outward 
Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in ſuch Ope- 
rations as we call Perception, Remembring, Conſideration, Rea- 
ſening, &c. = ” „ 
8. 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflect on 
its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Sen- The Original 
/ation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new Set & all our 
of Ideas, which I call Ideas of Reflection. Theſe Know. dye. 
are the Impreſſions that are made on our Senſes 
by outward Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind; and 7s 
own Operations, proceeding from Powers intrinhcal and pro- 
per to itſelf, which when reflected on by itfelt, become alio 
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Objects of its Contemplation, are, as I have faid, The Original 
of all Knnuledge, Thus the firſt Capacity of human Intellect, 
is, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it; 
either through the Senſes, by outward Objects, or by its own 
Operations, when it reflects on them. I his is the firſt Step a 
Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any Thing, and the 
Ground-work whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever 
he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe fublime 
Thoughts, which tower above the Clouds, and reach as high 
as Heaven itſelf, take their Rite and Foeting here: In all that 
great Extcnt wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Spe- 
culations it may ſeem to be clevated with, it ſtirs not one jot 
beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offered for its 
Contemplation. , 3 3 , 
; 8 §. 25. In this Part, the Vader ſſanding is meer 
In the Recep. ** . and whether or no, it l have theſe Be- 
* 8 ginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 
8 is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 
for the moſt Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their particu- 
Part pale. lar Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will or 
1 no: And the Operations of our Minds will not 
let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks. 
"Theſe fmple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Under/iand- 
ing can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 
printed, nor blot them out, and make new ones itſelf, than a 
Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, 
wich the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the 
Bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind 
is forced to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Per- 
ceptions of thoſe Ideas that are annexed to the. 


CHAP. U. 
Of Simple Ip x a. 


| Uncempounded F. I. H E better to underſtand the Na- 

Appearances. : | ture, Manner, and Extent of our 

K .)nuouledge, one Thing is carefully 

to be obſerved, concerning the Ideas we have; and that is, that 
fome of them are ſample, and ſeme cumple. 
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Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the 
Things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no 
Separation, no Diſtance between them; yet 'tis plain, the 
Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 
in from the ſame Object, at the fame time, different Ideas; 
as a Man ſees at once Motion and Colour; the Hand feels Soft- 
neſs and Warmth in the ſ.me Piece of Wax: Yet the ſimple 
Ideas, thus united in the fame Subject, are as perfectly diſtinct 
as thoſe that come in by different Senſes; the Coldneſs and 
Hardneſs which a Man feels in a Piece of Ice, being as diſtinct 
Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly, or 
as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe: And there is no- 
thing can be plainer to a Man than the clear and diſtinct Per- 
ceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which being each in it- 
ſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but ane uniform Ap- 
 pearance or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different Ideas. | 5 

F. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all | 
our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed The Mind can 
to the Mind only by theſe two Ways above- — _ 
mentioned, viz. Senſation and Reflection. (1) 3 Prey 
When the Underſtanding is once ftored with 5 
theſe ſimple Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and 
unite them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can 
make at Pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the Power 


.) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 
geſted and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, 
the Biſhop of Vorceſter makes uſe of the Idea of Sz4ftence in theſe 
Words: IF the Idea of Subſtance be governed upon plain and evident 
Reaſon, then wwe muf! allow an Idea of Subſtance, <vhich comes not in 
by Senſation or Reflection; ſo we may he certain of ſomething <:hicb_ 
ave have not by thoſe Ideas. 5 N | 
To which our Author (“) anſwers : Theſe Words (*) I his firft 
of your Lordſhip's contain nothing that I ſee in them Letter to the 
_ againſt me: For I never ſaid that the general Idea Biſhop of 
of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and Reflection, Worceſter. 
that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, p. 35, &c. 
tho” it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a 5 
complex 1dca, made up of the general [lea of Something, or Being. 
with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. For general Ideas 
come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection 
but are the Creatures or Inventions of the Under- B. 3. c. 3. B. 
ſtanding, as I think I have ſhewn; and alſo, how 2. c. 
the Mind makes them from Leas, which it has got c. 
by Senſation and Reflection; and as to the Ideas of | 
A | | © |  .-- Relation, 


Simple Ip E As. 


of the moſt exalted Wit or enlarged Underſtanding, by any 
Quicknels or Variety of Thoughts, to vent or frame ome new 
ſample Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before men- 
tioned : Nor can any Force of the Underſtanding de/?roy thoſe 
that are there, The Dominion of Man, in this little World 
of his own Underſtanding, being much what the ſame, as it is 
in the great World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, how- 
ever managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to com- 
pound and divide the Materials that are made to his hand ; but 
can do nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle of new 
Matter, or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in Being. 
The fame inability will every one find in himſelf, who ſhould 
go about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any fimple Idea not 
received in by his Senſes, from external Objects; or by Refle- 
Qion, from the Operations of his own Mind about them. 1 
would have any one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never 
affected his Palate ; or frame the Idea of a Scent, he had never 
ſmelt; And when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a 
blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtinct - 

Notions of Sounds. 


Relation, how the Mind forms chem, and how they are derived 
from, aud ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 
I have likewiie ſhewn. 
But that I may not be mitakew what I mean, when I ſpeak of 
| teas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Know- 
| ledge; give me Leave, my Lord, to ſet down here a 
BF. 3. c.2-4:.5- Place or two, out of my Book, to explain myſelf ; 
| as, {thus ſpeak of [cas of Senſation and Reflection. 
© That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and 
their ſcvcral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we 
— mall frd to contain all our whole Stock of 755, and we have 
| 2 0 thing in our Minds, which did not come in 
B. 2. c. 7. F. 10. one of :cle tao Ways.“ This Thought, in an- 
| : other Flare: T expiets thus. 
| FTheſe are the moſt condleratile of thoſe two 
2.6.21 N laeas which the Mind has, and out of which 1s 
made all its other K non led ge; all which it re- 
« ceives by the 3 forementioned bake of Soular, on and Refle- 
Ction. And, Thus I have in a rt Dravy ht git ena View of 
© our ora Zina! FRG; from v hence : a, (44 ret are derived, and of 
"© Which they are made up.” 
Ts. and the like ſaid in other Places, is what I have oaks 
concerning Ideas of Sanſation and Reflection, as the Fourdation 
and Materials of all our Laas, and conſequ ently of ail our Know- 
ledge: I have ſet down theſe Particu! lars out of ny Book, that the 
Reader having a full View of my Opinior herein, may the better 
{ee what in it is liable tc your Lonkihip" 5 | Reprehenfion, For that 


) QUT 


— 
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3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it 
4 to God to make à Creature with other Organs — 
more Ways to convey into the Underſtanding the Not ce: of 
corporeal Things, than thole five, as they are . ly counted, 
which he has given to Man: Yet L think it is gr e e for 
any one to 7Mazine any other Pralities in Bodies, hu WIOCVOT 
conltituted, whereby they canbe taken notice of, deli es 9 un ds, 
Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tingible Qualities. And had Man- 
kind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualir les then, Vi LCN 
are the Object of the fifth Senſe, had been as far {rom our No— 
tice, Imagination and Conception; as now any Lelenging ?0 a 
ta lh, ſeventh, o/ eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be: Which, whe- 
ther yet ſome other Creatures, in ſomè other Parts of this vaſt 
and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will oh a greit Vie- 


ſumption to deny. He that will not ſet himfelf proudly ot the 


 ——— 


your Lord{lup i not very well ſatisfied With! it, apprars not ani BY 
che Words under Conſide ration, but by cheſe alto : P, + ave dn. Kl 
tela, that our Unde: 7 and; 
Senfatiin or Reflect : 

Your Lordihip's Argument, in the Pailage we are upon, ftan..s 
thus: /f the rar Idea of *aubftance be gu 0 A upon. uj,ům and bi. 


VVT | | 
2 1272 Ha HG Cee. Ideis, Saul ether f „ 


a aps | 
PA nr Rev fon, than 2 Le muſt alta oy AQ NY Ide a of S! ("/ 6 e * 16 C 14} * * 
rot 172 by Se aA alin or Ref, Nor This 1 18 4 Confequen k "4, hich; . 1.11 
Submiffion > I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Son- 


poſicion, which I think wall not hol, 472. That l Reufon and N 
re inconſiſtent; for if that Su; Fpoſitio 'n be not true, then the gene- 
ral Idea of Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Fes 
ton; and vet it will not foliow from thence, that it is not ultin tel 
or * nde d On and derived troꝛu Ideas tc conte in by Sel tron gs 
N. Hectiun, and ſo cn annot be ſaid to come in b Senſation or Reiles 10 
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top of all Things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fa- 
brick, and the great Variety that is to be found in this little and 
inconſiderable Part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt 
to think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and 
different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Facultics he has as little 
Knowledge or Apprehenhon, as a Worm ſhut up in one Draw- 
er of a Cabinet hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; 
fuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable to the Wiſdom and 
Power of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opi- 
nion of Man's having but five Senſes, though, perhaps, there 
may be juſtly counted more ; but cither Suppoſition ſerves 
equally to my preſent Purpoſe. 

CHAP. 


» . N 1 e 


ed to che Mind, by: any clear and diltinct Idea; therefore the ob- 
{cure and indiſtinct, vague [ca of Ting, or Something, i is all that 1s 
left to be the potitive Idea, which has the Relation of a Support, or 
Subſtratum, to Modes or Accidents ; and that general, indetermined 
Idea of Something, is, by the Abitraction of the Mind, derived alſo 
from the fimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection: And thus the 
Mind, from the poſitive, ſimple Ideas got by Senſation and Re- 
flection, comes to the general, relative Idea u Subſtance, which, 
without theſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, it would never have. 

This your Lordſhip {without giving by Retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Buſinets) has well exprefled in this more 
familiar Way: /e find are can r t26 Conception of any Modes 


N Accidents, but re muſt cancei ve a Subſtratum, or Subject, ae herein 


they are; fince it is a Repugnancy 10 our Tg 27 2 that 
Dedes or Accidents ſhould jubfeft fy themjelee 

Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subfance : And 
ſays, I grant that by Senſation and Reflection wwe come te know the 
Pharers and Pr opertics of Tings; but cur Reajen is ſatisfied that 
there muſt be -femething beyond thek, becouſe it is impoſſible that they 
faul ſubfijt by themſel des: So that if this be that which your Lord- 
ip means by the Rotional Idea of Sub Hance, I ſee nothing there is 
in it againſt what I have ſaid, that it is founded on imple Ideas of 
Senſation or Reflection, and that it is a very obſcure Id. 

"OT er pe s Conclufion from your foregoing Words, is, And 
fo xve may be certain of ſome Things which aue have not by theſe Ideas; 
Lich is a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe Meaning your Lordſhip will 
forgive me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. 
For it is uncertain to me whether your Lordſhip means, we may 
certainly know the Exiſtence of ſomething which we have not by 
thoſe [as, or certainly know the diſtinct Ns of ſomething _ 
which we have 2% by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of 
ſome Propolition which xve have not by thoſe ldeas ; for to be certain 
of /omething may ſignify either of theſe : But in which ſoever of 


theſe it be meant, 1 do not fee how Lam concerned in it. 
| 2 


a 


IDEAS of one Senſe. 


CHAP. III. 
Of IDr as of one Senſe.” 


$- 1. KHE better to conceive the Ideas 8 4 
we receive from Senſation, it may i, 4-5" 
| not be amiſs for us to conſider “ dea 


them, in reference to the different Ways, whereby they make 


cheir Approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves perceivable 
by us. 


Firſi then, There are ſome, which come into our Minds 
by one Senſe only. 
© Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. 
Thirdly, others that are had from Reflection only. 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are 


ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the ways Y — and Refle- 
ar. 


We ſhall 331 them apart wks theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which have Admittance only thro 
one Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
Light and Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with their 
ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, 
Purple, Sca-green, and the reſt, come in only by the Eyes: 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds and Tones, only by the Ears : The 
ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if 
| theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits to convey 
them from without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's 
Preſence- room (as I may fo call it) are any of them fo diforder- 
ed, as not to perform their Functions, they have no Poſtern to 
be admitted by; no other Way to bring themſelves i into View, 
and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as Smooth and Roug h; 
or elſe more or leſs firm Adhefion of the Parts, as hay and bott, 
tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

2. I think it will be needleſs to enumerate all the parti- 
cular „. * Ideas uin to each Senſe ; Nor indeed is it poſ- 
' & fible, 
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fible, if we would, there being a great many fe of them be- 
longing to moſt of the Senfes than we have Names fir. The 
Variety of Smells, which are as many alma, if not more than 
Species of Bodies in the World, do moi: of them want Names. 
| Sweet and dtinhing commonly terve our turn for theſe Ideas, 
which, in effect, is little more than to cali them pleaſing or 
diſpleating 3 though the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both ſweet, 
are certainly very diſtinct Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes, 
that by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided 
with Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sour, Harſa, and Salt, are almoſt 
all the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs Variety 
of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt 
every ſort of Creatures, but in the difterent Parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours 
and Sounds. I ſhall therefore in the Account of ſimple Ideas, 
Ian here giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch as are 
mot material to our preſent Purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs 
apt to be taken notice of, though they arc very frequently the 
Iucredients of our complex Ideas, amongſt which, I think, I 
muy well account Solidity ; which therefore I ſhall treat of in 
the next Chapter. Og 


e HA . W. 
O Solidity. 


_— 81 HE Jaca of Solidity we receive by 
= [-CECETTE 2 8 a g | 
th:s idea from | our Touch; and it arifes from the 
4 1e / N © . . : 
RON Sh, | R-tittance which we find in Body, 
141. 


to the Entrance of any other Body into the Place 
it poſſeſſes, till it has left it; There is no Idea, which ve receive 
more conſtently from Senſation, than Selidity. Whether we 
move or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
Tomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther 
iinking downwards; and the Bodies, which we daily handle, 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
de, by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the Approach of the 
Parts of gur Hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the 
Arproach of two Bodies, when they are moving one towards 
another, Icall Solrdrty, I will not difpute, whether this Accep- 
. Tag tation 
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dation of the word Solid be nearer to its original Signification, 
than that wich Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that I 
think the cominon Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtify, 
this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it Zpene- 
trability, he has my Cox:lent. Only I have thought the Term 
Solidity the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe 
of its vulgar Uſe in that Senſe, but alſo becauſe it carries ſome- 
thing more of poſitive in it, than {mpenetrability, which is ne- 
gative, and is, perhaps, more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 
Solidity itſelt. This, of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimate- 
ly connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe 
to be found or imagined, bat only in Matter: And though our 


Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of Matter, of a Buik 


ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodics, traces it farther, 
and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
Matter that can exiſt; and finds it inſeparably inherent in 
Body, where- ever, or however modified. 

. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, where- 3 
ds conceive it to f Space. The his of 09S 
which filling of Space, is, That where we ima- 
cine any Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 
ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; 


Space. 


and will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move to” 


wards one another in a {trait Line, from coming to touch 


one another, unleſs it removes from between them in a Line 


not parallel to that which they move in. This Idea of it, 

the Bodies, which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us 

with. 0 

i §. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other 3 
Bodies out of the Space which it poſſeſſes, is ſo eee era 

great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- 


Space. 


mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 


Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Rcliſt- 
ance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 
one another, till it be removed out of their way: Whereby our 

Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure Space, which is 
capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
nary Idea of Hardneſi. For àa Man may conceive two Bodies at a 


diſtance, fo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
ing or diſplacing any ſolid Thing, till their Superacies come to 
meet: Whereby, Ithink, we have the clear Idea of op e with- 


out Solidity. For (not to go fo far as Annihilations of any par- 


ticular Body) I aſk, whether a Man cannot have the Idea of 
Fi the 
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the Motion of one fingle Body alone, without any other ſuc- 
ceeding immediately into its Place? I think tis evident he can: 
The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea 
of Motiv ir mother, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one 
Body, i.iclud.s the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another. I do 
not aſk. whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of one 
Body cann't really be without the Motion of another. To 
determ.ne this either Way, is to beg the Queſtion for or a- 
gainſt a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot 
have tl e Idea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt ? 
And, I think, this no one will deny: If ſo, then the Place it 
deſerted gives us the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, 
whereinto another Body may enter, without either Reſiſtance 
or Protruſion of any thing. When the Sucker in a Pump is 
drawn, the Space it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, 
whether any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or 
no: Nor does it imply a Contradiction, that upon the Motion 
of one Body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not 
follow it. The e ſuch a Motion is built only on 
the Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the diſtinct 
Ideas ot Space and Solidity : Which are as different as Reſiſt- 
ance and not Refiftance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And 
that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes 
about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewn in another 
Place. As, 7 3% wg © | | 
. F. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from 
Fr:m Hard- Hardneſs, in that Solidity conſiſts in Repletion, 
eſe... an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the 
 _ Space it poſſeſſes ; but Hardneſs, in a firm Co- 
heſion of the Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſenſible 
Bulk, fo that the Whole does not eaſily change its Figure. And 
indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only 
in Relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being 
generally called hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner 
than change Figure by the Preſſure of any Part of our Bodies; 
and at, on the contrary, foft, which changes the Situation 
of its warts upon an eaſy and unpainful Touch. 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 
Parts amongſt themſcives, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 
no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 
_ ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water. For 
though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 

eaiily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 
Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them Vet 
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it is not, that the Parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than 
thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of Wa- 
ter, being more caſily ſeparable from each other, they will by 
a ſide Motion be more caſily removed, and give way to the 
Approach of the two Pieces of Marble: But if they could be 
kept from making place by that ſide Motion, they would eter- 
nally hinder the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as 
much as the Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any 
Force to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
liſtance of the Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the 
World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two 
other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 
tween them, as the hardeft that can be found or unagin'd. He 
that ſhall fill a yielding ſoſt Body well with Air or Water, will 
quickly find its Reſiſtance: And he that thinks, that nothing 
but Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 
ing one another, may be pleaſed to make a Trial with the Air 
incloſed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment I have been told 
was made at Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with 
Water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft 
a Body as Water: For the Golden Globe thus filled being put 
into a Preſs, which was driven by the extreme Force of 
 dkrews, the Water made itſelf way through the Pores of that 
very cloſe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 
of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
Dew, and fo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 
be made to yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that 
JJ 8 ES 
F. 5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Exten- DN, 
* of Body diftinguiſhed — the Extenſion 2 — s 
of Space: I he Extenſion of Body being no- Nene, 14 * 
* | . A i n : . E n 
thing, but the Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, 9, . 
ſeparable, moveable Parts; and the Extenſion of : 
Space, the Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 
Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies alſo depends their mutual 

Impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſimm. Of pure Space then, 
and dolidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs my 
ſelf one) who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct 
| Taeas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 

it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the Di- 
ſtance, between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, be- 

ing equally as clear without, as with the /d:a of any ſolid Parts 

| | | between; 
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between; and on the other ſide, they perſuade themſelves, that 
they have, 5 uy from that of pure Space, the 7{-7 of ſome- 
thing that fils Space, that can be protruded by the Impulic of 
other Bodies, or tefiſt their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not theſe two Ideas diſtinct, but conſound them, and make 
but one of them, I know not how Men, who have the ſame 
Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the ſame 
Name, can, in that cafe, talk with one another, any more 
than a Man, who, not being blind or deaf, has diſtinct Ideas 
of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could 
diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, I 
mention in another Place, who fancied that the Idea of Scar- 
let was like the Sound of a Trumpet. 
§. 6. If any one aſks me, hat this Solidity ic, 
Wheat it is. I fend him tohis Senſes to inform him: Let him 
put a Flint or a Foot-Ball between his Hands, 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he 
thin this not a ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, 
and wherein it conſiſts; I promi to tel] him, what it is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, or 
herein it conſiſts ; or explains to me what Extenſion or Mo- 
tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple Ideas 
we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches them us; but if be- 
yond that, we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in 
the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about 
to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind br talking; 
and to diſcourſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. The 
Reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place. : 
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Or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion For theſe 
make perceivable Impreffons both on the Eyes and 
Touch; and we can receive and convey into our Minds the 
Iduus of cur Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, 
both by Sceing and Feeling. Bat having occaſion to ſpeak 
more at latge of theſe in another Place, I here only enume- 


Fatt them. 5 
HAP, 


Tx Illeas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space 
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CHAP. VI. 
of Simple IoprAs of Reflection. 


F. I. HE Mind receiving the Ideas, men- 5 
5 f Are the Ope- 

| tioned in the foregoing Chapters, 1 5 
from without, when it turns its 77 of the 


View wad upon itſelf, and obſerves its own jr any . 
Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from 


thence other Ideas, which are as capable to be the Objects of 
its r as any of thoſe it received from foreign 
ITbings. 
§. 2. The two great and principal Actions of 
the Mind, which a are moſt frequently conſidered, The Idea of 
and which are ſo frequent, that every one that 7 72 mon, 
pleaſes may take notice of 'em in himſelf, are 17 OY. 
theſe two: have from 
Perception, or Thinking , and Refeiion. 
Volition, or Willing. 
The Power of Thinking is called the Und -/landing, and the 
Power of Volition is called the Vill, and theſe two Powers or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of 
the Modes of theſe ſimple Ideas of Reflection, ſuch as are Re- 
membrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Fudging, Knowledge, Faith, 
&c. I {hall have occalion to {| peak hercafter. 


© HA P. VII. 
Of Simple Ipz AS of both e and eite, 


. be othes imple Ideas, which Pleas raed 


convey themſelves into the Mind, Pais. 
by : all the Ways of Senſation nd e 
Reflection, biz. 


Pleaſure, or Deliglt, and its Oppoſite 
Pain, or Uneaſineſs, | 
Pawer. 

2 xz ence. | | 


Unity, 
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. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them- 
ſelves to almoit all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: 
And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without 
and retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, I 
would be underſtood to ſignify whatſoever delights or moleſts 
us: whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satiſ- 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one fide ; 
or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Forment, Anguiſh, Miſery, 
Ec. on the other, they are ſtill but different Degrees of the 
fame Thing, and belong to the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, 
Deligat, or Uneaſineſs; which are the Names I ſhall mot 

commonly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of Ideas. 
$. 3 The infinite wiſe Author of our Being, having given us 
the Power over ſcveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or keep 
them at reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the Motion of them, 
to move ourſelves, and our contiguous Bodies, in which con- 
fiſts all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or 
that Subject with Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to 
theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we are capable 
of, has been pleaſed to join to feveral Thoughts, and ſeveral 
denfations, a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſe- 
parated from all our outward Senſations, and inward Thoughts, 
We ſhould have no Reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action 
to another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Ret. 
And fo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our 
Minds; but let our Thoughts (if I may fo call it) run adrift, 
without any Direction or Deſign; and ſuffer the Ideas of out 
Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their Appearances 
there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. In which 
State, Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of Under- 
Handing and Will, would be a very idle unactive Creature, 
and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has 
therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, 
and to the Ideas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeve- 
ral of our Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in fe- 
voeral Objects, to ſeveral Degrees, that thoſe Faculties which 
he had endowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and 
uncmploy'd by us. . ) ;ͤ 6 
§. 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work 
chat Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties 2 
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avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our Conſide- 
ration, that Pain is often produced by the ſame Object; and 
Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjua- 
ction, which makes us often fec] Pain in the Senſations where 
we expected Pleaſure, gives us new occation of admiring the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who, defigning the Pre- 
ſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of 
many things to our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm that they 
will do, and as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not 
defigning our Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every 
Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, in many Cafes, annexed 
Pain to thote very Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, that 
is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater In- 
creaſe of it, proves no ordinary Torment; and the molt plea- 
fant of all ſenſible Objects, Light itſelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increaſed beyond a due Proportion to our Eyes, cauſes 
a very painful Senfation : Which is wiſely and favourably fo 
ordered by Nature, that when any Object does, by the Vche- 
mency of its Operation, diſorder the Inftruments of Senſation, 
whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, we 
might by the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the Organ 
be quite put out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its proper 
Functions for the future. The Conſideration of thoſe Objects 
that produce it, may well perſuade us, that this is the End or 
Uſe of Pain. For though great Light be inſufferable to our 
Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 
them: Becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves 
that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural State. But yet 
Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is equally 
deſtructive to that Temper, which is neceſſary to the Preier- 
vation of Life, and the Exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the 
Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate Degree of Warmth; 
or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts of our Bodies, 
confin'd within certain Bounds, : 

S. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon 20 God 
| hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 
in all the Things that environ and affect us; and blended them 
together, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to 
do with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſlatisfaction, and 
want of compleat Happineſs, in all the Eijoyments which the 
Creatures can afford us, might be led t ſeck it in the Enjoy- 
ment of him, wth whom there is Pune of For, and at whoſe 

Rigbt Hand ore Pleaſures for evermare, e 


F. 5. Though 
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& 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhuj*, 
make the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to 
Pleaſure and us, than our own Experience does, which id the 
Pain. only Way that we are capable of having them; 
vet the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why they 
ale annex d to ſo many other Ideas, ſerving to give us due Zen- 
timents of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the fovercigen Diſpoter 
of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the main End of theſe 
Enquiries : "The Knowledge and Veneration of Him being the 
chief End of all our Thoughts, and the proper r Buſineſs of all 
Underſtandings. 
| §. 7. Exiſtence and Unity are two _ Ideas, 
Exiftence aud that are ſuggeſted to the U nderſtanding, by every 
Unity. - -- Object without, and aps: la within. When 
Ideas are in ave Meds, e conſider them as being 
5 actuall! there, as well as we conſider Things to be actually with- 
out us; which is, that they exiſt, or have £xi/tence : And what- 
ever we can conſider as one Thing whether a real Being, or 
Idea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding! the (dea of Unity. 
S. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſc fung le 
” OY {deas which we receive from Sn, and os 
fetion. For obſerving in ouriclves, that w 
can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which were 
at Reſt ; the Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one ancther, occurring every Moment to our Senſes, 
we both theſe Ways get the Idea of Power. 
8. 9. Beſides theſe, there is an: ther Lica, 
SCucceſſcon. which though ſuggeſted by our Senles, yet is 
more copſtantly offered us, by what palles in 
our own Minds; and that is the Idea of Succe Hon. For if we 
look immediate!y , into ourfelves, and reflect on what is obſcr- 
vable there, we tha!l find our Ideas always, whillt we are awake, 
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moſt Expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that in- 
comprehenſible Inane. I grant all this, but dente any one to 
alben any ſimple Idea, which is not received from one of thoſe 


Inlets before mentioned, or any complex Idea not made out of 


thoſe imple ones. Nor wilt it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few 
ſimple {deas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or 
largeſt Capacities ; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various 
Knowledge, and more various Fancics and Opinions of all 
Mankind, if we conſider how many Words may be made out 
of the various Compotition of twenty four Letters; or if go- 
ing one Step farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Com- 
binations may be made with barely one of the above- mentioned 
Ideas, VIZ. Number, whoſe Stock is inexhauſtible, and truly 
infinite: And what a large and immenſe Field doth Extenſion 
alone afford the Mathematicians ? 


CHAP. vl. 


Some fart zer Con federations concerning our fimp!: 
Ipxas. 


Onceming the fimole Ideas of Senſa- 
tion 'tis to obeconſidered; That what- 

2 A ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as 
to be able. by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any 


1. 


Pfitive ideas 
Fr: 22 P 1 4 2 


tive Cat ſes. 


Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 


ſtanding a ſimple Idea, which. whatever be the external Cauſe 
of it, when it comes to be taken Notice of by our Ji! cerning 
| eg it is by the Mind looked on and coniidered there, to b 
à real poſitive Idea in the Un: derſtanding, as much as any hoe 
whatſoever ; though, perhaps, the Caule of it be but a Privation 
in the 9 ect. 

Thus the Idea of Heat and Cold, i; zht and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear aid Po- 


fuive Ideas, in the Mind; though, pe: haps, ſome of the Ca 166 45 


which produce them are barely Priv ations in thoſe Subjects 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theile the Under- 

ſtanding, in its View of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive 
alas, without taking notice ot the Caulcs that produce them ; 
Which is an 1 5 not belonging to the Idea, as it is in the 
Underſtandin but £9 the N. ture. ef the I hin exliting with- 
| | Out 


- 
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out us. Theſe are two very different things, and carefully to 
be diftinguiſhed ; it being one Thing to perceive and know the 
Idea of White or Black, and quite another to examine what 
kind of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the Superfi- 
cies, to make any Object appear white or black. 

& 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired into their 
Cauſes, hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours, 
as clearly, perfectly and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 
perhaps more diſtinctly than the Philoſopher who hath buſied 


| himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how 


far either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
Idea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind than that of White, 
however the Cauſe of that Colour in the external Object may 
may be only a Privation. : F 
$. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking to 
enquire into the natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I 
ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why a privative Cauſe might, in 


ſome Caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all 
Senſation being produced in us, only by different Degrees and 
Modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated 


by external Objects, the Abatement of my former Motion 


muſt as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, as the Variation 
or Increaſe of it; and fo introduce a new Idea, which de- 
pends only on a different Motion of the animal Spirits in that 
Organ. 1 


$. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, I will not here deter- 
mine, but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the 
Shadow of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Ab- 
ſence of Light (and the more the Abſence of Light is, the 


more diſcernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks 
on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in the Mind, as a Man 


himſelf, though covered over with clear Sun-ſhine ? And the 
Picture of a Shadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed, we have ne- 


gative Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, but 


for their Abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which 


Words denote poſitive Ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with 


a Signification of their Abſence. 


p e, e, F. 5. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee 
eee Piarkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole perfectly dark, 


tive Canſes. from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain 
szdne may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be paint- 


ed; or whether the Ink I write with makes any other 1dea, 
is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned. of 


politive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but in 
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Truth it will be hard to determine whether there be really any 
Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, 7/hether Re 
be any more a Privation than Motion. 
S. 7. To diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the 14.33 1, „. 

better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it Men! 95 1 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they , i Bee 
are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as Mn: 
they are Modifications of Matters in the Bodies that cauſe fuch 
Perceptions in us; that fo we may net think (as perhaps uſually 
is done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of 
ſomething inherent in the Subject ; — 
being in the Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomething exiſting 
without us, than the Names, that ſtand for them, are the 


Likeneſs of our Ideas, which yet, upon Hearing, they are apt 


to excite in us. . 3 

$. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the im- 
mediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, 
that I call Idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our 


Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus 


a Snow- ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of 


IA bite, Cold, and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in 
us, as they are in the Snow- ball, I call Qualities; and as they 


are Senſations or Perceptions in our Underſtandings, I call them 
Ideas; which Ideas, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes, as in the 
Things themſelves, I would be underftood to mean thoſe Qua- 
lities in the Objects which produce them in us. . 
F. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies, are Primary 
Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Qulities. 
Body, in what Eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all 
the Alterations and Changes it fuffers, all the Force can be uſed 


upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in 


every Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be per- 


ceived, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of 


Matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived by 
our Senſes : v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two 
Parts, each Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; 
divide it again, and it retains ſtill the fame Qualities; and ſo 
divide it on, till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain 


{till each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (whic:. all 


that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other Body does upon ano. r, 
in reducing it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 
Solidity, 33 Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 
that which was but one before 


of thoſe of Senfation 


; all which diſtinct Maſlcs, rec- 
* IP 3 kond 
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kon'd as ſo many diſtin Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain 
Number. Theſe I call original or primary Qualities of Body, 
which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, viz. 
Solidity, Extenſion, F igure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 

§. 10. 24y, Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in the 
Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations 
in us by their primary Qualitics, i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, 
Texture, and Motion of their inſenſible Parts, as Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, Sc. Thete I call ſecondary Qualities. To 


theſe might be added a third Sort, which are allowcd to be 
barely Powers, though they are as much real Qualities in the 


Subject, as thoſe which I, to comply with the common Way of 
Speaking, call Qualities, but for Diſtinction, ſecondary Qualities. 
For the Power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or Conſiſt- 
ency in Wax or Cla q Its primary Qualities, 15 as much a 
Quality in Fire, as the Fower it has to produce in me a new 


ata or Senſation of Warmth or Burning, which I felt not be- 


fore, by the ſame primary Qualities, &c. the Bulk, Texture 


and Motion of its inſenſible Parts. | 

F. 11. The next Thing to be conſider'd is, 
ade” of how Bodies produce Ideas in us, and that is ma- 
b P,. nifeſtly by Impulſe, the only Way which we can 
1 1 5 conceive Bodies operate in. 


§. 12. If then external Objects be not united 


a 


to our Minds, when they produce Ideas in it; and yet we per- 


ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall under 


our Sentes, tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence con- 


tinued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by fome Parts of our 
Bodies, to the Brain, or the Seat of Senſation, there to pro- 


| duce in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And 


ſince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies 
of an obſervable Bignet:, may be perceived at a Diſtance by 


the Sight; tis evident, ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies mutt 
come from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the 


Brain feme Motion, which produces theſe Ideas which we have 


of them in us. | | 


S. 12, After the ſame manner that the Ideas of 


Haan Seco  thete original Qualities are produced in us, we 
das'y. | | ma Concer 4 th t th PE * of {oc A ; © li ö 
as, may conceive, that the Ideas of fecondary Dualities 


are alſo produced, viz. by the Operation of inſenſible 


| Particles on cur Senſes. For it being manifeſt that there are Bo- 
dies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are fo ſmall, that 
we cannot by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, 
Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and 


Water; 
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Water; and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Water, as the Par- 
ticles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe, or Hail- ſtones: 
Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Fi- 
gures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeve- 
ral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſa- 
tions, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, 
v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles 
of Matter of peculiar — and Bulks, and in different De- 
grees and Modifications of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of 
the Blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower, to be pro- 
duced in our Minds. It being no more impoſſible to conceive, 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Idea to ſuch Motions, with which 
they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea of 
Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with 
which that Idea hath no Reſemblance. 9 
F. 14. What J have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, ma 
be underſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the like ſon- 
fible Qualities; which, whatever Reality we by Miſtake attri- 
bute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, 
but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on 
thoſe primary Jualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Mo- 
tion of Parts; as I have ſaid. 
§. 15. From whencel think it is eaſy to draw 


this Obſervation, that the Ideas of primary Qua- _ Y þ N 8 
lities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and _, * . ” 


their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies them- 
ſelves ; but the Ideas, produced in us by thele ſe- 
condary Qualities, have na Reſemblance of them 
at all. There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies 
_ themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 
them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us : And 
what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, _ 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies them- 
ſelves, which we call fo. _ TS „ 
§. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light; Snew, Il bite 
and Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they 
produce in us: Which Qualities are commonly thought to be 
the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect Reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; 
and it would by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that the 
fame Fire, that in one Diſtance produces in us the Senſation of 
Warmth, does at a nearer Approach produce in us the far 
e „ G2 „ difterent 


blances; of e- 


condary, not. 
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different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what 
Reafon he has to fay, That his Idea of Farmth, which was 
produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his 
Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produced in him the ſame 
Way, is not in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in 
Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and the other 
Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, 
Number, and Motion of its folid Parts ? 

$. 17. The particular Bult, Number, Figure, and Motion of 
the Parts of Fire, or Snow, are really m them, whether any one's 
Senſes perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called 
real Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But 
Light, Heat, IVhiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are not more really in them, 


than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation of 


them; let not the Eyes fee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear 
Sounds; let the Palate not T afte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all 
Colours, Taftes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are ſuch parti- 
cular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, 


7, e. Bulk, Figure, and Motions of Parts. 3 


$. 18. A Piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to pro- 


| duce in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by be- 


ing removed from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. 
This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna 
moving: A Circle or Square at the fame time, whether in Idea 


or Exiltence ; in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this, both 


Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether we take 
notice of them or no: This every body is ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senfations of Sickneſs, 
and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That thefe 
Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but Effects 
of its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel them 
not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are 


hardly to be brought to think, that Szueetneſs and I hiteneſs 


are nat really in Manna; which are but the Effects of the 


Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of its 
Particles on the Eyes and Palate, as the Pain and Sickneſs 


cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the Effects of its 
Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion 


and Figure of its inſenfible Parts; (for by nothing elſe can a 


Body operate, as has been proved: ) As if it could not operate 


on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind 
particular diſtinct Ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as 
we alloy it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- 


by 
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by produce diſtint Ideas, which in itfelf it has not. Theſe 
Ideas being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral 
Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its Parts, why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate 
thould rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe 
produced by the Stomach and Guts ; or why the Pain and 
| Sickneſs, Ideas that are the Effect of Manna, ſhould be thought 
to be no where, when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs 
and Whiteneſs, Effects of the ſame Manna on other Parts of 
the Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to 
exift in the Manna, when they are nor ſeen nor taſted, would 
need fome Reaſon to explain. | | 

F. 19. Let us conſider the red and white Co- 
lours in Porphyre : Hinder Light but from ſtriking „, _— 
on it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer pro- ie n Nm 

duces any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the Return of glances; if ſe- 
Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us again. ondary, not. 
Can any one think any real Alterations are made 
in the Porphyre, by the Preſence or Abſence of Light; and that 
thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs are really in Porphyre 
in the Light, when tis plain it has ns Colour in the Dark. It 
has indeed ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and 
Day, as are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome 
Parts of that hard Stone, to produce in us the {a of Redneſs, 
and from others the Idea of Whiteneſs: But Whiteneſs or Red- 
neſs are not in it at any time; but ſuch a Texture, that hath 
the Power to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 
F. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white C/our will be 
altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Ta/?e into an oily one. 
What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it?! 
Fi. 21. Ideas being thus diitinguiſhed and underſtood, we 
may be able to give an Account, how the fame Water, at 
the ſame Time, may produce the [tz of Cold by one 
Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas, it is impoſh- 
ble, that the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, 
ſhould at the ſame Time be both Ho: and Cold. For if 
we imagine I/armth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing 
| but a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the minute Par- 
ticles of aur Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may underſtand 
how it is poſtible, that the ſame Water may at the ſame 
T'ime produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold 
in the other; which yet Figure never does, that never produ- 
_ Cirip tae Idea of a Square by one Hand, which has produced 


G3 FI 


Ideas of pri- 
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the Ideas of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of Heat 
and Cold, be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if 
that Motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if a 
Body be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Par- 
ticles a greater Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and 
a leſs, than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the Motion of 
the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and fo cauſe the diffe- 
rent Senſation of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. 
$. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phy- 
fical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it 
being neceſſary, to make the Name of Senfation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the Difference between the Qualities in 
Bodies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be 
diſtinctly conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſ- 
courſe intelligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this 
little Excurſion into natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in 
our preſent Enquiry, to diftinguiſh the primary and real Qua- 
lities of Bodies, which are always in them, (viz. Solidity, 
Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reft ; and are 
ſometimes perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies, they are in, 
are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe Fey, and 
imputed Dualities, which are but the Powers of ſe 
binations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate without 
being diſtinctly diſcerned ; whereby we may alſo come. to 
know what /deas are, and what are not Reſemblances of 
ſomething really exiſting in the Bodies we denominate from 
them. | 3 
3 $. 22. The Qualities then that are in Badies, 
ers dee * rightly e are of Three Sorts. | 
as Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, 
and Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, 
whether we perceive them or no; and when they are of that 
Size, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of 
the Thing, as it is in itſelf; as is plain in Artificial Things: 
Theſe I call primary Qualities. %% 
Sccondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of its 
inſenſible primary QJualitiet, to operate after a peculiar Manner 
on any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the digferent Ideas 
of ſcveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, Sc. theſe are uſu- 
ally called ſenſible Qualitie. 


Thirdly. 


veral Com- 
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Thirdly, The Pcwer that is in any Body, by reaſon of the 
particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch 
a Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another 
Body, as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from 
what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax 
ee and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 

owers. 


The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think may be proper- 
ly called real, original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are 
in the Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; 
and upon their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary 
Qualities depends. | | | | 
The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 

Things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications 

of thoſe primary Qualities. „ 


$. 24. But though zheſe twwo latter Sorts of Qua- The 1ft are 
lities are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers Reſemblances. 
relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting 75e 24 
from the different Modifications of the en thong bt Re- 
Qualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe 2 
thought of. For the ſecond Sort, viz. The 7, 1% 
Powers to produce ſeveral /deas in us by our ee 
Pp 4 are, nor are 
Senſes, are hoked upon as real Qualities in the chought * 
Things thus affecting us: But the third Sort are 
called and eſteemed barely Powers, v. g. the Ideas of Heat or Light, 
which we receive by our Eye or Touch from the Sun, are com- 
monly thought real Jualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſome- 
thing more than mere Powers in it. But when we conſider the 
Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches, we looKk 
upon the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as 
Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produced by Powers in it: 
| Whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe Qualities of Light and 
Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warined or 
enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 
Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 
in the Sun: They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 
depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able in the 
one Caſe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 
ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, it 
s able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the 
inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce in 
me the diſtinct Ideas of White and Fluilld. 
Fro NE 4 F. 25, 
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O perceivatie, pending on thoſe Primary Valides; whereby 


§. 25. The Reaſon, hy the one are ordinarily taken for 
real Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, 
becauſe the Ideas we have of diltin Colours, Sounds, &c. con- 
taining nothing at all in them of Bulk, Fi "igure, or Motion, we 
are not apt to think them the Effects of thele primary Quali- 
ties, which appcar not to our Senſes, to operate in their Pro- 
duction; and with which they have not any apparent Con- 


gruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are 


o forward to imagine, that thoſe {dens are the Reſemblances 
of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since 
Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of 
Parts in their Production; nor can Realon ſhew. how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure, and Metion, thould produce in the 
Mind the 2 of Blue or Vel low, Sc. But in the other Caſe, 

in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of 
another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality produced hath 
commonly no Keſemblance with any thing i in the Thing pro- 
ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. 
For though receiv ing the Idia of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, 
we are apt to think, tis a Perception and Relemblance of ſuch 
a Quality in the Sun; ; yet when we fee Wax, or a fair F ace, 


receive Change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine 


that to be the Reception or Reſemblance of anything in the Sun, 
becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun itfelf. 
For our Senſes being able to obſerve a Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs 
of ſenſible Quazities 1 in two difierent external Objects, we for- 
wardly enough conclude the Product on of any ienfible Quali- 
8 in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 
Communication of any Quality, which was really | in the Effi- 
cient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the Thing that 
roduced it. But our Senſes not being able to diſcover an 
Unlit nets between the 42a produced in us, and the Quality 
of the Obzec: produc u it, We are apt to inagine that our Idea: 
are Reſembiaiccs of 10 zucthing 1 in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of ce: tain Powers, placed in the Modification of their 


Primary Qualities, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas Ren. 
duced in us have no Reſemblance. 


§. 26. To conclude; befides thoſe be fore: -men- 


Secendary 

4 

_ 3 Ra 7 C 

Srualities, tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, VIZ, Bulk, 


es fold; rf, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 
fanaediatoly 2 Parts; all the reſt, whereby we take Notice 
pereci wobl: Of Bodies, ard diſtinguiſn them one from another, 
2d/yp, iediate- ATC nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- 


they 
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they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating 
on other Bodies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to 
render them capable of producing /, in us different from 
what before they did. The former of theſe, I think, may be 
called ſecondary Qualities, immediately perceivable : The latter, 
fecomdary Qualities, medintely perccivable. e 


1 
— —„— 


CHAP. IX. 


"Of PERCEPTION. 


C35 Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of 21 1 

e P the Mind exerciſed about our Ideas, * 1 l 125 

- ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we *p — EY 
have from Reflection, and is by ſome called * 
thinking in general. Tho' thinking, in the Propricty of the 
Engliſh Tongue, ſignifies that Sort of Operation of the Mind 
about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with 
ſome Degree of voluntary Attention, conſiders any thing. For 
in bare, naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only 
paſſive ; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid percciving. 

6, 2. That Perception ts, every one will know 
better by reflecting on what he does himſelf, 
when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than 
by any Diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on 
what paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it; 
and if he does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot 
make him have any Notion of it. 

F. 3. This is certain, that whatever Alterations are made 
in the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impref- 
fions are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken no- 
tice of within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bo- 
dies with no other Effect than it does a Billet, unleſs the Mo- 
tion be continued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat or 
Idea of Pain be produced in the Mind, wherein conliits actual 
| Perception, | e ; : | „„ 

8. 4. How often mav a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 

his Mind is intently employ'd in the Contemplation of ſome 

Objects, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Iacas that are there, it 
. Es | 5 | takes 


Perception is 
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takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Podies made upon 
the Organ of Hearing, with the fame Alteration that uſes to be 
for the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe there 
may be on the Argan, but it not reaching the Obſervation of 
the Mind, there follows no Perception; and tho' the Motion 
that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound be made in the Ear, yet - 
no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation in this Caſe, is not thro? 
any Defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affect- 
ed than at other times when he does hear; but that which uſes 
to produce the Idea, tho* convey'd in by the uſual Organ, not 
being taken notice of in the Underſtanding, and fo imprinting 
no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that where- 
ever there is Senſe or Perception, there fame Idea ts — Pro- 
auced, and preſent in the Underflanding. 
r $. 5. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by 
obey bawe- the Exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects thas 
Ideas in 2 affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas 
Tomb, have before they are born, as the unavoidable Effects 
none Iunate. either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe of 
thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; amongſt 
which (if one may conjecture concerning Things not very ca- 
pable of Examination) Ithink the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth 
are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. | 
F. 6. But tho' it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children re- 
ceive ſome Ideat before they come into the World, yet theſe 
ſimple Ideas are far from thoſe innate Principles which fome 
contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here men- 
tioned being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Af- 
fections of the Body which happen to them there, and fo de- 


pend on fomething exterior to the Mind, no otherwiſe differ- 
| ing in their Manner of Production . other Ideas derived 


om Senſe, but only in the Precedency of Time; whereas 
choſe innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Na- 
ture, not coming into the Mind by any accidental Alterations 
in, or Operations on the Body; but, as it were, original Cha- 
Acters impreiled upon 1t in the very firſt Moment of its Being 
and Conſtitution. 
1 105 la | EY there are ſome Ideas which we may 
WIA er x l ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 
fob 5s ant reaſonably ſupp ay roduced into the 
Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient 
to the Neceſſities of their Life and Being there; 
5 aſter they are born, bee [teas are the earlie/t imprinted, 
which happen 1. be the ſenffble Jr. alities 2 abe firft cccur to them; 
5 amongſt 


evident. 
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amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the 
weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is to be fur- 
niſh'd with all ſuch Ideas as have no Pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gueſs'd by what is obſervable in Children new 
born, who alſo turn their Eyes to that Part from whence the 
Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are 
moſt familiar at firſt being various, according to the divers Cir- 
cumſtances of Childrens firſt Entertainment in the World, the 
Order wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the Mind, is 
very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material to 
know it. | | . 
FS. 8. We are farther to conſider concerning 10 4 
Perception, that the Ideas we receive by Senſation fa — A a 
, t OP | n often 
are often in grown People alter d by the Fudgment, 7”, anged by the 
without our taking notice of it. When we ſet Judgment. 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform 
Colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, it is certain that the Idea 
thereby imprinted in our Mind is of a flat Circle, variouſly 
ſhadow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Uſe been pond to per- 
ceive what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, what Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light 
by the difference of the ſenſible Figure of Bodies ; the Judg- 
ment preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, alters the Appearances 
into their Cauſes ; fo that from that which truly is Y try of 
Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for 
a Mark of Figure, and frames to itſelf the Perception of a con- 
vex Figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive 
from thence is only a Plane variouſly colour'd.; as is evident in 
Painting. To which Purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of 
that very ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledge, 
the learned and worthy Mr. Malene ux, which he was pleſad to 
| ſend me in a Letter ſome Months fince ; and it is this; Sup- 
poſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his Touch 
to di/tinguiſh between a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 
nighly of the ſame h1 neſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and F other, 
which is the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and 
| Sphere placed on a Table, and the blind Man to be made to ſee- 
Quere, Whether by his Sight, before he touched them, he could 
now diſtinguiſh and tell which is the Globe, which the Cube, To 


ww 


which the acute and judicious Propoſer anfwers, Vt. For th“ 
be has obtain d the Experience »f how a (rlobe, how a Cube affetts 
bis Touch; yet he has not yet attained the Experience, that what 


afects his Touch ſo or fe, mujt affect his Sight ſo or jo ; or that a 
3 | | „„ | frotuberant 
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protuberant . in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand unequally, 
ſhall appear to his Eye as it does in the Cube. I agree with this 
thinking Gentleman, whom I am proud to call my Friend, 
in his Anſwer to this his Problem; and am of opinion, that 
the blind Man, at firſt fight, would not be able with Certainty 
to ſay which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only 
faw them; tho” he could unerringly name them by his Touch, 
and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the difference of their Figures 
felt. This I have ſet down, and leave with my Reader, as an 
Occaſion for him to conſider how much he may be beholden 
to Experience, Improvement, and acquired Notions, where he 
thinks he has not the leaſt Uſe of, or Help from them; and 
the rather, becauſe this ablerving 8 farther adds, that 
baving, upon the Occaſion of my Boat, propaſed this to divers very 
ingexicits Men, he hardly ever met with one, that at fir ff gave the 
Anſiber to it, which he thint true, till by hearing his Reafons they 
_ 20ere mc 
But this is not, 1 think, uſually in any of our Ideas, but 
thoſe receiv'd by Sight; becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 
of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo 
the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, or Motion, the ſeve- 
Tal Varieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper Ob- 
ject, v:z. Light and Colours, we bring ourſelves by Uſe to 
judge of the one by the other. This in many Caſes, by a ſet- 
tled Habit in Things whereof we have frequent Expcricnce, 
is perſormed ſo conftantly, and fo quick, that we take that ſor 
the Perceptian of our Senfation, which is an Idea formed by 
our Judgment; fo that one, 20. that of Senſation, ſerves only 
to excite the other, and is icarce taken notice of itfclf; as a 
Man who reads or hears with Attention or Understanding. 
takes little notice of the Characters or Sounds, but of the {deas | 
that are excited in him by them 
§. 10. Nor need we w ba that this is done with fo little 
Notice, if we conſider how very g::ic# the Aims of the Bind 
are performed ; for as itſelf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenſion ; 3 lo its Actions ſeem to require no Ti ima, 
but many of them ſeem to be crowded into an Inſtant. I freak 
this in compariion to the Actions of the Body. Any one may 
caſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who wi Il take the pains 
to reflect on tiiem. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds 
with one Glance fee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which 
may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time it 
= wil wh ire to put it into W ords, and Wee by Step ſhe it ano- 
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ther? Secendh, We ſhall not be fo much ſurpriſed that this is 
done in us with ſo little Notice, if we confider how the Faci- 
lity whick we get of doing things by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, ef] pecially ſuch 
as are began very early, come at laſt to produce Actions in us, 
which often eſcape our Obſervation. How frequently do we in a 
Day cover our Eyes with our Eye: lids, without perceiving that 
we are at all in the Dark? Men that by Cuſtom have got the 
Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce 
Sounds, which tho” taken notice of by others, they themſelves 
neither hear nor obſerve; and therefore it is not ſo ſtrange that 
our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Senſation into 
that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the 
other, without our taking notice of it. „„ 
3 xr. This Faculty of Perception ſeems to me Perception 
that, which puts the Diſtinction betwixt the puts the Diff 
animal Kingdom and the inferior Parts of Nature, Jjerexce be- 
For however Vegetables have, many of them, ue Ar- 
fome degrees of Motion, and upon the different mals and Iſt- 
Application of other Bodies to them, do very" Bangs: 
briſkly alter their Figure and Motion, and fo have obtain'd the 
Name of ſenſitive — from a Motion which has ſome Re- 
ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation; 
yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm, and no otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard by the Inſinuation 
of the Particles of Moiſture, or the ſhort ning of a Rope by the 
Affuſion of Water; all which is done without any Senſation 
in the Subject, or the having or receiving any [azas. 
§. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome degree 71 all Sorts 
Animals; tho' in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Na- 
ture for the Reception of Senſations, are fo few, and the Per- 
ception they are receiv d with fo obſcure and dull, that it comes 
extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety ot On | 
which is in other Animals; 1 yet it 15 ſufficient for, and w. ely 
adapted to, the State and Condition of that Sort of Ani 21s 
who are thus made; fo that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the 
Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendous Fa- 
brick, and all the feveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 
§. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Cyſter or 
Cockle, reaſonably conchede, that it has not ſo many, nor fo 


quick Senſes as a Man, or feveral other Animals; nor if it had, 


would it in that State and Incapacity of ran: ing Z itielf from 
one Place to another, be better d by them; what good would 
Sight and Hearing do 0 4 Creature that © Cannot u e itfelf o 


or 
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or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good 
or Evil? And would not quickneſs of Senſation be an Incon- 
venience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill where Chance has 
once placed it, and there receive the Afflux of colder or warm- 
er, clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 
$. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall dull 
Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd from perfect Inſen- 
ſibility; and that this may be ſo, we have plain Inſtances even 
in Mankind itſelf. Take one in whom decrepid old Age has 
blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly 
wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtored with, and 
has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, and 
his Taſte to a great degree, ſtopt up almoſt all the Paſſages for 
new ones to enter ; or if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half 
open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained ; how far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is 
boaſted of innate Principles) is in his Knowledge and intelle- 
ctual Faculties above the Condition of a Cockle or an Oyſter, I 
leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed fixty Years 
in ſuch a State, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three Days, 
I wonder what difference there would have been in any intel- 
lectual Perfections between him and the loweſt Degree of 
© &. 15. Perception then being the fir/ Step and 
Perception. Degree towards Knotwledge, and the Inlet of all the 
the Inlets of Materials of it, the fewer Senſes any Man, as 
Knowleage. well as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer 
andaduller the Impreſſions are that are made by 
them ; and the duller the Faculties are that are employ'd a- 
bout them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge 
which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in great 
variety of Degrees (as may be perceived amongſt Men) cannot 
certainly be diſcover'd in the ſeveral Species of Animals, much 
leſs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me only to have 
remarked here, that Perception is the firſt Operation of all our 
intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Knowledge into our 
Minds. And I am apt too to imagine, that it. is | Smog 
in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the Boundaries between 
Animals and the inferior Ranks of Creatures. But this I men- 
tion only as my Conjecture by the bye, it being indifferent to 
the Matter in hand which way the Learned {hall determine of 
3 LE 1 
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CHAP. X 


Of RETENTION. 


9. 1. T HE next F aculty of the Mind, S 


whereby it makes a farther Progreſs ,; 
towards Knowledge, is that which 
I call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Idas, which 
from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is done 
two Ways. Fir/t, by keeping the /dea which is brought into 
it, for ſome Time actually in View: which is called Contemplu- 
tion. | . | | 
F. 2. The other Way of Retention, is the 
Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ideas, 
which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it 
were laid aſide out of Sight; and thus we do when we conceive 
Heat or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed; 
this is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Ideas. 
For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at 
another Time it might have Uſe of. But our Ideas being no- 
thing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be 
any thing when there is no Perception of them, this laying ug 
of our Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no 
more but this, that the Mind has a Power, in many Cafes, to 
_ revive Perceptions which it has once had, with this additional 
Perception annexed to them, that it has had them before ; and 
in this Senſe it is that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memories, 
when indeed they are actually no where; but only there is an 
Ability in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again, and 
as it were paint them anew on itielt, tho' fome with more, 


Memory. 


ſome with leſs Difficulty ; ſome more lively, and others more 


_ obſeurely. And thus it is, by the Afﬀittance of this Faculty, 
that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ice in our Underitandings, 
which tho' we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring 
in Sight, and make appear again, and be the Odiects of our 
Thoughts, without the Help of thoſc ſenſible Qualities which 
Keſt imprinted them thermmee. 
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88 3. Attention and Repetition help much to 
2 } the fixing any [tas in the Memory; but thoſe 
ee whnk naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and 
ſure and Paix, . 7 (7: hoſe which 
fx Ideas. moſt laſting Impreſſion, are thoſe which are ac- 
companicd with Pleaſure or Pain. The great 
Buſineſs of the Senſes being to make us take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the E ody, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 
(as has been ſhew n) that Pain ſhould accompany the Recep- 
tion of ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſidera- 
tion and Reaſoning in Chilq' en, and acting quicker than Con- 
fideration in grown Men, makes both the Young and Old 
avoid painful Objects, with that Haſte which is neceffary for 
their Preſervation, and in both ſettles in the Memory a Caution 
for the future. 
4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of laſt- 
Ideas fade in ing, "with Ideas are imprinted on the Me- 
the Memory. mary, we may obſerve that ſome of them have 
been produced in the Underſtanding, by an Ob- 
ject affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than once; 
others, that have more than once offered themſelves to che 
Senſes, have yet been little taken notice of; the Mind, either 
heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employ'd, as in Men, 
intent only on one thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into itſelf, 
And in ſome, where they are ſet on with Care and repeated 
Impreſſions, either through the Temper of the Body, or ſome 
other Default, the Memory is very weak: In all theſe Caſes 
Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of 
the Underſtanding, leaving no more Footſteps, or remaining 
Characters of themſelves, chan Shadows do flying over Fields 
of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them as if they never 
had been there. 

F. 5. Thus many of thee Ldeas which were produced | in the 
Minds of Children in the beginning of their Senſation (fome 
of which perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 
they were born, and Others in their Infancy) if in the future 
Courſe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
without the leaſt Glimpſe remaining of them; this may be ob- 
ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loſt their Sight 

when they were very young, in whom the Ideas of Colours 
having been but lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be re- 
peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome Vears after there is no 
more Notion nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than 
in thoſe of People born blind. The Memory in ſome Men 
It is true is very tenacious, even to a Miracle; but yet there 
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ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe 
which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive ; fo 
that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of the 
Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe Kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſion'd them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our 
Youth, often die before us : And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe 
Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though the 
Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by 
Time, and the Imagery moulders away, The Pictures drawn in 
our Minds, are laid in fading Colours, and if not ſometimes re- 
freſhed, vaniſh and difappear. How much the Conſtitution of 
our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain make this Dif- 
ference, that in ſome, it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others, like Free Stone, and in others, little better 
than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire ; though it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 
ence the Memory; ſince we ſometimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Idas, and the Flames of a Fever, ina 
few Days calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion 
which ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. | 
F. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves it 
is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are oftene/? re- Cunſlantiy re. 


T Frehed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- peared Ideas 


veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) on ſcarce bg 
by a frequent Return of the Objects or Actions tft. 
that produced them, fix themſelves beſt in te 
Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there; and therefore 
_ thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidity, 
Extention, Figure, Motion, and Re/?, and thoſe that almoſt 
_ conſtantly affect our Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe 
which are the Affections of all Kinds of Beings, as Exiſtence, 
Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Object that affects 
our Senſes, every Thought which employs our Minds, bring 
along with them: Theſe, I fay, and the like Ideas, are ſeldom 
quite loſt, whilft the Mind retains any Ideas at all, 
” 5 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo 
call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lodg'd , 4" 
in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than A often 
barely paſſive, the Appearances of thoſe dormant | ,._ 
Pictures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The „ 
Mind very often fets itſelf on work in ſeargh of ſome hidden 
,, Es 
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Idea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; and very often are 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſion ; our Aﬀe- 
ctions bringing Leas to our Memory, which had otherwile lain 
quiet and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, concerning 
Ideas lodged in the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived by the 
Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive imports) none 
of them new ones ; but alſo that the Mind takes Notice of 
them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews its Acquaintance 
with them as with Leas it had known before. So that though 
Ideas formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in View, yet, 
in Remembrance, they are conitantly known to be ſuch as have 
been formeriy 1 imprinted, 7. e. in View, and taken Notice of 
before by the Underitanding. 

F. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is Taro Defedts in 
neceſſary in the next Degree to Perception. It is the Memory, 
of fo great moment, that where it is wanting, all Obs vion and 
the reſt of our Faculties are in a great Meaſure * 
uſeleſs: And we in our Thoughts, Reaſonings, 
and Knowledge. could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, were 
it not for the Aſfiitance of our Memories, wherein there may 
be Two Defefts. 

Firſt, That it % the 2 quite, and ſo far it produces per- 
fect Ignorancr. For ünce we can know nothing farther than 
Wie have the Lea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect 19. 
m9r ance 

Crank, Thar it moves flowly, and retrieves not the Ideas 
that it has, and are laid up in ftore, guick enough to ferve the 
| Mind upon Occaiions. This, if it be to a great Degree, is 

Stupidity ; and he, who through this Default in his Memory, 
bas not the Ideus that are really preierved there ready at hand 

when Need and Occaſton calls for them, were almoſt as good 
be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little Purpoſe. 
The dull Man, who loſes the Opportunity, whilſt he is ſeek- 
ing in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his Turn, is 
not much more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is per- 
fectly ignorant. I's the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to 
furniſh to the Mind thoic dormant Ideas, which it has preſent 
C)ocalion for in the having them ready at hand on all Occa- 


ſians, conſitts that whicn we call Iavention, OY and Quick- 
neſs of Parts. 


§. 9. Theſe 
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$. 9. Theſe are Defects we may obſerve in the Memory of 
one Man, compared with another. There is another Defect, 
which we may conceive to be in the Memory of Man in ge- 
neral, compared with ſome ſuperior created intellectual Be- 
ings, which in this Faculty, may fo far excel Man, that the 
may have conſtantly in View the whole Senſe of all their for- 
mer Actions, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of God, 
who knows all Things, paſt, preſent, and to come, and to 
whom the Thoughts of Men's Hearts always lie open, may 
ſatisfy us of the Poſſibility of this. For who can doubt, but 
God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, his imme 
diate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what Proportion 
he pleates, as far as created finite Beings can be capable? Tis 
reported of that Prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Pajchal, that till 
the Decay of his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read or thought in any Part of 
his rational Age. This is a Privilege fo little known to molt 
Men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the 
ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves: But yet 
when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our "Thoughts to- 
wards greater Perfeftions of it in ſuperior Ranks of Spirits. 
For this of Mr. Paſchal was ftill with the Narrowneſs that 
human Minds are confin'd to here, of having great V ariety of 
Ideas only by Succeſſion, not all at once: Whereas the ſeveral 
Degrees of Angels may probably have larger Views, and ſome 
of them be endowed with Capacities able to retain together, 
and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt 
Knowledge at once. This we may conceive, would be no 
ſmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man, if all 
his paſt Thoughts and Reaſonings could be always preſent to 
him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Wars, 
wherein the Knowledge of leparate Spirits may exceedingly 
ſurpaſs ours. 

F. 10. This Facuky of laying up and retain- 
ing the Ideas that are brought into the Mind, ſe- 
veral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great De- 

 gree, as well as 5 Man. For to paſs by other Infances Birds learn- 
ing of Tunes, and the Endeavours one may obſerve in them to 
hit the Notes Tight, put it paſt Doubt with me, th: at they have 

- Per-eption, and retain {deas in their Memorie 85 and uſe chem 
for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they fnoul. 
endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as *tts plain they 
do) of Which they had no deat. For though 1 fhou:d grant 
H EE | 85 Sound 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the animal 
Spirits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually 
paying ; and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 
of the Wings, and fo the Bird mechanically be driven awa 
by certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſer- 
vation: Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was play- 
ing, much leſs after it is ceaſed, ſuch a Motion in the Or- 
gans of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of 
a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Uſe to the Birds 
Preſervation : But which is more, it cannot with any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that Bird's 
without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer 
and nearer by Degrees, to a Tune play'd Yeſterday, which if 
they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor 
can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
Effays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no Reaſon why 
the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, which 
not at firft, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould 
not make Traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of 
the Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. 85 


E nA 


Of DiscRNIN c, and other Operations of the 
„„ A 


No Kucabledge 5. 1. \ Nother F aculty we may take no- 


2 | | tice of in our Minds, is that of 
. 4 Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing be- 

_ tween ſeveral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed 
Perception of ſomething in general : Unleis the Mind had a di- 
ſtinct Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it 
would be capable of very little Knowledge; tho' the Bodies, that 
affect us, were as buſy about us, as they are now, and the 
Mind were continually employ'd in Thinking. On this Fa- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends the 
Evidence and Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſi- 
tions, which have paſſed for Innate Truths; becauſe Men over- 
looking the true Cauſe, why thoſe Propoſitions find — 
= | Allent, 
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Aﬀent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions ; 
whereas it in Truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of 
the Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or 
different. But of this more hereafter. VV 
S8. 2. How much the Imperfection of accurately The Diffe- 
diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either rence of Wit 
in the Dulnel, or Faults of the Organs of Senſe; and Judg- 
or want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or Attention in ment. 
the Underſtanding; or Haſtineſs and Precipitancy, natural to 
ſome Tempers, I will not here examine : It ſuffices to take 
notice, that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may 
reflect on, and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that Conſequence to 
its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this Faculty is in itſelf dull, 
or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one Thing 
from another; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Rea- 
ſon and Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If in having our Ideas 
in the Memory ready at hand, conſiſts Quickneſs of Parts; in 
this of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtin- 
guiſh one Thing from another, where there is but the leaſt Dif- 

ference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the Exactneſs of Judg- 
ment, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one 


Man above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 


| Reaſon of that common Obſervation that Men who have a 
great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Wit lying moſt 
in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſemblance 
or Congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and a- 
greeable Viſions in the Fancy: Judgment on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully, one from ano- 
ther, [das wherein can be found the leaſt Difference, thereby 


to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 


one Thing for another. This is a Way of proceeding quite con- 
trary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part, 
lies that Entertainment and Plcafantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the Fancy, and therefore ſo acceptable to all People; 
becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and there is required 
no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth or Reafon 
there is in it. The Mind without looking any farther, reſts 
latisfied with the Agreeableneſs of the Picture, and the Gaiety 
of the Fancy; and it is a Kind of Affront to go about to ex- 
amine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good Reaſon; 
whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that is not 
perfectly conformable to them. — Ce 
. „ 8 3. To 
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3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideat, it 

Clearneſi alone chiefly contributes, they be clear and deter mi- 
hinders Con- mate: And when they are fo, it will not breed 
Fuſion, any Confuſion or Miſtake about them, though 
the Senſes ſhould (as ſornetimes they do) con- 

vey them from the ſame Object differently, on different Oc- 


caſions, and ſo ſeem to err. For though a Man in a Fever 


ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at another time 
would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that 
Man's Mind would be as clear and diſtinct from the Idea of 
Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any 
more Confuſion between the Sov Ideas of Sweet and Birter, 
that the ſame Sort of Body tage at one time one, and at 
another time another Ie, by the Taſte, than it makes a 
Contuſion in two 7deas of White and Feet, or White and 
Round, that the ſame Piece of Sugar produces them both in 
the Mind at the ſame time. And the Idias of Orange-colour 
and Azure, that are produced in th: Mind, by the fame Par- 
cc] of the Infuſion of Liguum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtin 
I lens, than thote of the ſame Colours, taken from two very 
different Bodies. 
$. 4. The COMPARING them one with 
Comparing: another, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, 
Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another 
Operation of the Mind about its Idas, and is that upon which 


dcpends all that arge Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Re- 


latin; which of how vaſt an Extent it is, I ſhall have Oc- 
tion to conſider hercaſter. 
6. 5. How far Prutes partake in thi. is Faculty, 


HBrures com- iS not eaſy to determine; I] imagine they have 
are, but in- it not in any great Degree: Fas tho? they pro- 
perfectly. bably have ſeveral Ideas diſtinct enough, yet it 


ſeems to mi to be the Prerogative of Human 


Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas 


fo as to perceive them to be perfectly different, and fo conſe- 


quently two, to caſt about and conſider in what Circumſtances 


they are capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, 
Beaſts compare not their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible 8 
cumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves. The other 


5 *ower of comparing, which may be obſerved in Men, belong- 


ing to general Jdeas, and uſeful only to abſtracting S Reaſonings, | 
We 13 my probably conjectu re they have nat. . 
6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 


e the Mind about its Ide, is COMPUST- 
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TION); whereby i it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones 
it has received from Senſation and Reflection, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this, of Compoſition, may 
be reckon'd alſo, that of ENLARGING ; wherein, though 
the Compotition does not ſo much appear as in more complex 
ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, 
though of the ſame Kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Units 
together, we make the Idea of a Dozen; and putting together 
the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a F ur- 
lon 

C 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 
ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- Bruzes com- 
tain together ſeveral Combinations, or ſimple pound but lit- 
1azas, as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice 24. 
of his Maſter, make up the complex Idea a Nog 
has of him; or rather are ſo many diſtincts Marks whereby he 
knows him : yet I do not think they do of themſelves ever com- 
pound them, and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even 
where we think they have complex Ideas, tis only one fimple 
one that directs them in the Knowledge of ſeveral Things, 
which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight than we ima- 
gine. For I havebeen credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, 
play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in 
place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her, 
ſo long that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe Ani- 
mals which have a numerous Brood of young ones at once, ap- 
pear not to have any Knowledge of their Number; for though 
they are mightily concerned for any of their young, that are 


taken from them whilſt they are in ſight or hearing, yet it one 


or two of them be ſtolen from them in their Abſence; or with- 
out Noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, or to have any Scnie 
that their Number is leflen'd. 

$. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senfa- Naming. 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- 
gin, by degrees, to learn the Uſe of Signs. And when they have 
got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of 
articulate Sounds, they begin to make / Il erds to ſigniſy 
their Ideas to others: Thele verbal Signs they ſochetimes bor- 
row from others, and ſometimes make themſ-lves, as one may 
_ obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children often give 
to Things in their firſt Uſe of Language. 
| §. 9. The Uſe of Words then being to ſtand Ablracling. 
as outward Marks of our internal Ideas, and thoſe | 
Ideas being taken 1 trom e Things, if cvery partie _ 
+ F By c 
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Idea that we take | in, ſhould have a diſtinct Name, Names 
muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the par- 
ticular Ideas, received from particular Objects, to become ge- 
neral ; which is done by conſidering them as they are in the 
Mind fuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiftences, 
and the Circumſtances of real Exiftence, as Time, Place, or 
any other concomitant /deas. This is called ABSTRAC- 
TI NM, whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become 
eneral Repreſentatives of all of the fame Kind; and their 
— general Names, applicable to whatever exiſts confor- 
mable to ſuch abſtract /geas. Such preciſe, naked Appearances 
in the Mind, without confidering how, whence, or with what 
others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names 
commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Ex- 
iſtences into Sorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to 
_ denominate them aceording!y. Thus the fame Colour being 
obſerved to-day in Chaik or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday 
received from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone makes 
it a Repreſentative of all of that Kind; and having giving it the 
Name Hhitencſs, it by that Sound ſignifies the fame Qualitics 
whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; and thus Univerfals, 
whether Ideas or Terms, are made. 
§. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Braff 
Brutes abſtract compound and enlarge their Ideas that way, to 
a. any degree : This, I think, I may be poſitive i in, 
E that the Power of Aiftracting is not at all in 
them; and that the having of general s, is that which puts 
2 perfect Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes: and is an Ex- 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 


to. For it is evident, we obſerve no Fu in them, of 


making uſe of general Signs for univerſal Ideas; from which we 
have Reaſon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty of ab- 
ſtracting, or making general 7deas, ſince they have no Uſe of 
5 Words, pp any other general Signs. 

§. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to 
frame articulate Sounds, that they have no Uſe or. Knowledge 
of general Words; fince many of them, we find, can faſhion 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 
ver with any ſuch Application. And on the other fide, Men, 


who through ſome Defect in the Organs want Words, yet fail 


| Not to expreſs their general Idas by Signs, which ferve them 


inſtead of general Words; a Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 
| ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 
this 9 that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; 
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and 'tis that proper Difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 
rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance. For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 
It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe; but it is only in par- 
ticular Ideas, juſt as they received them from their Senſes. Th 
are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind 
of Abſtrafion. 

$. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the - 8 
Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing Lis and 
Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral PR | 
Ways of faltering would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who 
either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot 
diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to 
underitand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reafon, 
to any tolerable degree ; but only a little, and imperfectly, a- 
bout Things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And 
indeed, any of the fore-mentioned F aculties, if wanting, or 

out of order, produce ſuitable Defects in Men's Underſtandings : 
and Knowledge. 
1 3. In hne, the Defect of Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
Want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas 
Madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- 
treme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Facul- 
ty of Reaſoning ; but having joined together ſome Ideas very 

rongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 

do that argue right from wrong Principles: For by the Vio- 
lence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for 

Realities, they make right Deductions from them. Thus 
you ſhall find a diſtracted Man fancying himſclf a King, with 
2 right Inference, require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and 
Obedience : Others, who have thought themſelves made of 
(laſs, have uſed the Caution neceftary to preſerve ſuch brittle 
| Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, that a Man who is very 

ſober, and of a right Underſtanding 1 in all ocher things, may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam; if either b 
any ſudden. very ſtrong Impreſhon, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 
mented together ſo pow eriully, as to remain united. But 


there 
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there are Degrees of Madneſs as of Folly ; the Aſorderly 


jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In 
mort, herein ſeems to lie the Difference between Idiots and 
Madmen, that Madmen put wrong Ideas together, and ſo 
make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reafon right from 
them: But Idiots make very few or no Propotitions, and rea- 
ſon ſcarce at all. 

§. 14. Tei I think, are the firſt Faculties 
Aethed, and Operations of the Mind which it makes 
| uſe of it in Underſtanding; and though they are 
excrciſed about all its [os in gencral, vet the Inftonccs, 1 
bare hitherto giv en, have been chießy in iunple Ius; and I 
have fubjoined the Exylication of theſe Faculties ot the 
Mind, to that of ſimple {teas, before I come to whit 1 
have to ſay concerning complex ond, for thcie following 
Reaſons : 


Fi. . Becauſe ſeycral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at 
firſt principally about ſimple Ideas, we might, by following 
Nature in its ordinary Method, trace and "diſcover. them in 
their Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements. 

Secondly, Becauſe obferviny the Faculties of the Mind, how 
they operate about ſimple Ideas, which are ufrally in moſt 
Men's Mind much more clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than com- 
plex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind 
abſtracts, denominates, coinpares, n exerciſes its other Ope- 
rations, about thoſe which are comp! ex, wherein we are much | 
more liable to miſtake. | 
 _ Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 
Ideas, receiv'd from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected 
on, another Sct of Ideas, deriv'd from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call Reflection; and therefore fit to be 
conſidered in this Place, after the fimple [drags of Senſation. 

Of Compounding, Comparing, Abſtracting, Sc. I have but 

juſt ſpoken, having occaſion to treat of them more at large in 
ether Flaces. 
„„ . 15. And tot laws es 6 tae; and, I 
Theſe are the think, true Hilary of the firſt Beginnings of 
Beginnings of Human Knowledoe 5 whence the Mind has its 
Human firtt Objects, and by what Steps it makes ats 
Knowledge, Progreſs to the laying in, and ſtoring up thoſe 
„„ 18 Ideas, out of which: is to be framed all the 
Knowledge it is capable of; wherein | muſt appeal to Expe- 
rience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The beſt 
| 1 Way 
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Way to come to Truth, being to examine things as really th 
are, and not to conchade they : are, as we fancy of ourſelves, or 
have been taught by others to imagine 
16. Te "deal truly, this is the only May, 
that I can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of Things 
are brought into the Underflanding. If other 
Men have either Innate /d:as, or infuſed Principles, they have 
Reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſi- 
ble for bot, to deny them the Privilege that they have above 
their Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, 
and is agrecable to thoſe Notions, which, if we will examine 
the whole Courſe of Men in their ſcveral Ages, Countries, and 
Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have 
laid, and to correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and 
Degrecs thereof. 
$ 17. Ipretend not to teach, but to enquire ; ; | 
and therefore cannot but cankch here again, Dark Room. 
That external and internal Senſation are the 
only raflages, that I can find, of Knowledge, to the Under- 
ſtanding. Theſe alone, as far 1 can diſcover, are the Win- 
dos by which Light is let into this Dar# Roam. For, me- 
thinks the Underſtanding i is not much unlike a Cloſet, wholly 
ſhut from Light, with only ſome little Opening left, to let in 
external viſible Reſemblances, or Ideas of Things without; 
would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but ftay 
there, and lie fo orderiy as to be found upon occaſion, it would 
very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference 
to all Objects of Sight, and the {d-as of them. 
Ihbeſe are my Gue nes concerning the Means eas the 
Underſtanding comes to have and retain ſimple Ie, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I 
procecd now to examine {ome of thele timple 44s and their 
Modes, a little more e particularly. 


Appeal 1 to | 


pertence, 


HA XI: 

Of Complex IDE As. 

§. 1. Vl T YE have hitherto conſidered thoſe Made by the 
er Ideas, in the Reception whereof, Mind aut of 


the Mind is only paſſive, which Spe ones, 


are thoſe ſimple oncs received trom ge ation and X. Feclion belore | 
| MENLIVL, cd, 
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mentioned, whereof the Mind cannot make one te itfeff, nor 
have any Idea which does not y conſiſt of them. But as 
the Mind is wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its fimple 
Ideas, fo it exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of its 
fimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foundations of the reſt, 
the other are framed. The Acts of the Mind wherein it ex- 
erts its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three; 
1. Combining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, 
and thus all the complex Ideas are made. 2. The ſecond, is 
bringing two /azas, whether fimple or complex, together; 
and fetting them by one another, ſo as to take a View of 
them at once, without uniting them into one; by which way 
it gets all its Ideas of Relations. The third, is ſeparating 
them from all other Ideas that accompany them in their real 
_ Exiſtence ; this is called 4b/tra1on - And thus all its general 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of 
Operation, to be much-what the ſame in the Material and In- 
tellectual World: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he 
has no Power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man 
can do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by 
one another, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin 
with the firſt of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, 
and come to the other two in their due Places. As ſimple 
Lias are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united to- 
_ gether ; ſo the Mind has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them 
united together, as one Idea; and that not only as they are 
united in external Objects, but as itſelf has join'd them. Iaea: 
thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Com- 
plex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the 
_ Univerſe; which though complicately of various ſimple Ideas, or 
complex Ideas, made up of {imple ones, yet are, when the Mind 
pleaſes, conſidered each by itſelf, as one entire thing, and ſig- 
aibed by one Name: ͤ v „„ 
5 F. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joiring 
Made wolunta- together its Ideas, the Mind has great Power 
119. in varying and multiplying the Objects of its 
5 . Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or 
Reflection furniſhed it with: But all this till confined to thoſe. 
ſimple Ideas, which it received from thoſe two Sources, and 
' which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. For 
ſimple Ideas are all from Things themſelves , and of theſe the 
Mind can have no more, nor any other than what are ſuggeſted 
to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than 
what come from without by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other 
| 5 Kind 
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kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds 
in itſelf: But when it has once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is 
not confined barely to Obſervation, and what offers itſelf from 
without; it can, by its own Power, put together thoſe [dear 
it has, and make new Complex ones, which it never received ſo 
united. 5 
F. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and 

decompounded, though their Number be in- Are either 
finite, and the Variety endleſs, wherewith they Modes, Sub- 
fill and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I ff ances, or 
think, they may all be reduced under theſe three Relations. 
Heads. | 

1. Modes. » 

2. Subſtances. 

3. Relations. 


F. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, Modes. 
which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are con- 
ndered as Dependencies on, or Aﬀections of Subſtances ; ſuch 
are the Ideas lignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
tber, &c. And if in this, I uſe the Word Mode in ſomewhat a 
different Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg pardon ; it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary re- 
ceived Notions, either to make new Words, or to ufc old Words 


in ſomewhat a new Signification, the latter whereof, in our pre- 


{ent Cafe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

§. 5. Of theſe Modes there are two Sorts, which 5 ach aut 
deſerve diſtinct Conſideration. Firff, There ,. Nader. 
are ſome which are only Variations, or different | 
Combinations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the Mixture 
of any other, as a Dozen, or Score; which are nothing but 
the Ideas of fo many diſtinct Units added together; and theſe I 
call /imple Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one 
{imple dea. Secondly, There are others compounded of fim- 
ple Ideas of ſeveral Kinds, put together, to make one complex 
one; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of Co- 
lour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, 
Which being the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any 


thing, without the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is 


viſible, a Combination of ſeveral Ideas of ſeveral Kinds; and 
ace cat and Ae Eo: Ga 

FS. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are Subſtances fin- 
fack Combinations of fimple Ideas, as are taken Ile ar colle2ive 
5 5 Aces - 
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to repreſent diſtinct particular Things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; 
in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as 
it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if to Subſtance be 
joined the ſimple 1dca of a certain dull whitiſh Colour, with 
certain Degrees of Weiglit, Hardneſs, Ductility, and Fuſtbili- 
ty, we have the Ia of Lead; and a Combination of the 
Ideas of a certain Sort of Fi igure, with the Powers of Motion, 
Thought, and Reafoning, joined to Subſtance, make the or- 
dinary Lita of a Man. "Now, of Subſtances alſo, there are 
two Sorts of Ideas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſe- 
parately, as of a Alan, or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe 
put together, as an Army of Men, or Hack of Sheep; which 
collectide Ideas of ſeveral Sub/tances, thus put together, are as 
_— each of them one lingle Idea, as chat of a Man, or an 
nit. 

. 87. Thi diy, The laſt Sort of complex Ideas 
Relation. is that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the 
Conſideration, and comparing one Idea with 
another : Of theſe ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall treat in their Order. 

8. If we will trace the Progreſs of our 

The abr/ejt Minds, and with Attention obſerve how it re- 

Ideas from the peats, adds together, and unites its ſimple [dens 
truc Scare, keceived from Senfation and Reflection, it will 

lead us farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould 

have imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily 

obſerve the Originals of our Notions, that even the nigſi ab- 

Arie Ideas, how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or 
from any Operation of our oven Minds, are yet only ſuch as 
the Underſtanding frames to itie}f, by repeating and joining to- 
5 gether Ideas, that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from 
its own Operadions about them: So that thoſe cven large and 

abſtratt Ideas are deriuad from Senſation, or Reflection, being 

no other than what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its own 
Faculties, employed about [as received from Objects of Senſe, 

or from the Operations it obſerves in itſelf about them, may, 

and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the 

Ideas we have of Stace, Time, and Infinity, and ſome tew other, 

that ſcem the moſt remote from thole Originals. | 
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CH AP. Am 


Of Simple Mod s; and firſt, of the Simple Modes 
| : ct Space. 


§. 1 1 Hough in the foregoing Part I have 
otten mentioned ſimple [deas, which Simple Modes. 
are truly the Materials of all our 
Knowledge; vet having treated of them there, rather in the 
way that they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from 
others more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to 
take a View of ſome of them again under this Conſide ration, 
and examine thoſe different Modifications of the fame Idea; 
which the Mind either finds in, Things exiſting, or is able to 
make within itſelf, without the Help of any extrinſecal Object, 
or any foreign Suggeſtion. 

Thoſe 47:4: feations of any one f imple Idea, (which, as has 
been ſaid, I call fmple MHodes,) are as perfectly different and 
diftinct 2 in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance 
or Contrariety. For the Idea of Two, is as diſtin& from that 
of One, as Bl. eneſs from Fiat, or either of them from any 
Number: And yet it is made up only of that ſimple Ilia of an 
Unit repeated; and Repetitions of this Kind, joined together, 
make thoſe dittinct / 2 mpic Modes of a Dozen, a Groſs, a a Mi- 
lion. N 
F. 2. I ſhall begin with the fi ple fs of Space. | 
I have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the [dra Idea of d Far- : 
of Space, both by our Sight and Touch; which 
think, is fo evident, that it would be as necdleſs to go to prove, 
that Men perccive, by their Sight, a Dittance between Bodies 
of different Colours, or between the Parts of the fame Body ; 
as that they fee Colours themſelves : Nor is it leſs obvious, that 
they can do fo in the dark by Feeling and Touch. 

F. 3. This Space conſidered barely i in Length 
between any two Beings, without confidering 
any thing elſe between them, is called Dz/tarnce : 
If conſidered in Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, I think it 
may be called . The Term Extenſion is uſually applied 
to it in what manner ſoever conſidered. _ 

S. 4. Each different Diſtance is a different Hurenfty. 
Modification of Space, and each Idea , ary dH. 


Space and Ex- 


tenſror. 


| ferent 
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ferent Diſtance, or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. Men, 
for the Uſe and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their 
Minds the Ideas of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, 
Foot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which 
are ſo many diſtinct Ideas made up only of Space. When any 
ſuch ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to 
Men's Thoughts, they canin their Minds repeat them as often 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of 
Body, or any thing elſe ; and frame to themſelves the Ideas of 
long, ſquare, or cubick Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here amongſt 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds 
of all Bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge 
their Idea of Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of re- 
peating, or doubling any Idea we have of any Diſtance, and add- 
Ing it to the former as often as we will, without being ever able 
to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as we 

will, is that which gives us the Idea of Immenſity. 
— §. 5. There is another Modification of this 
- Figure, Idea, which is nothing but the Relation which 
the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or 
circumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the 
Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come 
within our Reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and 
Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its View : Where ob- 
| ſerving how the Extremities terminate either in ftrait Lines, 
which meet at diſcernible Angles; of in crooked Lines, 
| wherein no Angles can be perceived; by confidering theſe 
as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of 
any Body, or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which af- 
fords to the Mind infinite Variety. For beſides the vaſt Num- 
ber of difterent Figures, that do really exiſt in the coherent 
Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, 
by varying the Idea of Space, and thereby making ftill new _ 
Compoſitions, by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as 
it pleaſes, is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo it can multiply 

Figures in infinitum. „ 1 

. S8. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat 
Figure. the Idea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and 
1 join it to another in the ſame Direction, which 

is to double the Length of that ſtrait Line, or elſe join it to 
another with what Inclinations it thinks fit, and ſo make what 
Sort of Anglcs it pleaſes : And being able alſo to ſhorten any 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or 
what Part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an End of 
a „%% ad, | | 
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* ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs; ſo 
allo the Lines that are its Sides, of what Length he pleaſes ; 
which uns again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 
different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evi- 
dent that it can multiply Figures, both in their Shape and Ca- 
pacity, in inſinitum; all which are but fo many different /emple 
Modes of Space. 
The ſame that it can do with ſtrait Lines, it can do alſo 
with crooked, or crooked and ſtrait together; and the ſame it 
can do in Lines, it can do alſo in Superficies; by which we 
may be led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of 
Figures that the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to 
multiply the /mmple Mades of Space, 
$. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, 
and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Place. 
Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the re- 
lation of Diſtance between any two Bodies or Points; ſo in our 
Idea of Place, we conſider the relation of Diſtance betwixt 
any Thing, and any two or more Points, which are conſider'd 
as keeping the ſame Diſtance one with another, and fo conſi- 
| dered as at reſt: For when we find any Thing at the ſame 
Diſtance now, which it was yeſterday «rom any two or more 
Points, which have not fince changed their Diſtance one with 
another, and with which we then compared it, we ſay it hath 
kept the fame Place; but if it hath ſenſibly alter'd its Diſtance 


with either of thoſe Points, we ſay it hath changed its Place; 


tho” vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common Notion of Place, we 
do not always exactly obſerve the Diſtance from preciſe Points, 
but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we con- 
fider the Thing placed to bear relation, and its Diſtance from 

which we have ſome Reaſon to obſerve. „ 

S. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 
Square of the Cheſs-board where we left chem, we ſay, they 
are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved : tho” perhaps the Cheſs- 
board hath been in the mean time carried out of one Room 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs- board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The Cheſs-board we alſo fay is in the ſame Place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame Part of the Cabin, though perhaps the 
Ship which it is in fails all the while; and the Ship is faid to 
be in the ſame Place, fuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance with 

the Parts of the neighbouring Land; tho' perhaps the Earth 
| hath turned round; and fo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and 
Ship, have every one changed Fn in reſpect of remoter Bo- 


dies, 
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dies, which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another. But 
yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs- men, and the Diſtance 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs-board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth that by which 
we determined the Place of the Ship, theſe Things may be ſaid 
3 to be in the ſame Place in thoſe reſpects; tho' their 
Diſtance from ſome other Things, which in this Matter we did 
not conſider, being varied, they have undoubtedly changed Place 
in that reſpect; and we ourſelves ſhall think fo, when we have 
occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 
S8. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance we call Place, being 
made by Men for their common Uſe, that by it they might be 
able to deſign the particular Poſition of Things where they had 
occaſion for ſuch Deſignation, Men conſider and determine of 
this Place by reference to thoſe adjacent Things which beſt 
ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without conſidering other 
Things which to another Purpoſe would better determine the 
Place of the ſame Thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the Uſe 
of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs- man being deter- 
mined only within thatchequer'd Piece of Wood, it would croſs 
that Purpoſe to meaſure it by any Thing elſe : But when theſe 
very Cheſs-men are put in a Bag, if any one ſhould aſk where 
the black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place by 
the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs-board ; 
there being another Uſe of deſigning the Place it is now in, than 
when in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be deter- 
mined by other Bodies. So if any one ſhould aſk, in what Place 
are the Verſes which report the Story of Niſus and Eurialus, it 
would be very improper to determine this Place, by ſaying, 
they were in ſuch a Part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library; 
but the right Deſignation of the Place would be by the Parts 
of Virgil's Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, that theſe 
Verſes were about the middle of the Ninth Book of his Æneids, 
and that they have been always conſtantly in the fame Place 
ever ſince Virgil was printed; which is true, tho' the Book it- 
| felf hath moved a thoufand times; the Uſe of the Idea of Place 
bere, being to know only in what Part of the Book that Story 
is, fo that upon Occaſion we may know where to find and have 
_ recourſe to it for our Uſe, Ls 
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F. 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe Place. 
but ſuch a relative Poſition of any Thing as I have before 
mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſily admitted, when 
we conſider that we have no Idea of the Place of the Univerſe, 
. tho” we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond that we 
have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtin, particular Beings, in 
reference to which we can imagine it to have any relation of 
diſtance; but all beyond it is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For to ſay that 
the World is ſomewhere, means no more than it does exiſt; 
this, though a Phraſe borrowed from Place, fignifying only its 
Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find out and frame 
in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of the Univerſe, he 
will be able to tell us whether it moves or ftands ſtill in the un- 
diſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space; tho? it be true that the 
Word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senſe, and ſtands 
for that Space which any Body takes up ; and fo the Univerſe 
is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place, we have by the 
ſame means that we get the Idea of Space (whereof this is but 
a particular limited Conſideration) viz. by our Sight and 
Touch, by either of which we receive into our Minds the [deas 
of 2 or Diſtance. 8 | = 
§. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade 


us that Body and Extenſion are the ſame thing, — a 58 5 
who either change the Signification of Words, 3 5 


which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having | 

fo ſeverely condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath 
been too much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful 
Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they 
mean by Body and Extenſion the ſame that other People do, 
viz, by Body, ſomething that is folid and extended, whoſe Parts 
are inſeparable and moveable different ways; and by Exten- 
ſion, only the Space that lies between the Extremities of thoſe 
ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them, they con- 
found very different Ideas one with another. For I appeal to 
every Man's own Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not 

as diſtinct from tliat of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of Scar- 
let Colour? It is true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without Extenſion; but this 
| hinders not but that they are diſtinct Ideas. _ Ideas re- 
quire others as neceſſary to their Exiſtence or Conception, 

which yet are very diſtinct Ideas. Motion can neither be, 
nor be conceived without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, 
nor Space Motion; Space can exiſt without it, and they are 
I 2 RET very 
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very diſtinct Ideas; and fo, I think, are thoſe of Space and 
Solidity. Solidity is fo inſeparable an Idea from Body, that 
upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe and 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it be a Rea- 
ſon to prove that Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Think- 
ing includes not the Idea of Extenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon 
will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove that Space is not Body, be- 
cauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and Solidity 
being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as 
what ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Body then and 
Extenſion, it is evident, are two diſtinct Ideas. For, 
§. 12. Fir/t, Extenſion includes no Solidity nor Reſiſtance 
to the Motion of Body, as Body does. 
§. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 
from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really nor mentally. For I demand of any one to re- 
move any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, 
even fo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to 
make two l where before there was a Continuity: 
And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superfi- 


cies, where before tnere was a Continuity, and conſider them 


as removed one from the other; which can only be done in 
Things conſidered by the Mind as capable of being ſeparated; 
and by Separation, of acquiring new diſtinct Superficies, which 
they then have not, but are capable of; but neither of theſe 
Ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as J think, 
compatible to pure Space. 5 
It is true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space as 
is anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſiderin 
the reſt, which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo 
much as mental Separation or Diviſion; ſince a Man can no 
more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies ſe- 
parate one from the other, than he can aQually divide without 
making two Superficies disjoined one from the other; but a 
partial Conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may conſider 
Light in the Sun without its Heat, or Mobility in Body with- 
out its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation; one 
is only a partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone; and 
the other is a Conſideration of both, as exitting ſeparately. 


§. 14* Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 


which follows from their Inſeparability, A7:t:on being nothing 
but change of diſtance between any two Things; but this can- 
> OG . 0 
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not be between Parts that are inſeparable, which therefore 
muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. 

Thus the determined Idea of fimple Space diſtinguiſhes it 
plainly and ſufficiently from Boay, fince its Parts are inſepa- 

2 immoveable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of 

FS. 15. If any one aſk me, IM bat this Space I r 

bk of is? I wil tell him, when he tells me bene es." 

what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually of 
done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra par- 
tes, is to ſay only, that Extenſion is Extenſion : 

For what am I the better informed in the Nature of Extenſion, 

when I am told, that Extenſion is to hav? Parts that are extend- 

ed, exterior to Parts that are extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of 
extended Parts ? As if one aſking what a Fibre was? I ſhould 

_ anſwer him, that it was a Thing made up of ſeveral Fibres ; 
would he hereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was 

better than he did before? Or rather, would he not have rea- 

ſon to think that my Deſign was to make Sport with him, ra- 
ther than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him ? 

9. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body po, gn . 
are the ſame, brings this Dilemma; either this B 1 2 
Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be 4e 4 Spi. 

between two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily ,;,, proves vor 
touch; if it be allowed to be ſomething, they 9 - and Body 

aſk, whether it be Body or Spirit? To Which | the ſame. _ 
anſwer by another Queſtion, Who told them 
that there was or could be nothing but ſolid Beings which could 
not think, and thinking Beings that were not extended? which 

is all they mean by the Terms Body and Spirit. 5 

FS. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually it is) Su&flance 

whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance which we 

or Accident? I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; #70w not, no 
nor ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till Pe againft 
they that aſk, ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of ace without 

Sub, ance. „„ „ 

$ 18. I endeavour as much as I can to deliver myſelf from 

_ thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by ta- 

king Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign 

A 3 where we have none, by making a Noiſe with 
Sounds, without clear and diſtinct Significations. Names made 

at pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 

underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 

mim Idear. And I deſire thoſe who lay To much Streſs on the 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Sub/ance, to confider, whether 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe? and whe- | 
ther it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three ſo 


different Beings are called Sub/ances ? If fo, whether it will 


not thence follow, that God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 
the ſame common Nature of Sub/fance, differ not any other- 
wiſe than in a bare different Modification of that Sub/tance ? 
as a Tree and a Pebble being im the ſame Senſe Body, and 
agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 
Modification of that common Matter ? which will be a very 
harſh Doctrine. If they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite 
Spirits, and Matter, in three different Significations, and that 
it ſtands for one Idea, when G ON is ſaid to be a Subhſtance; 
for another, when the Soul is called Suhb/tance; and for a third, 
when a Body is called ſo: If the Name Subſtance ſtands for 
three ſeveral diſtinct Ideas, they would do well to make known 

thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to give three diſtindt Names to 
them, to prevent, in ſo important a Notion, the Confuſion 


and Errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous 


Ule of fo doubtful a Term; which is fo far from being ſuſpect- 


ed to have three diſtinct, that in ordinary Uſe it has ſcarce one 
clear diſtinct Signification: And if they can thus make three 
_ diſtinct Ideas of Sub/tance, what hinders why another may not 
make a fourth? 3355 5 


Subſtance and $. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of 


A, of Acc:dents, as a ſort of real Beings, that needed 
3 U in ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 
_ Philoſophy. the Word S Hence to ſupport them. Had the 


poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the 
Earth alſo wanted fomething to bear it up) but thought of this 
Word Sub/tance, he needed not to have been at the Trouble 
to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his 


Elephant; the Word Sub//ance would have done it effectually. 


And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an An- 
ſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, that Subſance, without know- 
ing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as we take it 


for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine from our European 
Philoſophers, that SzubRance, without knowing what it is, is 
that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Sub/?ance, we have 


no {dea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of what 
it does. Cr on 
$. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 


| American, wie enquired into the Nature of Things, would 


Ne 
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ſcaree take it for a ſatisfactory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, that a Pillar was a Thing ſup- 
ported by a Baſis, and a Baſs ſomething that ſupported a Pillar; 
would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with 
ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would be 
very liberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the Things 


they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books 


conſiſted of Paper and Letters, and that Letters were Things 
inhering in Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth Letters ; 
a notable Way of having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper! 
But were the Latin Words Inbærentia and Sub/tantia put into 
the plain Engliſb ones that anſwer them, and were called ic 


ing on and under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the 


very great Clearneis there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and 

Accidents, and ſhew of what Uſe they are in deciding of — 

ſtions in Philoſophy. | 

$. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space. If 4 

| Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, } Yacuum 
eyond the ut- 

no one will affirm, I would aſk, Whether, „ ls of 

GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of cor- Beds. MT 

poreal Beings, he could not ſtretch his Hand 


| beyond his Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm 
where there _ before Space without Bady ; and if there he 


ſpread his Fingers, there would ftill be hace between them 
without Body ; if he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt 
be becauſe of ſome external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him 


alive, with ſuch a Power of moving the Parts of his Body that 
dae hath now; which is not in itfelf impoſſible, if GOD fo 
_ pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt, it is not impoſſible for GOD ſo 
to move him:) And then I aſk, Whether that which hinders 
his Hand from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident? 


Something or Nothing? And when they have reſolved that, 


they will be able to reſolve themſelves what that is, which is, 
or may be between two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, 
has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt 
as good, that where nothing hinders, (as bey ond the utmoſt. 
Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move on, 


as where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt ne- 
ceſſarily touch; for pure Space between, is ſufficient to take 


away the Neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the _ 
Way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. The Tr uth is, theſe _ 
Men muſt either own that they think Body infinite, though | 
they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe aikrm that Space is not 
Body. For 1 would fain _ with that thinking Man chat 
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can in his Thoughts ſet any Bounds to Space, more than he 
can to Duration; or by thinking, hope to arrive at the End 
of either; and therefore if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, 


Jo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite or infinite 


alike. 2 RY 
$. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſ- 


The Power of ſibility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt 


Annihilatiom not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny 
proves a Va- a Power in God to annihilate any Part of Mat- 
cuum. ter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that GOD 

can put an End to all Motion that is in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and 


Reft, and continue them ſo long as he pleaſes. Whoever 


then will allow that G OD can, during ſuch a general Reſt, 
annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
maſt neceſſarily admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum; for it is 


evident, that the Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body; 


for the circumambient Bodies being in a perfect Reſt, are a 
Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it a perfect Impoſ- 
fibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed 
the neceſſary Motion of one a of Matter into the Place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a 


Conſequence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude, which will 
therefore need ſome better Proof than a ſuppoſed Matter of 
Fact, which Experiment can never make out; our own clear 


and diſtinct Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſa- 


ry Connection between Space and Solidity, ſince we can con- 
ceive the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or 
againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtinct Ideas 
of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Exten- 
ſion void of Solidity, tho they deny its Exiſtence, or elſe they 


diſpute about nothing at all. For they who fo much alter the 


Signification of Words, as to call Extenſion Body, and conſe- 
quently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be nothing but 
pure Extenſion, without Solidity, muſt talk — when=- 


ever they ſpeak of Vacuum, fince it is impoſſible for Extenſion 
to be without Extenſion ; for Vacuum, whether we affirm or 
deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space without Body; whoſe very 


 Exittence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 


Matter infinite, and take from God a Power to annihilate any 


Particle of i; 


Motion groves Fi. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the ut- : 
4 Vacuum. moſt Bounds of Body in the Univerſe, nor appeal 
2 = e No” 
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to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies 
that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeem to me plainly 
to evince it. For I defire any one fo to divide a ſolid Body of 
any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid 
Parts to move up and down freely every way within the 
Bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void 
Space, as big as the leaſt Part into which he has divided the 
ſaid ſolid Body. And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body 
divided, is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the 
Bulk of a Muſtard-Seed, be requiſite to make room for the free 
Motion of the Parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of 
its Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 
leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of 
ſolid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 Part of a Muſtard-Seed: 
For if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in 
mnfinitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it de- 
ftroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space 
void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter 
now exiſting in Nature, 'tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes 
as great a ö between Space and Body, as if it were 
Mya xzoue, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And there- 
fore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, 
caqual to the leaſt Parcel of the divided folid Matter, but to 
J or 7255 of it, the ſame Conſequence will always follow of 
Space, without * — 3 | 
FS. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether 7, 
Ls „3b ee 
the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the ꝙ ous. 
real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it;, 
which 'tis plain Men have, when they enquire and diſpute 
whether there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Idea 
of Space without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about 
its Exiſtence: And if their Idea of Body did not include in it 
ſomething more than the bare Idea of Space, they could have 
no doubt about 7 Plenitude of the World; and 'twould 
be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without 
Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 
without Body, ſince theſe were but different Names of the ſame 
„ = % ; . 
S8. 25. Tis true, the Idea of Eatenſin joins it- Extenſion be- 
ſelf fo inſeparably with all viſible, and moſt tan- ixg in/eparavie 
gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, from Body, 
or feel very few external Objects, without taking F/ nt 
in Impreſhons or Extenſion too. This Readineis the Jam. | 
of 


fthoſe 
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of Extenſion to make itſelf be taken Notice of ſo conſtantly 
with other Ideas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome 
have made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion; 
which is not much to be wondered at, ſince ſome have had 
their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch (the buſieſt of ali our 
Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence to any 
Ley, "ng had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
Hen, who take the Meaſure and Poflibility of all Being, 
only from their narrow and groſs Imaginations : But having 
here to do only with thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body 
to be Extenſion, becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any 
ſenſible Quality of any Body without Extenſion, I ſhall de- 
fire them to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideas 
of Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch, 
nay, had they examined the Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that they included 
in them no Idea of Extenfion at all, which is but an Affection 
of Body, as well as the reſt diſcoverable by our Senſes, 
which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Eſſences 
of Things. wn 
F. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, 
muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things 
which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are in- 
ſeparable from them ; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſence 
of every Thing. For there is not any Object of Senfation or 
Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: Buy 
the Weakneſs of this Kind of Argument we have already 
ſThewn ſufficiently, 2 9 „„ 
55 F. 27. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think 
| _—_ 4 4 the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 
| Al itt. . plain to me, that we have as clear an Idea 27 
3 Space diſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Soli- 
dity diſtinct from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
out Motion, though it be never fo certain, that neither Bod 
nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence 
of other Beings at a Diſtance, or whether they will think the 
Words of the moſt knowing K ing Solomon, The Hleaden, and the 
Heaven of Heavers, cannot contain thee ;. or thote more empha- 
tical ones of the infpired Philoſopher, St. Pard, in him we lime, 
move, ane fade gur Beings, axe to be underſtood in a liter?) 
Ts A e Senſe, 
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Senſe, I leave every one to conſider; only our Idea of Space 
is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diftint from that 
of Body. For whether we conſider in Matter itſelf the Di- 


ſtance of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it in reſpet of 


thoſe ſolid Parts, Extenſiun; or whether conſidering it as lying 
between the Extremities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimen- 
ſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs ; or elſe con- 


fidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, 
without any Conſideration, whether there be any Matter or no 
between, we call it Di/ffance. However named or conſidered, 


it is always the ſame uniform ſimple Idea of Space, taken from 
Objects about which our Senſes have been converſant, whereof 
having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and conſider the 
Space or Diſtance fo imagined, either as filled with ſolid 
Parts, fo that another Body cannot come there, without diſ- 
placing and thruſting out the Body that was there before ; or 


elſe as void of Solidity, fo that a Body of equal Dimenſions to 


that empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the 
Removing or Expulſion of any Thing that was there. But to 


avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were 


poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion were applied 
only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of par- 


ticular Bodies, and the Term Expanſion to Space in general, 
with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to ſay, Space 


is expanded, and Body extended. But in this, every one has his 
Liberty; I propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtinct Way 
of Speaking. 5 „„ 
FS. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words Mer differ lit- 
ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as 2le in clear 
2 great many other Caſes, quickly end the Diſ- ſimple Ideas. 
pute. For I am apt to think, that Men, when | 


they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 

confound one another with different Names. I imagine that 

Men who abſtract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 


Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in Thinking ; how- 


ever they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 
the Way of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have 


been bred up in: though amongft unthinking Men, who ex- 
amine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and ftrip 


them not from the Marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 


to 
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to ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any 

two thinking Men ſhould really have different [z:as, I do not 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 
J muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that Sort of Ideas I ſpeak 
of. Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed No- 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, 
and common Converſation : It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to 
examine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and 
diſtinct ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded ; and 
to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a ne- 
ceſſary Connection and Dependance one upon another. Till 
a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will oſten 
find himſelf at a Loſs. e N 


nr By. 
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HERE is another Sort of Diſtance 
or Length, the Idea whereof we 
e get not from the permanent Parts 

of Space, but from the fleeting and perpetually 
periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the 
ſimple Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, where- 


of we have diſtinct Ideas, as Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time 


| Duration is $.1.F 
Aeeting Exten- 


fron. 


and Eternity. 55 5 N 
N : §. 2. The Anſwer of 3 to one who 
Refeion on. aſked what Time was, Si non rogas intelligo, 
the Trainof our (Which amounts to this; the more I ſet myſelf 
Idea. to think of it, the leſs I underſtand it,) might 
78 perhaps perſuade one, that Time, which reveals 

all other Things, is itſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, are not without Reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
t . may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 

ri che to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 
Ha our Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to {47:1412 us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtint as many 
| other, 
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other, which are thought much leſs obſcure; and we ſhall find 
that the Idea of Eternity itſelf is derived from the fame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our Ideas. 

| Fo underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought 
with Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Dura- 
tion, and how we came by it. Tis evident to any one who 
will but obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a 
Train of Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his 
Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Neffection on theſe 
Appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after another in our Minds, 
is that which furniſhes us with the Idea of Succe/ſron - And the 
Diftance between any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the 
Appearance of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call 
Duration. For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive 
ſucceſſively ſeveral Ideas in our Mind, we know that we do 
exiſt, and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of 
the Exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe, commenſurate, 
to the Succeſſion of any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of 
ourſelves, or any other Thing co-exifting with our Thinking. 
F. 4. That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration, 
from this Original, v:z. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duraticn, 
but by conſidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, 
our Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one 
clearly experiments in himſelf whilſt he ſieeps ſoundly, whether 
an Hour, or a Day, or a Month, or a Year; of which Dura- 
tion of Things, whit he ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no Per- 
ception at all, but it is quite loſt to him, and the Moment where- 
in he leaves off to think, till the Moment he begins to think 
again, ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And to I doubt ror. 
but it will be to a waking Man, it it were poſſible for him to 
| keep only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Suc- 
ceſhon of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
very intently on one thing, fo as take but little Notice of the 
Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up 
with that earneſt Contemplation, lets ſlip out of his Account a 
good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 
it is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Dura- 
tion, it is becauſe during that Time we have no Succeſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of {deas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind 


Chic 
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one after another, he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, a 
Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it is 
to me veryclear, that Men derive their /deas of Duration from 
their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 
one another in their own Underſtandings, without which Ob- 
ſervation they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever may 
happen in the World. | 

7 14 of © $. 5. Indeed a Man having, from reflecting on 


7 
Shad the Succeſſion and Number of his own Thoughts, 


Sol a ; got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can ap- 
Things whilſt ply that Notion to things, which exiſt while he 
ave ſleep. does not think; as he that has got the Idea of 


Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, 
can apply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And 
therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length of 
Duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or ary, > not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu- 
lar and conſtant, he can, upon the Suppoſition, that that Re- 
volution has proceeded after the ſame Manner, whilſt he was 
aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times; he 
can, I ſay, imagine and make Allowance for the Length of 
Duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and Eve, (when they 

were alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary Night's 
Sleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four Hours in one con- 

tinued Sleep, the Duration of that twenty-four Hours had been 
irrecoverably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of their 

Accompt of Time. _ = . „ 
„ S. 6. Thus by reflefting on the appearing of va- 
The Idea of Dt. Ideas, one a E another in = Dal n 

Suaccſſan not ings, wwe get the Notion of Succeſſun ; which if 
Joon onion. any one ſhould think we did rather get from 

our Obſeryation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, 
be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable /deas. For a 
Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 
tion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train of 
 fucceſſeve Ideas; v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of 
| Land, in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, 
a whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either; 
though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 
moved, during that Time, a great Way: But as ſoon as he 

_ perceives either of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome 
8 I other 
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other Body, as ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in 
him, then he perceives that there has been Motion. But 
where-ever a Man is, with all Things at reſt about him, with- 
out perceiving any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet 
he has been thinking, he will perceive the various Ideas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, 
and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could obſerve 
no Motion. | 

F. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very flow, 
tho' they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becaufe in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their Change 
of Diſtance is fo flow, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but 

a good while one after another: and ſo not cauſing a conſtant 
Train of new Ideas, to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in 
a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſhon with 
out a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. 

$. 8. On the contrary, Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to 
affect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
of their Motion, and fo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the 
Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that 
moves round about in a Circle, in leſs Time than our 7deas are 
wont to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to 
move; but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter 
or Colour, and not a Part of a Circle in Motion. . 
| . 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whe- , - . 
7 4 ic be not probable, that our Ideas do, whilſt | + ae rag f 
we are awake, ſucceed one another in our ain D. 3 
Mlinds at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the of Quicknefs 
Images in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round * I 
by the Heat of a Candle. The Appearance of theirs in Train, 
though, perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes 
flower ; yet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man: 
There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Duickneſs and Slowneſs of 
the Succeſſion of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, be yond 
which they can neither delay nor haſten. Y : 1 eY 

F. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is from 
obterving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion ; which 
if exceeding quick, the Senfe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its Way take with it 
any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; tis as clear as any De- 
monſtration can be, that it mult ſtrike ſucceſſively the two * 
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of the Room: *Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Part of 
the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and fo in Succeſſion: And 
yet I believe nobody, who ever felt the Pain of fuch a Shot, 
or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive 
any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of fo ſwift a S.oke. 
Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Suc- 
ceſſion, is that which we may call an Inſtant; and is that 
which takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without 
the Succeſſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no 
Succeſſion at all. 8 | 
$. 11. This alſo happens where the Motion is ſo flow, as 
not to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as 
faſt as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it ; and 
fo other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come in- 
to our Minds, between thoſe offer d to our Senſes, by the mo- 
ving Body, there the Senſe of Motion ts lift; and the Body, 
though it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance 
with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of our own Minds 
do naturally follow one another in Train, the Thing ſeems to 
ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows 
of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but flow Motions, where, 
though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of 
Diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion itfelf we per- 
cCeive not. - oh SIN 
The: Train the F. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant 
| Meaſure of and regular Succeſſien of Ideas in a waking Man, 
other Succeſ= it, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all 
 frors. other Succeſſions : whereof if any one either ex- 
ceeds the Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, &c. 
take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea; or 
elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo ſlow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in 
which they take their Turns; as when any one or more Ideas, 
in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between thoſe 
| which are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Di- 
| ſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol- 
| lowing one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant con- 
tinued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with 
certain Gaps of Reſt between. . 
Cop A If it be fo, that the Ideas of our Minds, 
The * 2%" whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly change 
n and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would be 


| 6 impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think 
AGE long of anyone Thing: By which, if it be meant 
| 8 that 
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that a Man may have one ſelfeſame ſingle Idea a long time alone 
in his Mind, without any Variation at all, I think, in Matter of 
Fact, it is not poſſible for which (not knowing how the Ideas 
of our Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, 
whence they have their Light, and how they come to make 
their Appearances) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience 
and I would have any one try whether he can keep one unva- 
ried ſingle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for any con- 
ſiderable time together. 

S. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any degree of 
Light or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind; 
but that ſome, either of another Kind, or various Conſidera- 
tions of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be 
as wary as he can. 55 : 
S8. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, 
is only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are that take their 
Turns in his Underſtanding ; or elſe to direct the Sort, and 
call in ſuch as he hath a delle or uſe of; but hinder the conſtant 
Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, tho he may com 
monly chuſe whether he will hee dfully obſerve and conſider 
them. 5 . N 1 
§. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Ideas , _ 
Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not - e * 
here diſpute ; but this I am ſure, that they in- „ Senſe W- 
clude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; prion. 
and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other-  _ 
wiſe, I think he would have none at all; which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we 
take of the Ideas of our Minds, appearing there one after ano- 
ther, is that which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, 
without which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. It is nt 
then Mation, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds 
whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Dura- 
tion; whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, 
than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Succefion of Ideas, 
as I have before ſhew'd; and we have as clear an Idea of Suc- 


ceſſion and Duration, by the Train of other Ideas ſuccceding 
one another in our Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, 


as by the Train of Ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenlible 
Change of diftance between two Bodies, which we have from 

Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the 7Jza of Du- 
ration, were there no Senſe of Motion at all, on 
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S. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, 
Time is Dura- the next thing natural tor the Mind to do, is to 
tion ſet out by oct ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, 
Meaſures. whereby it might judge of its different Lengths, 
and conſider the diſtinct Order wherein ſeveral 
Things exiſt, without which a great Part of our Knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a great Part of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſcleſs. This. Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is 
that, I think, which moſt properly we call Time. _ 
F. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there 
A good Mea- is nothing more requir'd but the Application of 
fure of Tims the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of to the 
muſt dicide iis I hing of whoſe Extention we would be inform- 
whole Dura ed ; but in the meaſuring of Duration this can- 
OO equal not be done, becauſe no two different Parts of 
3 Succethon can be put together to meaſure one 
another; and nothing being a Meaſure of Duration but Dura- 
tion, 2s nothing is of Extenſion but Extenſion, we cannot 
keep by us any ſtanding unvarying Meafure of Duration, 
which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, as we can of 
certain Lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, &c. 
marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter. Nothing then 
could ferve well for a convenient Meafure of Time, but what 
has divided the whole Length of its Duration into apparently 
cqual Portions by conſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions 
of Duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſh- 
ed and meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not fo properly under 
the Notion of Time, as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, diz. 
before all Time, and when Time ſhall be no more. 
$ 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of 
The * the Sun, as having been from the beginning of 
tions of the Nature conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſer- 
Sun and Me vable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to 
= PT 9, be another, have been with reaſon made a+ 
| a / par the Meajure of Duration. But the Diſtinc- 
ime. | 
tion of Days and Years having depended on the 
Motion of the Sun, it has brou aht this Miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought that Notion and Duration were the Meafure 
one of ancther ; for Men in the meaſuring in the Length of Time, 
having been accullons' d to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves, upon any 
mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all which 
Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe 
_ heavenly. 
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heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Motion; 
or at leaſt to think that they had a neceſſary Connexion one 
with another; whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance; or 
Alteration of Teas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, 
if conitant and univerſally obſervable, would have as well di- 
{tinguithed the Intervals of Time as thoſe that have been made 
uſe of, For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken to be 
a Fire, had been lighted up at the fame Diſtance of Time that 
it now every Day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the Space 
of an annual Revolution it had ſenſibly increaſed in the Bright- 
neſs and Heat, and ſo decreaſed again; would not ſuch regular 
Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances of Duration to 
all that could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion? For 
if the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and 
in equidiſtant Periods, they would ſerve Mankind for Meaſure 
of Time as well, were the Motion away. 
§. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blow- 


ing of a Plant, returning at equidiſtant Periods wig = fl 
in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ferve ,, Sericdical 
Men to reckon their Years by as the Motions of Appearances. 


the Sun; and in effect we ſec, that ſome People 


in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds 


amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at 
others. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger e or Thirſt, 
2 Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conſtantly at 
equidittant Periods, and making itſelf univerſally be taken no- 
tice of, wenld not fail to meaſir - out the Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we fee that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revo- 
Jutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions that they perceive | 
not: And I aſk, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Years either b Heat of Summer, or Cold of Wi inter, by the 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of 
the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Lime than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by 
Julius Cæſar, or many other People, whoie Years, notwith- 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make _ 
uſe of, are very irregular? And it adds no {mall Difficulty to 
Cbronology, chat the exact Length of the Years that ſeveral 
Nations counted by, are hard to de known, they differing very 
much one from another; and I think I may ſay all of them, 
from the preciſe Motion of =o Sun. And if the Sun moved 
[ 2 fr G13 
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from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and 
ſo equally diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an- 
nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author 
ſuppoſes, I do not think it vexy eaſy to imagine, that (notwith- 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antedilu- 
vian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meaſure 


their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obvious 
to diſtinguiſh them by. | 5 5 5 
§. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a 
regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome 
of Duratin other, how could it ever be known that ſuch 
77 ee Periods were equal? To which I anſwer, the 
8 8 Equality of any other returning Appearances 
| might be known by the ſame I that that of 
Days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firft, which was 
only by judging of them by the Train of Ideas had paſſed in 
Mens Minds in the Intervals, by which Train of Ideas dif- 
covering Inequality in the natural Days, but none in the arti- 
ficial Days; the artificial Days, or NY, were gueſſed 
to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a 
Meaſure. Tho' exacter Search has ſince diſcovered Inequality, 
in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not whe- 
ther the annual alfo be not unequal; theſe yet by their preſumed 
and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon Time by (tho' 
not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they could 
be proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefully 
| 22 betwixt Duration itſelf, and the Meaſures we make 
uſe o 
ſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe; 
but none of the Meaſures of it which we make uſe of can be 
| known to do fo; nor can we be aſſured that their aſſigned Parts 
or Periods are equal in Duration one to another; for two ſuc- 
ceſſive Lengths of Duration, however meaſured, can never be 
demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, which the 
World uſed ſo long and ſo confidently for an exact Meaſure 
of Duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in ſeveral Parts un- 
equal: And tho' Men of late have made uſe of a Pendulum, 
as a more ſteady and regular Motion than that of the Sun 
lor to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould 
be aſk'd how he certainly knows that the two ſucceffive 
Swings of a Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to 
_ fatisfy himſelf that they are infallibly ſo; ſince we cannot be 


No tao Parts 


to judge of its Length. Duration in itſelf is to be con- 
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ſure that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally; and we are ſure that the Me- 
dium in which the Pendulum moves is not conſtantly the ſame; 
either of which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Pe- 
riods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty and Exactneſs of the 
Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of other Ap- 
pearances ; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining clear, tho 
our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be 
exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion can be brought 
together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their Equality. 
All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as 
have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant 
Periods ; of which ſeeming Equality we have no other Meaſure, 
but ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodg'd in our Me- 
mories, with the Concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to 
perſuade us of their Equality. 
F. 22. One Thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that 7% r 7e 
whilſt all Men maniteſtly meaſured Time by the 3 e of 
Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the 1, 
World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the _ 
Meaſure of Motim; whereas it is obvious to every one who 
reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is 
as neceſſary to be conſidered as Time; and thoſe who look a 
little farther, will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved, ne- 
ceſſary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure Motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring 
of Duration, than as it conſtantiy brings about the Return of 
certain ſenſible Ideas in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. For if 
the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
unſteddy Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at others irregu- 
larly very ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet 
was not circular, and produced not the ſame Appearances, it 
would not at all help us to meaſure Time, any more than the 
ſceming unequal Motion of a Comet does. 
§. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years, are 1 
then u more neceſſary ta Time or Duration, than 4 — "I 
Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, mark'd out in ,,1 Hart. nor 
any Matter, are to Extenſion. For tho' we in ,,,,y Mea - 
this Part of the Univerſe, by the conftant Uſe fires of Dura- 
of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- ion. 
tions of the Sun, or as known Parts of fuch _ | 
Periods, have fixed the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of. Duration in 
our Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe 
* 
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Lengths we would conſider; yet there may be other Parts of 
the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe Meaſures of ours, 
than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles. But yet 
ſomething analogous to them there muſt be; for without ſome 
regular periodical Returns we could not meaſure ourſelves, or 
ſignif, to others the Length of any Duration, though at the 
ſame time the World were as full of Motion as it is now, but 
no Part of it diſpoſed into regularly and apparently equidiftant 
Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that may be made 
uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter the No- 
tion of Duration, which is the Thing to be meaſured, no more 
than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit alter the 
Notion of Extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe different 
Meaſures. „„ 
Mm \. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a 
33 Megs of Time as the ** Revolution of 
cable to Dura. the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, 
tion before wherein that Meaſure itſelf did not exiſt, and 
Time, © with which in the reality of its Being, it had 
„ nothing to do: For ſhould one ſay, that Abra- 
ham was born in the 27 12th Year of the Julian Period, it is 
altogether as intelligible as reckoning from the Beginning of 
the World, tho there were fo far back no Motion of the Sun, 
nor any other Motion at all. For tho? the Julian Period be 
ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Years before there were 
really either Days, Niglits or Years mark'd out by any Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meaſure 
Duration as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted, 
and kept the fame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea 
of Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily 
applicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sun nor Mition 
Was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, 
can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Con- 
ines of the World, where are no Bodies at all. 
FS. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, 
(for being finite, it muſt be at a certain Dittance, as we ſup- 
| Poſe it to be 5639 Years) from this Time to the firſt Exiſtence 
of any Body in the Beginning of the World, we can in our 
Thoughts apply this Meaſure of a Year to Duration before the 
Creation, or beyond the " of Bodies or Motion, as we 
can this Meaſure of 2 Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bo- 
dies; and by the one meaſure Duration where there was no 
5 . Motion, 
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Motion, as well as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts 
where there is no Body. | 
S. 27. If it be objected to me here, that in this way of ex- 
plaining of Time I have begg'd what I ſhould not, vis. that 
the World is neither eternal nor infinite; I anſwer, that to 
my preſent purpoſe it is not needtul in this Place to make uſe 
of Arzuments to evince the World to be finite both in Du- 
ration and Extenſion ; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as 
the contrary, I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well 
as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not but 
that every one that will go about it, may eaſily concezve in his 
Mind the beginning of him, tho nor of all Duration; and fo 
may come to a Stop, and nom ultra in his Conſideration of Mo- 
tion: fo alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and 
the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Bod 
is, the utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the 
Reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number 
are beyond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all for 
the ſame Reaſon, as we ſhall fee in another Place, 
$. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and 
from the ſame Original that we come to have Eternity, 
the Idea of Time, we have alſo that Idea which _ 
we call Eternity, viz. having got the Idea of Succeſſion and 
Duration, by reflecting on the Train of our Ideas, cauſed in us 
either by the natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming con- 
ſtantly of themſelves in our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed 
by external Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and having 
from the Revolution of the Sun got the Ideas of certain 
_ Lengths of Duration, we can in our Thoughts add ſuch Lengths 
of Duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, and apply 
them fo added to Durations paſt or to come; and this we can 
cContinue to do on without Bounds or Limits, and proceed in 
 infinitum, and apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of 
the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed betore the Sun's, or any other 
Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult or abſurd, 
than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow, 
one Hour to-day on the Sun-dial, to the Duration of ſome- 
thing laſt Night; . g. the burning of a Candle, which is now 
_ abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Motion; and it is as impoſ- 
ſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt Night, 
to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, 
as for any Part of Duration that was before the beginning of 
the World to co-cxitt with the Motion of the Sun now; but 
yet this hinders nct, but that having the Idea of the Length of 
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the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between the Marks of 
two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle-light laſt Night, as I can the Dura- 
tion of any thing that does now exiſt ; and it is no more than 
to think, that had the Sun ſhone then on the Dial, and moved 
after the ſame rate it doth now, the Shadow on the Dial would 
have paſſed from one Hour-line to another whilſt the Flame 
of the Candle laſted. | Te 
$. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 

the Idea I have of the Length of certain periodical regular 
Motions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, 
but only in the [ras I have of them in my Memory, derived 
from my Senſes of Reflection, I can with the ſame Eaſe, and 
for the ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration 
antecedent to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing 
that is but a Minute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that 
at this very Moment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equal- 
ly and perfectly at reſt, and to this Way of Conſideration of 
them are all one, whether they were before the beginning of 
the World, or but Veſterday; the meaſuring of any Duration by 
ſome Motion, depending not at all an the real Co- exiſtence of 
that Thing to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolu- 
tion, bur the having a cleor [den 4 the Length of ſome periodical 
known Motion, or other Intervals of Duration in my Mind, 
and applying that to the Di:ratien of the Thing I would meaſure. 
FS. 30. Hence we fee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 

of the World, from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions 


of the Sun; and others a great deal more; as the Ægyptiant of 


old, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the 
World 3,269,000 Years old, or more; which longer Dura- 
tion of the World, according to the Computation, though I 
ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underſtand and fay one is longer than 
the other, as I underſtand that Methuſalem's Life was longer 
than Enoch's; and if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould 
de true (as it may be, as well as any other aſſigned) it hinders 
not at ail my iraagining what others mean, when they make the 
World 1000 Years older, ſince every one may with the fame _ 
Facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50000 
Years old, as 5639; and may as well conceive the Duration of 
50000 Years, as 5639. Whereby it appears, that to the mea- 
5 1 ts . ſuring 
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firing ile Duration of any Thing by Time, it is not requiſite that 
that Thing ſhould be co-exiftent to the Motion we meaſure by, 
or any other periodical Revolution; but it ſuffices to this Pur- 
poſe, that we have the Idea of the Length of any regular periodical 
Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, 
with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. 

F. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 
Moſes, I can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking that the Du- 
ration of Light, before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal Revolutions; fo by the fame Way I can 
have an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels being created before there 
was either Light or any continued Motion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if Ican but conſider Da- 
ration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60 : 
And by the ſame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
{i e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in infinitum, and ſup- 
poſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, 
Jet me add whilſt I will; which I think is the Notion we have 
of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion than 
we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add for 
ever without End.  _ Eg, 5 

$. 32 And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two 
Fountains of all Knowledge before-mentioned, (viz. ) Reflection 
and Senſation, we get the Ideas of Duration, and the Meaſures 
of it. | . 5 


For, Firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
Ideas there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin 
to appear, we come by the Idea of Succeſſin. 

Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Suc- 


ceſſion, we get the Idea of Duration. 


Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances at cer- 
tain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the [dear 
of certain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, 

Dos Ton, 88 | „„ 
Forurthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, 

or Ideas of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as 
we will, we can come to :471m2 Duration, where nothing does 
really endure or exit; and thus we imagine To-Morrow, next 
Year, or ſeven Years hence. | 3 | 


Fifthl, 
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Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch 7-2 of any Length 
of Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 
will in our own Thoughts, and add them on to another, with- 
out ever coming to the End of ſuch Addition, any nerer than 
we can to the End of Number, to which we can always add, 
we come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration 
of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being,which 
muſt neceſi: arily have always exiſted. 
S/:thi;, By conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſer 
Out by periodical Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we 
call Time in general. 


CHAP, . 
Of Duration and Expanſion, confider'd together. 


Barbra, F. I. Hough we have in the precedent 
greater and _ Chapters dwelt pretty long ON 
bs. the Conſiderations of Space and 


Duration; yet they being Ideas of general Con- 
cernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the comparing them one with another, may, perhaps, 
be of Uſe for their Nluſtration ; and we may have the more 
clear and diſtinct Conception of them, by taking a View of 
them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract Con- 
ception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Eæpanſion, to diftinguith it 
from Extenſin, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance 
only as it is in the ſolid N of Matter, and ſo includes, or at 
leaſt 3 intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure 

Diſtance includes no fuch T hing. I prefer alſo the Word Ex- 
pamſian to Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of 
Cons ſucceſſive Parts which never exiſt together, as well as 
to thote which are permanent. In both thele, (viz. Expan/on 
and Duration) the Mind has this common {d-a of continued 
Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man has 
as Clear an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour, 
and a Day, as of an + Inch and a Foot. 
The Mind, . gat the Idea of the 
u nt Length of any Part of E »pan/im, let it be a Span, 
bondeld ty Or 2Þ; ce, or What Length you will, con, as has 
Malter. | 5 | ? deen 
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teen ſaid, repeat that Idea; and fo adding it to the former, 
arge its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or 
two Þ aces, and ſo often as it will, till it equal the Diſtance 
of any Parts of the Earth one from another, and increafe thus, 
till it amounts to the Diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. 
By ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place 
where it is, or any other Place, it can proceed and paſs be- 
yond all thoſe Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 
either in, or without Body. *Tis true, we Can eds i in our 
Thoughts come to the End of ſolid Extenſion ; the Extre- 
oP and Bounds of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive 
But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
Progreſs into this endleſs Expanſion ; of that it can neither 
find nor conceive any End. Nor let any one fay, That beyond 
the Bounds of Body there is nothing at all, unleſs he will con- 
fine G OD within the Limits of Matter. Solomon, whole 
Underſtanding was filled and enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to 
have other Thoughts, when he lays, Heaven, and the Hea- 
den of Heavens, cannot contain thee: And he, I think, ve 
much magnihes to himſelf the Capacity of his own Underſtand- 
ing, who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts 
farther than GOD exiits, or imagine any Expanſion where he 


J 3. Juſt ſo is it in 1 The M ud, 1 N or Duration 


Ding got the Idea of any Length of Duration, can by Moticn. 


double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond 
its own, but beyond the 3 of all corporeal Beings, and 
all the Meaiures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the 
World, and their Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, 
That though we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, 
we cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one 
_ eafily allows, fills Eternity; and tis hard to find a Reaſon, why 
any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills Immenſity. His in- 
finite Being i is certainly as boundleſs one way as another; and 
methinks it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to lay, where 
there is no Body, there is nothing. 

F. 4. Hence, Ithink, we may learn the Reaſon, 15 Ner more 
why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt ( admit |» 
Heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and ie Dura- 
{ticks not to afcrive Iufnity to Duration ; but tis , A 
with mire Doubtiug and Relerve, that many ad- Rate Expan- 
mit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Rea- 5 
fon whereof ſecms to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 
ſion being uſed as n of Affection belonging to other 
Beings, 
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Beings, we eakily conceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we 


cannot avoid doing ſo : But not attributing to him Extenſion, 


but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of 
the Exiftence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at 
the Confines of Body, as if Space were there at an End too, 
and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Conſideration 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits 


of the Univ erſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, be- 


cauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 
tecedent to all Body, and to the Motion which it is meaſured 


by, they never term imaginary; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed 


void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of Things 
may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Men's | 
Ideas (as I am apt to think that they may very much, ) one 

may have Occaſion to think by the Name of Duration, that 

the Continuation of Exiſtence, with a Kind of Reſiſtance to 
any deſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which 
is apt to be confounded with, and if we look into the minute 


anatomical Parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs,) 


were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave Occaſion to 


Words, fo near of kin as Durare and Durum c//e. And that 


Durare is applied to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
EXILE CACE, we fee in Hirace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit ſecula. 
But be tha: 25 it will, this is certain, that whoever purſues his 
own Thoughts, . ill fnd them ſometimes launch out beyond 
the Extent: of Bol „ into the Infinity of Space or Expanſion; 
tne {fc whereof is diſtinct and ſeparate from Body, and all 
other Things: Which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a Subject 


* 


of farth noir Neditat) 68. 


Time to Dur- F. 5. Time in general | is to Duration, as Place 
tion, is os. to Expanjon., They are ſo much of thoſe 


dal zz e boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity 
parſer | as is {et out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as 


it were e by Landmarks; and fo are made uſe of, to ane, the 


L cα e of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to another, in 
ie uniſorm infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe 
ly confidered, are nothing but {deas of determinate Di- 


— 


95 ances from certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſen- 


tbe Things, and ſuppoſed to keep the fame Diſtance one from 
another r. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, 
and from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quan- 
55 „ nich fo conſidered, are that which we call "_ ang 
| lace. 
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Place. For Duration and Space being i in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, without ſuch 
known ſettled Points, would be loſt in them ; and all Things 
would he jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. 

CY 6. Time and Place taken thus for deter- Time and Place 
minate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infin te «re talen for fa 
Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out or ſup- mu of licher. 
poſed to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks 4 art /tont &y 
and known Boundarics, have each of them a e Exi/ence 


twofold Acceptation. and Motion of 
Bodies 


Firft, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co- exiſtent with 
the Exiſtence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, 
as far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time 
begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
theſe Phraſes before-mentioned, before all Time, or when Time 
ſhall be na more. Place likewiſe by taken ſometimes for that Por- 
tion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended 
within the material World ; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of Expanſion; though this may more proper! y be called 
Extenſion than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and by 
the obſervable Parts of them, are meaſured and determined the 
particular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 
Place of all corporeal Beings. N 
. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is Scmeti mes for 
uſed i= a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of % mc of ei, 
dhat infinite Des, not that were really di- / ee & - 
ſtinguiſned and meaſured out by this real Ex- 8” n Me- 
iſtence, and periodical Motions of Bodies that 3 1 
were appointed from the Beginning to be for / A ee 

85 or Notion 5: 

Signs and for Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, , a. 
and are accordingly our Meaſures of Time ; 3 but 
ſuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, v 5 
we, upon any Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Len Stlis of 
meaſured Time; and to conſider them as bounded and deter- 
' mined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Full of the 
Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould. 

ſpeak properly enough, and Thould be underſtocd, it we faid, 
tis a longer Time fince the Creation of Angels, than the Crea- 
tion of the World, by 764 Ycars: Whereby we would mark 
out ſo much of that undifinouithed Duration, as we ſuppoſe 
equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of 
the Sun moving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe 


We 
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we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great 
Inane beyond the Confines of the World, when we conſider fo 
much of that Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body 
of any aſſigned Dimenſions, as a Cubick Foot; or do ſuppole 
a Point in it, at ſuch a certain Diftance from any Part of the 
Univertc. 
8. Mere and Ihen are Queſtions belong- _ 
They leling to ing to all finite Exiftences, and are by us always 
all Brings. reckoned from fome unknown Parts of this ſenfi- 
ble World, and from fome certain Epochs mark- 
ed out to us by the Motions obſervable in it. Without ſome 
ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of Things would be 
loſt, to our infinite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable 
Oceans of Duration and Expantion ; ; which comprehend in 
them all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only 
to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 
comprehend them not, and do fo often find our Thoughts at 
a loſs, when we would confider them, either abſt ractly in 
themſelves, or as any way attributed to the firſt incomprehen- 
ſible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, 
the Extention of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, 
as the Bulk of that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſi- 
tion of any B dy, when confidered at a certain Diſtance from 
ſome other. As the Idea of the particuſ- Duration of any 
Thing, is an Idea of that Poſition of infinite Duration, which 
paſſes during the Exiſtence of that thing; ſo the Time wher: 
the Thing exiſtech is the Idea of that Space of Duration, which 
paſſed between ſome known and fixed Period of Duration. 
and the Being of that Thing. One ſhews the Diſtance of 
the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the fame Thing, 
as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years ; the other ſhews 
the Diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence, from other fixed 
Points of Space or Duration; as that it was in the Middle of 
Lincalus- Ian Fi las, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and in the 
Year of our Lord 1571, or the 1000 Year of the Julian 
Period: All which Diftances we meafure by preconceived 
Teas of certain Lengths of 8 Space and Duration, as Inches, 
Feet, Miles, and Degrees; and in the other, Minutes, Days, 
and Years; Sc. | 
„* There is one Thing more, whercin 
ee e "Shae And Duratian have a great Conformity, 
1 nſi:n; aud and that is, Though they are juſtly reckoncd 
. of Re , amoneit our finple Ideas, yet none of the di- 
'Duaraticr, ae ſtinct Iaeas we have of either, is without all 
Turati;. y | | | Mann ne! 
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M anner of Compoſition *; it is the very Nature of both of them 
to conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame Kind, 
and without the Mixture of any other Tata, hinder them not 
from having a Place amongſt fimple /deas. Could the Mind, 

as in Number, come to ſo {mall a Part of Extenſion or Dura- 
tion, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were, the 
indiviſible Unit, or Ih; by Repetition of which, it would 
make its more enlarged Ideas of Extenſion and Duration. But 
fince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space with- 
out Parts ; inftead thereof, it makes uſe of the common Mea- 
ſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted 
themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and Feet ; or Cubits, 
and Paraſangs; and fo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Years in Duration : ) The Mind makes uſe, I fay, of ſuch 
Ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 
Parts of larger eas, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes 
by the Addition of fuch knovn Lengths, which it is acquainted 


with, 


* E — 


* Tt has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 
as tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 
Number of Simple 74-05 ; becauic it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with 
what he ſays 8 That a Simple de is uncumpounn⁰ d, and 
contains in it nothing but one unif 0; i Appear ance, o Conce lion of 
the Mind, and is not da: 2 neuthable into di Fer ent ideas, pag. 25 Tis 
farther r objected, That Mr. Lace hath not given in the 11th Chapter 
of the ſecond Book, where he begins to ſpeak of Sumple Ileas, an 
exact Definition of what he underitands by the Word Simp!: Adeas. 
To theſe Difficulties Mr. Lecte anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, 
he declares, That he has not trea: ed this Subject in an Order pe; cfefily | 
Scholaſtick, having not had much Cam: :harity with thote ſort of Bo: ics 
during the writing of his, and not remembring at all the Method in 
which they are written ; and therefore his Readers ought not to ex- 
pect Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of eich new Suo- 
jet, Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the principal Terms that 
he uſes, ſo that from his Ui of them the Reader may eaſily com- 
prehend what he means by them. But wich reſpect to the Term 
Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to deſine that in the Place 
cited in the Obje tion; and therefore there is no Reaſon to ſuppl 
that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, Whether the Ih of 
_ Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectually agree 
to it, if it be und erſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Tee had principally 
in his View ; for that Compoſition which h- ed to exclude in 
that Del nition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the Mind, 
and not a „ of the ſame Kind in a Thing waote Eiſence 
| C9 its 
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with. On the other Side, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we 
have of either, is look'd on as an Unit in Number, when the 
Mind by Diviſion would reduce them into leſs Fractions. 
Though on both Sides, both in Addition and Diviſion, either 
of Space or Duration, when the Idea under Conſideration be- 
comes very big, or very ſmall, its precife Bulk becomes very 
obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the Number of its repeated 
Additions or Diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtin, 
as will eafily appear to any one, who will let his Thoughts 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſton of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. 
Every Part of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of 
Extenſion, is Extenſion ; both of them capable of Addition 
or Diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt Portions of either of 
them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, may, perhaps, 

be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the fimple Ideas of that 
Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Exten- 
ſion, and Duration, are made up, and into which they can 
again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall Part of Duration, 
may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in our 
Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. The 

: other 


— 


conſiſts in having Parts of the ſame Kind, where you can never 
come to a Part entirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that 
if the Idea of Eætenſion conſiſts in having Partes extra Partes (as the 
Schools ſpeak) tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; 
becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved 
into two other Ideas. For the Remainder of the Objection made 
to Mr. L:cke, with reſpect to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be ſeen in 5. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond Book, 
where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, where- 
of we have a clear and diſtinct Idea, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to 

de conſider'd by us as a Simple Idea of that Kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenſion are made up. So that 

according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a "imple Idea, 
ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to itſelf, 
and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it 
has in itſelf any determined Perception. From whence it fol- 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficient 
to take away this Objection ; for tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, 
in this Place, to diſcourſe of any Thing but concerning the Iden of 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Exten- 

ſion is fo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition 
that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, ſo that it differs in ſome 


Manner 
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other, wanting a proper Name, I know nct whether I may 
be allowed to cull a ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the | 
Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily 
about a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom lets than thirty 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. 

F. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this far- 
ther Agreement, that though they are both con- Their Parts 
ſidered by us as having Parts; yet their Parts inſeparable. 
are not ſeparable one from another, no not even | 
in Thought: Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or ra- 
ther the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we 
take the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſeparated 
as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, which 
we call Reft too. | 

8. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt Diffe- _ 

rence between them, That the Ideas of Length Duration 1s as 
which we have of Expanſion, are turned every 4 Lise, 1 
Hay, and ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and 2 * 
"Thickneſs; but Duration is but as it were tbte 
Length of ane ſtrait Line, extended in infinitum, not capable 
of Multiplicity, Variation, or Figure; but is one common 
Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, 
whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment 
is common to all Things, that are now in Being, and equally 
comprehends that Part of their Exiſtence, as much as if they 
were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly fay, they all 
exiſt in the fame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and 
Spirits have any Analogy to this, in reſpect of Expanſion, is 
beyond my Comprehention : And, perhaps, for us, who have 
Underſtandings and Comprehenſions ſuited to our own Preſer- 
vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Rea- 
lity and Extent of all other Beings, 'tis near as hard to con- 
ceive any Exiſtence, or to have an Idea of any real Being, 


* 


—— 


„ 


manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks 'tis better leave it 
there expos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion ia his 
Favour. "Tis enorgh for Mr. Locke that his Meaning can be un- 
derſtood. Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Niſcourſes ſpoil- 
ed by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put Things 

together, as well as Wwe can, Do&ring Can/a ; but, after all, ſeve- 
ral Things will not be bundled up together under our Terms and 
Mays of Speaking, oy Fo : 1 


3 J. With 
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with a perfect Negation of all manner of Expanſion ; as it is, 
to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Nega- 
tion of all manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirits 
have to do with Specc, os how they communicate in it we 
know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each fingly 
poſicſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent of its 
ſolid Parts ; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from havin 
any Share in that particular Portion of Space, whilit it remains 
there. 
1 SY 12. Bae and Tides. which is a Part 
ur. tron 05 of it, is the Idea we have of periſhing Diſtance, of 
never lau 
Pars ge" which no two Parts exiſt tegether, but follow | 
ther, Lang. each other in Succeſſion; as Expanſion is the 
on all together. Idea of laſting Dijtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt to- 
. gether, and are not capable of ducceſſion. And 
therefore though we cannot conceive any Duration without 
Succeſſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any 
Being does now exiſt To- morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than 
the preſent of Moment Duration; yet we can conceive the 
eternal Duration of the Almight far different from that of 
Man, or any other finite Being : 3 Man comprehends not 
in his Knowledge, or Power, all paſt and future Things: His 
Thoughts are but of Yeſterday, and he knows not what To- 
morrow will bring forth. What is once paſſed, he can never 
recall; and what is yet to come, he cannot make preſent. 
What I ſay of Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who though 
they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are 
no more than the meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God 
himſelf. Finite of any Magnitude, holds not any Proportion 
to infinite. God's infinite Duration being accompanied with 
infinite Knowledge, and infinite Power, he Tees all Things paſt, 
and to come; and they are no more diſtant from his Know- 
ledge, no farther removed from his Sight than the preſent :_ 
They all lic under the ſame View; and "there is nothing which 
he cannot make exiſt each Moment, that he pleaſes. F or the 
Exiſtence of all Things depending upon his good Pleaſure, all 
Things exiſt every Moment, that he thinks fit to have them ex- 


it. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration do mutually em- 
| brave and comprehend each other; every Part of Space being 
in every Part of Duration; and every Part of Duration in 
every Part of Expanſion. Such a Combination of two di- 
ſtinct Ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great _ 


Variety we do or can conceive, and may afford Matter to 
larther Speculation. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. XVL 
Of NUMBER. 
§. I. q Mongſt all the Ideas we have, as Number the 


chere is none ſuggeſted tothe Mind ſinpleſt and 

by more Ways, ſo there is none moj? univerſal 
more ſimple, than that of Unity, or One: lt Idea. 
has no Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it: Every Object 
our Senſes are employ'd about, every Idea in our 8 
ings, every Thought of our Minds brings this Idea along with 
it. And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our I hougfits, as 

well as it is, in its Agreement to all other { hings, the. moſt. 

univerſal Idea we have. For Number applic iticif to Men, 
Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, 
or can be imagined. 

F. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and 1 Medes 
adding the Repetitions together, we come by made by Addi- 
the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by ion. 
adding one to one, we have the complex [za of a Counle: By 
putting twelve Units together, we have the compiex Ila of a 
Dozen, and a Score, or a Million, or any other Number. 

« The fimple Modes of Number are cf all 
ether the n 5 — aig j ED leaſt Variation, 2 ors —_ 
which is an Unit, making each Combination © 
as Clearly different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, 


as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtinct from One, as 1 


Hundred; and the Idea of Two, as diſtinct from the Idea of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite. This is not fo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not 
fo eaſy, nur, perhaps, poilivle ſor us todiftinguiſh betwixt two | 
approach ng {deas, which yet are really different For who will 
_ undertake to find a Difference between the White of this Pa- 
per, and that of the next Degree to it f Or can form dittinet 
Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion ? 

$. 4. The Clearneſs and Diſtinct neſs of each Fut re is 
Me of Number from all others, even thoſe that a ' ð .h tian 
approach neareſt, mi kes me apt to think, that = Naw bers 
Demonſtrations in Num! cr, if they are not more n e e, 
evident and exact than in Extenſion, yet they „. 


are more general in their Uſe, and more determinate in 7 5 
1 L „ 
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Application. Becauſe the [ras of Numbers are more preciſe 
and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſton; where every Equality 


and Exceſs are not fo ealy to be obſcrved, or mcatured z be- 
cauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined 


Smallneſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit: And there- 
fore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot 
be diſcovered ; which is clear other wife in Number; where, as 


has been "IH 91 15 as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from ooo, 
though g1 be the next immediate Exc IS to 90. But it is not 


ſo in Extenſion, where whatſocver is more than juſt a Foot, or 
an inch, is not diftinguithable trom the Standard of a Foot, or 


an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 


may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor can 
any one alien an Angle, which ſhall be the next bigyelt to a 
right one. | 

$. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of 
the Idea of an Unit, BY joining it to e den 
Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, 


Names necoſſi- 
ry to Numbers. 


marked by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 


proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt collective Idea 
which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, may 
count, or have Idas for ſeverall Collections of Units, diftin- 
guiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names 


for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, 
with their ſeveral Names. All Nnmeration being but ftill 


the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole toge- 
ther, as comprehended in one I, a new or diſtinct Name or 
Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and di- 


D Ringuiſh it from every ſmaller and greater multitude of Units, 
So that he that can add one to one, and foto two, and ſo 20 on 
with his Tale, takingſtill with him the diſtinct Names belonging 

to every Progreſſion; and fo again, by ſubſtractin; 


gan Unit from 
each Colle con, retreat an nd Tefien them, is Capable of all the 
Fieas of Numbers, within the Compal of his I, anguage, or for 


wich he nat Names, though not, perhaps, of more. For the 


| evera mole Modes of Numbers being in our Minds but ſo ma- 


ny \ Combina tions of Units, which have no Variety, nor are ca- 
pible of any other Differ nc, but n.ore or leſs, Nimesor Marks 
for each diſtinct Combination ſcem more neceflarv, than in any 
fort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can hardly 
well make uſe of Nunibers in reckoning,  elpecially where the 


Combination is made up any great Alu! <p le of Units z which 
put together without a Name or Mark to diſtinguiſh that precife 


Collection, will hardly be kepttrom beine an Heap in Contulion. 


F 6. 
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F. 6. This I think to be the Reaſon why N 


ames neceſſæ- 


ſome Americans, J have ſpoken with, (who were ry to Numbers. 


otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough) 
could not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000; nor had 
any diſtinct Idea of that Number, though they could reckon 
very well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and 
accommodated only to the few Neceſfaries of a needy ſimple 
Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathematicks, had 
no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; fo that when they were diſ- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the 
Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great Multitude, which they 
could not number ; which Inability, I ſuppoſe proceeded from 
their want of Names. The Torovprnambos had no Names for 

Numbers above 5 ; any Number beyond that, they made out 
by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Finger 1 
others who were preſent : And I doubt not but > 3 g 
we ourſelves might diſtinctly number in Words, 27 4 — _ 
a great deal farther than we uſually do, would 


| . nua. g Braſfil, 
we find out but ſome fit Denominations to ſignify hd 7 * | 
them by; whereas in the Way we take now to c. 20. 382: 


name them, by Millions of Millions of Millions, | 
Oc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and 
twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Confuſion. But to ſhew 
how much din Names conduce te our well reckoning, or having 
uſeful Ideas of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following Figures, 
as the Marks of one Number: v. g. 8 . 


Nomilions. Odilians. Septilions. . K Quintrilions. 
857324. 162480. 345896. 437916. 423147 


| Dratrilions. Trilions. B dons, Millions. Units. 
248106. 253421. 201734 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſb, will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
(which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In 
which way, it will be very hard to have any e 


tions of this Number : But whether, by giving every fix Fi- 
_ gures a new and orderiy Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a 


_ great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eaſily be 
counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more eaſily to 
ourſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 
donſidered. This J mention only, 30 ſhew how neceſſary 
. N EB 5 diſtinct 


1 NUMBER. 
diſtin Names are to Numbering, without pretending to in- 
troduce new ones of my Invention. | 
| & 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names 


Why Children to mark the ſeveral Progreſhons of Numbers, or 
_— _ not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered 
a . 


Ideas into complex ones, and range them in a 
regular Order, and fo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- 
cetſary to reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor 
proceed in it very far or ſteadily, *till a good while after they 
are well furniſhed with gocd ſtore of other Ideas; and one 
may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear Conceptions of ſcveral other Things, before 
they can tell 20. And fome thruugh tne Default of their Me- 
mories, who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Num- 
bers, with their Names annexed in their diſtinct Orders, and 
the Dependance of ſo long a Train of numeral Progreſſions, 
and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Life- 
time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of 
Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any [a 
of that Number, muſt know that Nineteen went before, with 
the diſtinct Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand 
marked in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can 
go no farther. So that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That 
the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideas, which are different 
one from another only by the Addition or Subftraction of one 
nit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of 
the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Number; and 
that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact Order, 
that the Numbers follow one another : In either of which, if 
it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed, 
and there will remain only the confuſed Idea of Multitude, 
but the Ideas neceſſary to diſtinct Numeration will not be at- 
mc 5 5 


323 RT C 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, 
fret all Ma. bat it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in 
rabbis. © meaſuring all Things, that by us are meaſurable, 


as Which principally are Expasſion and Duration; 
and our ea of Infnrity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to 
be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our 
Ileas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ileas of imavined Parts of Duration and Expanſion, 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End 
of Addition: For fuch an inexhauttivle Stock, Number (of all 
nas pi „FFF other 
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other our Ideas) moſt clearly furniſhes us with, is as obvious 
to every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum, as great 
a Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, 
leſſens not one Jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him 
any nearer the End of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, 
where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none 
were taken out. And this endleſs Addition, or Addibility (if 
any one like the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to 
the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity: Of which more in the follow- 
ing Chapter. Se 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of INFINITY. 
S. I. E that would know what kind of Hifinity, in its 
| V Idea it is, to which we give the original 
Name of Infinity, cannot do it bet- eien, attri- 
ter than by conſidering to what Infinity is by buted to Space, 
the Mind more immediately attributed, and then Duratias, and 
how the Mind comes to frame it. | umber. 
Finite and Infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 
Mind as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primari- 
ly in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe things which have 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the 
Ileas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have con- 
ſidered in the foregoing Chapters. Lis true that we cannot 
but be aſſured, that the great GOD, of whom, and from 
whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly infinite. But yet, 
when we apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of 
nfinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it prima- 
rily in reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and 
other Attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and inconi- 
prehenſible, Sc. For when we call them infinite, we have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome 
Reflection on, and Intimation of tliat Number or Extent 
of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Witlom and Good- 
_ res, waich can never be ſuppoic} fo gieat, or fo many, 


L4 v hich 
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which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as ve can, with 
all the Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is intinitely beyond 
the Reach of our narrow Capacities : They do, without bach. 
contain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I lay, 


our way of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their ba 


finity. 


F. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 
The Idea of Mind look'd on as Modifications of Expanſion 
Finite eafily and Duration, the next thing to be conſ.dercd 


found. is, How the Mind comes by them. As for the 


Idea of Finite, there is no great Difficulty. The 
obvious Portions of Extenſion, that affect our Senſes, carry 
with them into the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordina- 
ry Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Du- 
ration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 
The Difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of 

Eternity and Immenſity, fn..: the Obje&s, which we convorſe 
with, come ſo much ſhort ot any Approac Cal or Proportion to 


that Largeneks 
8 3. Every one, | that has any Idea of any ſtated 


. Hhew abe come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can 
_ by the Idea of repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former 


* make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addi- 
tion of a third, three Fcot, and fo on, without 


ever coming to an end of dis Additions, whether of the ſame 


Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea 

he has of anv Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, 

or of the Orbis Mage : For whichfoever of theſe he takes, 
and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplics 


it, he finds, that after he has continued this doubling in his 


Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he his 


no more Reaſon to ſtop, nor is one Fot nearer the End of ſuch 


Addition, than he was at firft letting out ; the Power of en- 
larging his Idea of Space by farther Addirions, remaining ſil! the 


ſame, he hence takes the Idea of infinite Space. 


4. This, I think, is the way whereby the 
Odea „ Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. Tis 2 quite 


pe ce bound- different Conſideration to examine, whether the 
He Mind has the [do of luch a veundleſs Space 


- exiting, ſince our Iacas are not always 
Prook of the Exiſtence of Things; but jt, ſince this comes 


nere in our ways I ſuppoſe I may tay, that Wt are apt to think, 


that 
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tact Space in itſelf is actually boundleſs, to which Imagina- 
tion the Il of Space and Expanſion ot itfelf naturally leads 
us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the Extenſion of 
Body, or as CXilti: ig by itivif, without any ſolid Matter taking | 
it Up, (for of tuch © void Space we, have not only the Idea, but 
I have proved, as « think, from the Motion of Bodies, its ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſuble the Mind ſhould be ever able 
to find or juppoſc any Sin vi it, or be ſtopp'd any where in 
its Progreſs in this Space, how far ſoever it extends its 
Thoughts. Any Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine 
Walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther 
Progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For ſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can 
doubt of Extenſion; and when we are come to the utmoſt E::- 
tremity of Body, what is there, that can there put a ſtop, and 
ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the End oſ Space, when it per- 
ceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisſied that Body itſelf can 
move into it? For if it be neceſiary for the Motion of B dy, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space though never fo little, 
here amongſt Bodies; and it be pothbie for Body to move in 
Or through that empty Space; nay, it is impcflible for any 
Particle of Matter to move but into an empty Space, the ſame 
Poſſibilitv of 2 Body's moving into a void Space, beyond the 
utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space inter- 
ſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and cvident; 
the Idea of empty pure Spac e, whether within or beyond the 
Confines of all Bodies, beipg exactly the fame, differing not 
in Nature, though in Bulk; and there veing no: hing to hin- 
der Body from moving into it; ſo that wherever the Mind 
places itſelf by any Thought either amongi. or remote from 
all Bodies, it can, in this uniform [ca of Space, no where 
find any Bounds, any Ends; and fo muſt necefiarily conclude 
it, by the very Nature and Idea of ea ach Part of it, to be 
actually | inf nite. 26 
F. 5. As by the Power we adi in ourſelves of 

repeating „ as often as we will, any Iden of Space =o 
we get the Idea of Immenſity; io by being able 
to repeat the Idia of any Length of Duration we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Eien of Eternity. For we find in curſelves, we can no 
nore come en End of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come 
to the End o. Number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again, 'tis another Queſtion quite different frem 
OUT having a 40 dies of Eternity, ro know whether there were 
any 


And þ ＋ Du 


ration. 
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any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. And as to 
this, I fay, He that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt ne - 
cefiarily come to ſomething Eternal. But having ſpoke of this 
in another Place, I ſhall ſay here no more of it, but proceed on 
to ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of Infinity. 
Ws $. 6 If it be fo that our Idea of Infinity be 
Reo oo ns... ot from the Power we obſerve in ourſelves, of 
capable of In- Tepeating without End our own Ideas, it may 
2ity. be demanded, LI we di net attribute Infinity 
to other Ideas, as well os thaſe of Space and 
Duration; fince they may be as eafily and as often repeated 
in our Minds as the other; and vet nobody ever thinks of in- 
finite Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, though he can repeat 


the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, 
or a Day? To which Ianſwer, all the 745 that are conſider- 


ed as having Parts, and are capable of Increafe by the Ad- 
dition of any equal or leſs Parts, afiords us by their Repetition 


the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs Repetition, there 


is continued an Enlargement, of which there can be no End. 
But in other Ideas it is not fo ; for to the largeſt Idea of Exten- 


fon or Duration that I at preſent have, the Addition of any the 


leaſt Part makes an Increaſe ; but to the perfecteſt Idea | have 


of the whiteſt Whiteneis, if I add another of a leſs or equal 
_ Whitenefs, (and of a whiter than J have I cannot add the 
 tdea,) it makes no Increaſe, and enlarges not my Idea at all; 


and therefore the different Leas of Whiteneſs, c. are called 


Degrees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of 


being augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but if 


Jou take the Idea of White, which one Parcel of Snow yield- 
ed yeſterday to your Sight, and another Ide of White to ano- 


ther Parcel of Snow you ſee to-day, and put them to- 


gether in your Mind, they embody, as it were and run into 


one, and the Idea of Whitene's is not at all increaſed ; and if 


we add a leſs degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo 
far from increafing, that we diminiſh it. Thoſe Ideas that con- 
fift not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what Proportion Men 
pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond wat they have received by their 
_ Senſes; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of 


Increaſe by Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs 


Room for more; nor can we canecive any where a Stop to 4 
farther Addition and Progreſſion, an for thote Ideas alone lead 
dur Mind 3 —S. | 905 | 
our Mind towards the Thought of Infinity. 5 
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7. Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe from erin 

the 8 of Quantity, and the endleſs pan 
Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, of $7 . 
by the repeated Additions of what Fortions Fate 4 Cite 
thereof it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great 
Confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any ſup- 
poſed Iden of Quantity the Mind can be thought to A and 
fo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (viz.) an in- 
finite Space or an infinite Duration: For our Idea of Infinity 


being, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Ida of any 


Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated in that 
Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it 
is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſanding Meaſure to a 


ns, Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant 


zubtilty, if I ay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between 


the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space infinite: 
The fiſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the 


Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleaſes ; ; butto have 


actually i in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe 
the Mind already paff.d over, and actually to have a View of all 


thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which an endicts Repetition can 
never totally repreſent to it: Which carries in it a Plain Con- 


tradiction. 
§. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little pl: A 

if we conſider it in Numbers. The Infinity of Hier LM 

Numbers, to the End of whoſe Addition every 8...” ; 

one perceives there is no Apprbach, eaſily appears. 15 


to any one that reflects on it: But how clear fo ever this * 5 


of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing vet more evi- 


dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Ide of an infinite Num- 


ber. Whatſocver poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be ever ſo great, they 
are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauftible Re- 


mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we : 
allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thoughts, without 
ever compleating the Idea, there we have our Id of Infinity; 


which though it ſeems to be pretty clear when we conſider 


| nothing elſe in it but the Negation of an F. nd, vet when we 


would frame in our Minds the Iden of an infinite Space or 


Duration, that Idea is very obſcure, and confuſed, becauſe it 
is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 


For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space or 


Number, as great as he will; *tis plain, the Mind reſts and 


terminates in that Idea; which 15 contrary to the e Lea of Lift 


| rity, 


Space F ite. | 
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nity, which con/o/ts in à ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion.. And there- 
fore, I think it is, that we are ſo eaſily contounded, when we 
come to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Duration, c. 
Becauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being perceived to be, as 
they are, inconſiſtent, the one Side or other always perplexes, 
whatever Conſequences we draw from the other; as an Idea of 
Motion not paſhng on, would perplex any one, who ſhould 
argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than an Idea of 
Motion or Reſt ; and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of 
a Space, or, (which is the ſame Thing) a Number infinite, z. e. 
of a Space or Number, which the Mind actually has, and fo 
views and terminates in; and of a Space or Number, which in 
a conſtant and endleſs Enlarging, and Progreſſion, it can in 
Thought never attain to. For how large ſoever an Idea of 
Space J have in my Mind, it is no larger than it is that Inſtant 
that I have it, though I be capable the next Inſtant to double 
it; and fo on in infinitum: For that alone is infinite, which has 
no Pounds ; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our 
Thoughts can find none. | 
1 7 5 $. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as 
"Ws af L have faid, which, I think, furniſbes us with 
ork 8 % the cleamſt and moſt diſtinét Idea of Infinity, we 
7 arch Idea ate capable of. For even in Space and Duration, 
of Infinity. when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it 
there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions of 
Numbers, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which 
are ſo many diſtinct Ideas, kept tft by Number from runnin 
into a confuſed Heap, wherein the Mind loſes itſelf; and when 
it has added together as many Millions Sc. as it pleaſes, of 
known Lengths, of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can 
get of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of 
endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no ProſpeR of Stop or 
Boundary. 3 oy 
FSi. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther 
Light into the Idea we have of Infinity, and dif- 
cover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of 
Number aptlied to determinate Parts, of which 
OS ow have in our Minds the diftin& Ideas, if we 
33 conſider that Number is not generally thought 
e by us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſion 
are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in Number, 
we are at one End as it were. For there being in Number no- 
ing lefs than an Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an End; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet no Bounds. 
22 | And 
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And fo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
the other 1s extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can con- 
cetve ; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended 
both ways to an unconcetvable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length, which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 

what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both ways, @ parte ante, and a parte paſi, as they 
ſpeak. For when we would conſider Eternity, @ parte arte, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves, and the preſent 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or 
Ages, or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
Proſpect of proceeding, in ſuch Addition with all the Infinity 
of Number: And when we would conſider Eternity, @ parte 
pet, we juſt after the fame Rate begin from ourſelves, and 
reckon by multiplied Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that 
Line of Numbers as before; and theſe two being put together 
are that infinite Duration we call Eternity; which as we turn 
our View either way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, 
| becauſe we ſtill turn that way that infinite End of Number, 1. e. 
the Power ſtil] of adding more. e 
FS. 11. The fame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
ourſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all Sides 
purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number and reckoning 
any way from ourſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, 
or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others 
to them, as often as we will; and having no more Reaſon to 
fet Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to !er Bounds 
to Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Immenſe- 
FS. 12. And ſince in any Bulk of Matter, gur 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Dis. lille 
bility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to 
us alſo in that, which has the Infinity alto of Number, Cet 
with this Difference, That in the former Conſiderations of the: 
Infinity of Space or Duration, we only ue Addition of Nuin- 
bers; whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed : 7777 trum, ws 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Add:- 
tion ſtill of new Numbers: Though in tie Addition of the one 
we can have no more the poſitive lde of a Space infniteli 
great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Zan: 
of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I 


Inte Didi 
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ſuch Progreſſion. | 
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fo ſay, a growing and fugitive Idea, {till in a boundleſs Progreſ- 


ſion, that can ſtop no where. 1 a 
1 13. Though it be hard, I think, to fin 
* _ . ſo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive 

lldea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combi nation 
of Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space 
and Duration, which Power lcaves always to the Mind room 


for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe who imagine they 


have peſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would, 


I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive Idea of Infi- 


nite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; 
which would eaſily ſhew the Miitake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. 
We can, I think, have no potitive Idea of any Space or Dura- 


tion, which is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
common Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, 


and whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe Sort of Quan- 
tities. Ard therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Dura- 
tion muſt nceds be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no 


other Infinity than that of Number, capable ſtill of farther Ad- 


dition; but not an actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. 


For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 
together, (as are all Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive 


Ideas) can never otherwile produce the Idea of infinite, than as 


Number does: which conſiſting of Additions of finite Units 


one to another, ſuggeſts the [1:2 of Infinite, only by a Power 
we find we have of ſtill encreaſing the Sum, and adding more 


of the fame Kind; without coming one jot nearer the End of 


— 


S. 14. They, who would prove their Idea of In fnite to be po- 


iti ve, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an End; which being negative, the Negation 
of it is poſitive. He that conſiders, that the End is not in Body, 
but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative; 
And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black cr white, 


will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than a 


pure Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, but mere properly the laſt Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
Negation of Exiftence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but that. 


the Beginning is the Eft Inſtant of Being, and is not by any 


dody 
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body conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their 
own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, a parte ante, or of a Du- 
ration without a Beginning, is but a negative Idea. 
$. 15. The Idea of Infinite, has, $ confeſs, 

ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe Things, we ap- 2 is p- 
ply to it. When we would think of infinite ii ve, chat ar- 
Space or Duration, we at firit Step, uſually make gatzve, in our 
ſome very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Millions of Idea of hi-. 
Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and e. 
multiply ſeveral Times. All that we thus amaſs 
together in our Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage off 
2 great Number of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But 

what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive 
diſtinct Notion of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the 
Sea, where having let down a large Portion of his Sounding- 
Line, he reaches no Bottom : W hereby he knows the Depth 
to be ſo many Fathoms and more; but how much that more 
is, he hath no diſtinct Notion at all: And could he always 
ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always fink, without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the Poſture of the 
Mind reaching after a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity. 
In which caſe, let this Line be 10, or 10000 Fathoms long, 
it equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only this con- 
fuſed and comparative Idea, that this is not all, but one may 
yet go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any 
Space, it has a poſitive Idea of: But in endeavouring to make 
it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the 
Idea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much Space as the 
Mind takes a view of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, is a 
clear Picture, and pohitive 3 in the Underſtanding : But Infinite 
is ſtill greater. 1. Then the Idea of /o much, is poſe true and 
clear. 2. The Idea of Greater, ts aljo clear, but it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Icea of jo mich greater, as cannot 
be comprehended ; and this is plain Negative, not poſitive. For 
he has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of any Extenſion, 
(which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) that has not 
a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And fuch, 
no body, [I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite. For to ay 
2 Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reaionable as to ſay, He has 
the poittive clear {/d:a of the Number of the Sands on the 
Sea- ſhore, who knows not how many they be; but only that 
they are more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a verſes and 
poſitive Lau has he of an infinite Space or Duration, who 


tay 8 
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fays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 1c, 1000s 
or any other Number of Miles, or Years, whercof he has, 
or can have a politive Ide; which is all the Ida, I think, we 
have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive Idea 
towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the indetermi- 
nate Confuſion of a Negative Idea, wherein, I know, I neither 
do, nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a 
finite and narrow Capacity: And that cannot but be very far 
from a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt Part of what 
I would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate In- 
timation of being ſtill greater. For to ſay, that having in any 
Quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at 
the End, is only to ſay, that the Quantity is greater. So that 
the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: And a total Negation of an End, 
is but the carry ing this bigger ſtill with you, in all the Progreſ- 
ſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this 
Idea of itil] greater, to all the Ideas you have, or can be ſuppo- 
ſed to have of Quantity. Now, whether ſuch an Idea as that 
be poſitive, TI leave any one to conſider. „ 
: $. 16.1 aſk thoſe, who ſay they have a poſitive 
Ic have vx Idea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Duration 
Tr ba includes in it Succeſſion, or not ? If it does not, 
they ought to ſhew the Difference of their 1d 

tion of Duration when applied to an eternal Be- 
ing, and to a finite : Since, perhaps, there may beothers, as wel! 
as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding 
in this Point; and acknowledge, That the Notion they have 
of Duration forces them to conceive, that whatever has Du- 
ration, is of a longer Continuance to day than it was yeſterday. 
If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the 
 Punfum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby 
very litt'e mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and 
poſitive Iara of infinite Duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Be- 
fides, that Panctum Staus, if it ſignify any thing, being not 
Qaulum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any Du- 
ration venatfoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of 
infinite Succeſſion of Moments, of Duration, wherein any thing 
does exiſt 5 and whether any one has, or can have, a poſttive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till 
his infinite Number be fo great, that he himſelf can add no more 
oy gg 
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to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf 
will think the Idea he hath of it, a little too ſcant for poſitive 
Infinity. | | m— 
F. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational 
Creature, that will but examine his own, or any other Exiſt- 
ence, to have the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had 
no Beginning; and fuch an Idea of infinite Duration I am ſure 
T have. But this N«ga'ion of a Beginning, being but the Nega- 
tion of a poſitive Thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infi- 
mty ; which whenever | endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, 
I confeſs myſelf at a Lofs, and find I cannot attain any clear 
Comprehenſion of it. 1 
FS. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive ea ; 
of infinite Space, will, when he confiders it, find - þ Wie 1 
that he can no more have a poſitive Idea of the c 9 
greateſt, than he has of the leaſt Space; for in OC 
this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more with- 
in our Comprehenſion, we are capable only cf a comparative 
Idea of Smallneſs, which will always be leis than any one 
whereof we have the poticive Jaca. All our poſitive Licas of 
any Quantity, whether great or little, have always Bounds ; 
tho our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to the 
one, and take from the other, hath no Bounds ; for that which 
remains either great or little, not being comprehcnded in that 
poſiti ve Idea which we have, lies in Obſcurity; and we have 
no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging the one, and 
diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peſtle and Mortar 
will as ſoon bring any Particle o Matter to Indiviſibility as the 
acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician ; and a Surveyor may as 
ſoon with his Chain meaſure out infin te Space, as a Philoſopher 
by the quickeſt Slight of Mind reach it, or by thinking com- 
prehend it, which is to have a poſitive Lea of it. He that 
thinks ona Cube of an Inch diameter, Bis 2 ciear and poſitive 
Ides of it in his Mind, and fo can fram one ef 4 a4, +, and 
ſo on, till he has the IAca in his Vhourhre of ſomething very 
little; but yet reaches not the I of that incompretentible 
Littleneſs which Diviſion can produce; whats remains of Small- 
neſs, is as far from his "Thoughts as whon he fl vegan; and 
therefore he never comes at all to have a dicar and poſitive luca 
of thet Smallneſs which is contequc unt to infinite Divikibility. 
Y. 19. Every one that looks towards Infnity, hat is þ f. 
does, as J have ſaid, at firſt Glance make ſome tive, what ne- 
very large Idea of that which he applies it to, gative, in our 
let it be Space or Duration; 51d pottidly he Iden Norte. 
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wearies his Thoughts by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large 
Idea; but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſurve 
clear Idea of what remains to make up a poſitive Infinity, than 


the Country-Fellow had of the Water which was yet to come 
and paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood. 


Ruflicus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne valubilis æuum. 


5 F. 20. There are ſome I have met with that 
3 * *. ſo much difference between infinite Dura- 
fitive Idea of tion and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- 
Eternity, and ſelves that they have @ poſitive Idea of Eternity; 
rot Space. but that they have not, nor can have any {dea of 
infinite Space. The Reaſon of which Miſtake J 
ſuppoſe to be this, that finding by a due Contemplation of Cau- 
ſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Eternal Be- 
ing, and fo to conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as 
taking up, and commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity; but on 
the other ſide, not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary 
apparently abſurd, that Body ſhould be infinite, they forwardly 
conclude they can have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe they 
can have no Idea of infinite Matter; which Conſequence, I con- 
ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is 
no ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the 

Exiſtence of Motion or the Sun is neceflary to Duration, tho' 
. Duration uſes to be meaſured by it; and I doubt not but a 
Man may have the Idea of 10000 Miles ſquare without any 
Body fo big, as well as the Idea of 10000 Years without any 
Body fo old. It ſeems as eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space 
empty of Body, as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel with- 
out. Corn, or the Hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it; 
it being no more neceflary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid 
Body infinitely extended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infi- 
nity of Space, than it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be 
eternal becauſe we have an Idea of infinite Duration. And 
why ſhould we think our ea of Infinite Space requires the 

real Exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that we 
have as clear an Idea of infinite Duration to come, as we have 
_ of infinite Duration paſt? Tho', I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it 


cConceivable that any thing does, or has exiſted in that future 


Duration. Nor is it poftible to join our Idea of future Dura- 

tion with preſent or paſt Exiſtence, any more than it is poſ- 

ible to make the Ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, 
1 uy to 
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to be the ſame; or bring Ages paſt and future together, and 


make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are of the Mind 
that they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of in- 


finite Space, becauſe it is paſt doubt that GOD has exiſted 


from all Eternity, but there is no real Matter co-extend.4 
with infinite Space ; yet thoſe Philoſophers who are of Opinion, 
that infinite Space is poſſeſſed by G OD's infinite Omnipre- 
lende, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exiſtence, 
mult be allowed to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of 


infinite Duration; tho” neither of them, I think, has any po- 


ſit ive Idea of Infinity in either Caſe. For whatſoever poſitive 
ldeas a Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat 
it, and add it to the former, as eaſy as he can add together the 


Ileas of two Days, or two Paces, which are poſitive Ideas of 


Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on, as long as he pleaſes ; 
whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Zea of Infinite, either Dura- 
tion or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make 
one Infinite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurdities ro groſs 
to be confuted. _ | N 

Y- 21. But yet if after all this there be Men Sippeſed poſe. 
who perſuade themſelves, that they have clear i Idea, of 
poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, it is fit Tnfiniry, Cauje 
they enjoy their Privilege; and I ſhould be very of Mijftates. 
glad (with ſome others that I know, who ac. 


knowledge they have none ſuch) to be better informed by their 


Communication ; for I have been hitherto apt to think, that 
the 

all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, 
or Diviſibility, have been the certain Marks of a Defect in our 
Ideas of Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has 
to the Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacities: For whilſt 
Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space and Duration, as if they 
| had as compleat and poſitive Ideas of them as they have of the 


Names they uſe for them, or they have of a Yard, or an 
Hour, or any other determinate Quantity, it is no wonder if 


the incomprehenſible Nature of the Thing they diſcourſe of, 
or reaſon about, leads them into Perplexities and Contradic- 
tions, and their Minds be overlaid by an Object too lar 
mighty to be ſurvey'd and manag'd by them. 


ve and 


F. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the All tbeſe Ideas 


Conſiderations of Duration, Space, ani Num from Senſation 
ber, and what ariſes from the Contem olation of and Reflection. 
them, Infinity, it is potlibly no more than the 7 


great and inextricable Difficulties which perpetually involve 


Matter requires; there being few ſunple Idea, whoſe Modes 
7 „ Live 
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five more Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I 
pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude, it ſuffices 
to my Deſign to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as 
they are, from Senſation and Reflection; and how, even the 
Idea we have of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be 
from any Object of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has ne- 
vertheleſs, as all our other Idea, its Original there. Some 
Mathematicians perhaps of advanced Speculations may have 
other Ways to introduce into their Minds Ileas of Infinity; 
but this hinders not but that they themſelves, as well as all other 
Men, got the firſt [eas which they had of Infinity, from Sen- 
ſation and Reflection in the Method we have here ſet down. 


CHAP. xvi. 
Of the other Simple Modes. 


Modes of Men 8. 7. \ HOUGH I have in the foregoing 


tion. | Chapters ſhewn how from ſimple 
3 Ideas taken in by Senſation, the 
Mind comes to extend itſelf even to Infinity; which however 
it may of all others ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Per- 
ception of, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out 
of ſimple Ideas received into the Mind by the Senſes, and after- 
wards there put together by the Faculty of the Mind, as to re- 
pPäcat its own Ideas; tho', I ſay, theſe might be Inſtances enough 
of ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, and ſuffice to 
ſhew how the Mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for Method's 
ſake, tho' briefly, give an Account of ſome few more, and then 
proceed to more complex Ideas. | . 5 

§. 2. To flide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, , 
and abundance of others that might be named, are Words which 
are no ſooner heard, but every one who underſtands Engliſh has 
preſently in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are all but the dif- 
ferent Modifications of Motion. Medes of Motion anſwer thoſe 
of Extenſion : Swift and Su are two different Ideas of Mo- 
tion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diitance of Time 
and Space put together; ſo they are complex Ideas, compre- 
hending Time and Space with lotion. 


Modes of $. 3. The like Variety have we in Sounds. 
Sound: 


Every articulate Word is a different Madificatian 
of Sund; by which we lee, that from the Senſe 
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ef Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſhed 


with diſtin Ideas to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alto, 
beſides the diſtin Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified by 
Diverſity of Notes of different Length put together, which 
make that complex Idia call'd a Tune, which a Mufician may 
have in his Mind when he hears or makes no Sound at all, b 


reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds ſo put together, {: leatly 


in his own Fancy. 

$. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various 
ſome we take notice of, as the different Degrees, ung of Co- 
or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour, 7? 
But fince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Colours either 
for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its 

Part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, Sc. thoſe 

which are taken notice of do moſt commonly belong to mix d 
Modes, as being made up ef Ideas of diverſe Kinds, viz. Figure 
and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, Sc. 

§. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells are alſo 1 
Modes made up of theſe ſimple Ileas of mw Cafes * 
Senſcs; but they being ſuch as generally w 


have no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, a cannot be ſet, 
down in Wriiung, and therefore muſt be left without Enumera- 


tion to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 


$. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe  ſemple 2 


which are conſidered but as different degrees ef the ſame ſimple 
Idea, tho' they are in themſelves, many of them, very diſtinct 
Ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtin? Names, nor are much ta- 
ken notice of as diſtinct Ideas, where the difference is but very 
ſmall between them. Whether Men have neglected theſe 
Modes and given no Names to them, as wanting Meaſures 
nicely to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe when they were ſo di 
ſtinguiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceſ- 
fary Uſe, J leave it to the T houghts of others; it is ſufficient 
to my Purpoſe to thew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our 
Minds only by Senſation and Reflection; and that when the 


Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound them, 


and ſo make new complex I- as. But thy Mh ite, Red, er 


Sweet, Sc. have not been modified, or made into complex 


Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations, fo as to be nad, and thereby 


rank'd into Species; yet ſons others of the f: ple eas, vin. 


thoie of Unity, Duration, M. tion, Sc. vbore inftunc'd in, as 
2110 Power and Thinking, have een this modincd io a great 
Variety of comple 2 Ideas, with Nan. belong by chem. 
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7. The reaſan tu her ef, T ſuppoſe has been 

| / 7 pole, e 

= ri | a that the ph CEN of Men being 
and others with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
have not of Men and their Actions, and their ſignifying of 
Names. them to one another, was moſt necellary ; and 


therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nice- 
ly modified, and E thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they 
might the more eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe Things they 
were daily converſant in, without long Ambages and Circum- 
locutions ; and that the Things they were continually to give 
and receive Information about, might be the eaſier and quick- 
er underſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framing diffe- 
rent complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much 
governed by the End of Speech in general (which is a very 
ſhort and expedite way of conveying their I houghts one to 
another) is evident in the Names, which in ſev eral Arts have 
been found out, and applied to ſeveral complex Ideas of modi- 
fied Actions belonging to their feveral Trades, for Diſpatch 
ſake, in their Direction or Diſcourſe about them. Which 
Ideas are not generally fram'd in the Minds of Men not con- 
verſant about theſe Operations. And thence the Words that 
ſtand for them, by the greateſt Part of Men of the ſame Lan- 
guage, are not underſtood. v. g. Colſbire, Drilling, Filtration, 
Cabobat ion, are Words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which 
being ſeldom in the Minds of any but thoſe few, whoſe parti- 
cular Employments do at every Turn ſuggeſt them to their 
Thoughts, thoſe Names of them are not generally underſtood 
but by Smiths and Chemiſts; who having fram'd the complex 
Ideas which theſe Words land for, and baving given Names 
to them, or recciv d them from others, upon hearing of theſe 
Names in communication, readily conceive thoſe Ideas in their 
Minds; as by Cabobatian all the ſimple [eas of diſtilling, and 
the pouring the Liquor diſtili'd from any thing, back upon the 


remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we lee that 


there are great Varieties of ſimple ldeas, as of Taſtes and Smells, 
which have no Names; and of Modes many more; which ei- 
ther not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not 
being of any great Uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and 
Conxerſe of Ven, they have not had Names given to them, | 
and fo paſs not for Species. This we ſhall have occaſion here- 


after to conſider more at large, when we come to ſpeak of 
Words. 


* 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


& 2. \ HEN the Mind turns its View g,,c,, re. 
| / inwards upon itſelf, and con- embrance, 
„templates its own Actions, Contemplation, 
Thinking is the firſt that occurs; in it the Mind &c. 
obſerves a great Variety of Modifications, and 
from thence receives diſtinct eas; thus the Perception, which 


actually accompanies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the 


Body, made by an external Object, being diſtinct from all 


other Modifications of thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a di- | 


ſtint Idea, which we call Sen/ation ; which is, as it were, the 
actual Entrance of an [lea into the Underſtanding by the Sen- 
ſes : the ſame Idea, when it again recurs without the Opera- 
tion of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance ; 
if it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endea- 
vour found, and brought again in view, it is Recollection; if it 


be held there long under attentive Conſideration, it is Contem- 


Platiom., When [deas float in our Mind, without any Reflection 


or Regard of the Underſtanding, it is that which the French 
call Refverie ; our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. When 


the Ideas that offer themſelves (for as I have obſerved in ano- 
ther Place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a Train 


of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds) are taken notice 
pf, and, as it were, regiſter'd in the Memory, it is Aitentias. 
When the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes 


its View on any Idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be 
called off by the ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that 


we call Intention, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt 
from all theſe ; and dreaming itſelf, is the having of Ideas 


(whilſt the outward Senſes are ſtopt, ſo that they receive not 


outward Objects with their uſual quickneſs) in the Mind, not 
ſuggeſted by any external Objects, or known Occaſion ; nor 


under any Choice or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all. 
And whether that which we call Extaſy, be not dreaming with 
the Eyes open, I leave to be examined. „„ 


5. 1. bei are ſome few Inſtances of theſe various Medes of 


thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in itſelf, and fo have 
as diſtinct Ideas of, as it hath of 77 bite and Red, a Square or 
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2 Circle; I do not pretend to enumcrate them all, nor to treat 
at large cf this Set of [cas which are got from Refi tin; that 
would be to make a Volume; it fur! ces to my preſent Pur- 
poſe to have new here, by ſeme icw 1 of what ſort 
theſe Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by them; eſpecially 
ſince I ſhall have cccafion h.rexiter to treat more at large of 
Reaſming, Fudging, Polti;n, ard Krewleage , which are fome 
of the moſt conſiderable Operations of the Min, and Modes of 
thinkmg. 

„3. But perhaße it may not be an unpar- 
; donalle Ligreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to 
Attention % our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the 
— — different State of the Mind in thinking, which 

; thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reſ/very, and 
Dreaming, &c. before mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. 
That there are Ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in "the 
Mind of a waking Man, every one's Experience convinces 
him; though the Mind employs itſelf about them with ſeveral 
degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes itſelf with fo 
much Earneſtneſs cn the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that 
It turns their Ideas on all ſides, remarks their Relations and 
_ Circumſtances, and views every Part fo nicely, and with ſuch 
Attention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes no 
notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, 
which at another Seaſon would produce very ſenſible Percep- 
tions; at other times, it barely obicrves the Train of Ideas that 
ſuccced in the Underſtanding, without directing and purſuing 
any of them; and at ocher times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
unregarded, as faint Shadows, that make no Impreſſion. 

. 4+ This difference of Intention, and Remiſ- 
fron of the Mind in thinking, with a great va- 
thinking is the riety of degrees between carneſt Study "and very 
5 near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, 

F fences 7 has experimented in himſclf. Trace it 2 litrle | 
"TY farther, and you find the Mind aſleep, retired 
as It were from the Senſes, and out of the rea 

ef thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at cher 5 
times produce very vivid and ſenſible Idas. I need not for 
this inſtance in thoſe vohio ſleep out Whole ſtormy Nights 
| without! Bearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightnin g, or teel- 
ing the fh:axing of the Foule, which are teniible enough to 
thoſe who are waking. But in this Retirement of the Mind 
from the Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and inco- 
herent manner of thinking, which we Call di eumirg. And 


laſt 


The various 


Hence it is 


prob able that 
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laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an End 
to all Appearances. T his, I think, almoſt every one has Ex- 
perience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without Diffi- 
culty leads him thus "the: That which I would farther con- 
clude from hence, is, That ſince the Mind can ſenſibly put on, 
at ſeveral Limes, ſeveral Degrees of Thinkmg ; and be ſome- 
times even in a waking Man fo remiſs, as to have Thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that Degree, that they are very little re- 
moved from none at all; and at laſt in the dark Retirement 


of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly of all Ideas whatſoever : : 


Since, I ſay, this is evidently. ſo in Matter of Fact, and con- 
Rant Experience, I ask, whether it be not probable, that Think- 
ing is the Action, and nit the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the Ope- 
rations of Agents will eaſily admit of Intention and Remiſſion; 


but the Eſſences of I hings are not conceived capable ui any 
ſuch Variation. But this by the bye. 


CHAP. XX. 
of Modes of Pleaſure end Pain. 
; 5. I. A Mengft the ſimple Ideas, Which we 


. - f 7 : =o | | | 
receive both from Senſation and Re- Pleaſure and 
flection, Pain and Pleaſure are two Ideas. 


very conſiderable ones. For as in the Body, 


there is Senſation barely in it ſelf, or accompanied with Pain 
or Flein, fo the "Thought or Perception of the Mind, is 
ſimply io, or elle accompanied allo with Pagſure or Pain, 


Delight or Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, like other 
ſimple /deas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names defined; 
the way of knowing them, is, as of the ſimple Ieas of the 


Sente:, only by Experience. For 1 define: them by the Pre- 


eric of Good or Es il, 1s 0 otherwiſe to make them known to 

us, tl an by making us reect on what we feel in ourſe' ves, upon 

the ſcveral and various Operations of God and Evil upon our 

Minds. as they are differentiy applied! o, or CO nlufered | by us. 
$: 2: T hings then are Good Or vil oniy in 

Reſerence to TlCcaſure cr Pain. bat we Call "Gord and = 

8 Good, which 1s apr 10 cauſe -.. inci cape Plea- wat. 

fure or dinurfo Pam in us; or «ie 6.4 cc ue, 

er preferve us th F. ion Ts ang atrier Cod, or i ence af any 
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Pain ſimple 
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Evil. And, on the contrary, we n: me ti. at Ci which is apt 
to produce or increaſe any Pain, or di ſp 67 Pleaſure in s; 
er elle to precure us any Eri, or deivruc us of any Gon. By 
Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be under HDD to mean of Body or 
Mind, as they are commonly ane hee: though in truth, 
they be only Arent Conſtitutions of the Mind, tom 


+ 4 


tems OC- 
cahoned by Diiorcer in the Body, ſometinies by Thoughts of 
the Mind. 
3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cau- 
Our Paſſmms ſes them; Good and Evil, are the Hinges on 
moved by Co Which our Paſ/ions turn: And if we reflect on 
and Eail, ourſelves, and obſerve how theſe, under various 
Conſiderations, operate in uz; what Modifica- 
tions or Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations, (if I may 
ſo call them, ) they produce in us, we may thence form to our- 
ſelves the Ideas of our Paſfeons. 
- SY. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the 
Love. Thought he has of the Delight, which any pre- 
ſent or abſent Thing is apt to produce in him, 
has the Idea we call Love. For when a Man declares in Au- 
tumn, when he is cating them, or in Spring, when there are 
none, that he /oves Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte 
of Grapes delights him ; let an Alteration of Health or Confti- 
tution deftroy the Delight of their Taſte, and he can then be 
ſaid to love Grapes no longer. 
dS. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the | 
Pain which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
| produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 
my Pula here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 
Ideas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications 
of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred 
of inaminate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that 
Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Appli- 
ation any Way to our Senies, though with their Deſtruction : 
Bac Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, 
is often the Uncaſineſs or Delight. which we find in ourſelves, 
rifing from 2 Conſideration of "their very Being, or Happineſs. 
Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, 
producing conitont Delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to love 
mem. But it ſuffices to Note, that our Ideas of Love and Ha- 
tread, are but the Di. (poſit ONE of "the Mind, in reſpect of Pleaſure 


„ * 


and Pain in general. however c. ed IN us. 


F. 6. inet neajineſs a Man f linds in himſelf 
pon tre Ablence of any I hing, whoſe preſent 
F.rnOvment carries the [deg of De ight with it, 


Hetred. 
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is, that we call Defire, which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſi- 
neſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may per- 
haps be of ſome Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur 
to Human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever 


Good is propos'd, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain 


with it; if a Man be eaſy and content without it, there is no 
Defire of it, nor Endeavour after it ; there is no more but a 
bare Vel eity, the Term uſed to ſignify the loweſt Degree of 


Deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is fo 


little Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any Thing, that it carries a 


Man no farther than ſome taint Wiſhes for it, without any more 
effectual or vigorous Uſe of the Means to attain it. Deſire allo 
is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility or Un- 
attainableneſs of the Good propos'd, as far as the Unealineſs is 


cured or allay'd by that Conſideration. This might carry our 


Thoughts farther, were it ſcaſonable in this Place. 

§. 7. Foy is a Delight of the Mind, from the 
8 of the preſent or aflured approach- Toy. 
ing Poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſ_ 
ſetled of any Good, when we have it ſo in our Power, that we 
can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has 
Foy at the Arrival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of 
uſing it: And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his 
Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are 


in ſuch a State, | in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but 


to reflect on it, to have that Pleaſure. 

S8. 8. Sarroto is Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 

Thought of a Good loft, which might have been Sorrow. 

_ enjoy'd longer; or the Senſe of a pr reſent Evil. | 
§. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which Hape. 

every one finds in himſelf, upon the "Thought of 


a profitable future Enjoyment of a Thing, which | is apt to de- 
light him. 


F. 10. Fear is an Uncaknef of the Mind, upon 
the Thought of future Evil likely to befal us. Fear. 
y. 11. | Deſpair is the Thought of the Un at- 5 
tainableneſs of any Good, which works diffe- Mair, 


rently in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Uncaluels: or Pain, 
lometimes Reſt and Indoleney. 


$. 12. Anger is an Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſure . 
of the Mind, upon the Receipt of any , Argtr. 
with a preſent Purpoſe of Revenge. 


13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cau- _ Envy. 


os fed by the Cenſideraticn of a Gocd wc de- 


ſire, 
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ſire, obtained by one, we think ſnould not have had it be- 
fore us. 

8. 14. Theſe two laſt, En and Anger, not 
What Paſſions being cauſed by Pain and Pleaſure ſimply in 


all Men have. themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed 


Conſiderations of ourſelves and others, are not 
thereſore to be found in al] Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts of 
valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in 


them : But all the reſt terminated purely in Pain and Pleaſure, 


are, I think, to be found in all Men. For we bve, defire, re- 
Joice, and bope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure ; we hate, fear, and 


grieve, only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In fine, a theſe 


Paſſions are moved by Things, only as they appear to be the 


_ Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome 


Way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our Hatred 
uſually to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent) 
which has produced Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves, is a 
conftant Pain: But we do not fo conſtantly love what has done 
us Good, becauſe Pleaſure operates not ſo ftrongly on us, as 


Pain; ni becauſe we are not ſo ready to have * it will do 
ſo again. But this by the bye. 


. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and 
Pleaſure and Uncalinck, 2 muſt all along be underſtood (as 1 


Pain, what. have above intimated) to mean, not only bodily 


Pain and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or 
Uneafi neſs 15 felt by us, whether ariſing from any grateful, or 
unacceptable Senſation or Reflection. 


$. 16. Tis farther to be conſidered, That in Reference to 


the Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſening of a Pam 1s conlider'd, 


and operates as a Pleaſure : And the Lois or Diminiſhing of a 
Picaſure, as a Pain. 
§. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in 

' Chame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 
various Changes in it: Which not being always 


ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Paſ- 
ſion. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon 
the Thought of having done ſomething, which is indecent, or 


will lellen the valued F ſteem which others have for us, has not 
always P!uihing accompanying it. | 


fe In bangt; N. 18. I would not be miblaken here, as if 1 


i [err bac meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions ; they 


„ Inno" the Are many more than tacſe J have here named 
Paſhon: , And thoſe I have taken notice of, would each 


got from de. of them require a much larger . more accu- 
Jation ad Re. rate Dite uule, 1 ha. 2e og! me done the 


elt an. | | | here, 
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here, as ſo many Inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain re- 
ſulting in our Minds from various Conſiderations of Good and 


Evil. I might perhaps have inſtanc'd in other Modes of Plea- 


ſure and Pain more fimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger 
and Thir/t, and the Pleaſure of eating and drinking to remove 
them; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of Muſick; 
Pain from captious and uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Plea- 
ſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, or of well directed 


Study in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. But the P: aſſions 


being of much more Concernment to us, I rather made choice 
to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas we have of them 
are derived from Senjation and Reflection. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Powkn. 


ed by the Senfes of the Alteration 
of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in 


9.1. T HE Mind being every Day inform- 75, Iden les 


os. 


Things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 


and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not 
| before ; reflecting alſo on what paſtes within itſelf, and obſer- 
ving a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſ- 
ſion of the outward Objects of the Senſes, and ſometimes by the 


Determination of its own Choice ; and concluding from what 


it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Chan- 
ges will for the future be made in the ſame Things, by like 
Agents, and by the like Ways, conſiders in one thing the Poſſi- 
bility of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, and in another 


the Poſſibility of making that Change; and ſo comes by that 


| {dea which we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire has a Power 


to melt Gold, i. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible 


Parts, and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid ; and 
Sold has a Power to be melted : that the Sun has + Power to 


blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be blanched by the Sun, 


whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made to 
exiſt in its room in which, and he like Caſes, the Power we 
conſider, is in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas; 


for we cannot obſerve any Alteration to be made in, or "+ "Sg 


ration upon any thing, but by the obſervable Change of its 
tenſible 
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ſenſible Ideas; nor conceive any Alteration to be made, but by 
conceiving a Change of ſome of its Ideas. 
N 2. Power thus confider'd is twofold, vis. 

Power afive as able to make, or able to receive any Change 3 
and paſſive. the one may be called afive, and the other 

paſſive Pier. Whether Matter be not wholly 
deſtitute of afive Pawer ? as its Author GOD is truly above 
all palſive Pewer? and whether the intermediate State of cre- 
ated Spirits be not that alone that is capable of both ative 
and paſſive Power? may be worth Conſideration. TI ſhall not 
now enter into that Enquiry, my preſent Buſineſs being not 
to ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by 


'$ -... the lea of it. But Bee active Powers make fo great a Part 
8 of our complex Ideas of natural Subſtances (as we ſhall fee 
| | hereafter) and I mention them as ſuch, according to common 
Apprehenſion; yet they being not perhaps lo truly active 


Powers as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I 
judge it not amiſs by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to 

the Conſideration of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of 
active Power. 


R 


| 2 4 confeks Power mcludes in it ſome kind 
Paxverincludes of relation, (a relation to Action or Change) as 
Relation. indeed which of our Ideas, of what kind foever, 
when attentively confider'd, does not? For our 
Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do they not all 
contain in them a ſeeret relation to the Parts? Figure and 
Motion have ſomething relative to them much more viſible ; 
and ſenſible Qualities, | as Colours and Smells, Fc. what are 
they but the Powers of different Bodies in relation to our Per- 
ception? Sc. And if conſider'd in the Things themſelves, do 
they not depend on the Bulk, Fi igure, Texture, and Motion 
of the Parts? All which conclude tome kind of relation in 
them. Our Ha therefore of Power, I think, may well have 
a Place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and be conſider d as one of 
them, being one of thoſe that make © principal Ingredient in our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances; as we £14] horeafter haveoccafion 
to obſerve. „5 


| We : are {bu lantly furniſh'd with the 

The chad Idea of paſſive I. er he almoit all forts of ſen- 
Idea of active ſible Things; in mat oi them we cannot avoid 

Porver had obſerving their ſenlidie Qualities, - nay, "hear 
From Spirit. very Subſtar: ces to beiin a continual Flux; and 
therefore with reaſon we lock on them as lia: we fill to the 
lame Change. Nor have we i ele Pewer (which is the 


mg 
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mote proper $Si-nificati n of the Word Power) fewer Inſtan- 
ces; fince Whats er Change is eblerved, the Mind muſt col- 
lect a Power fomcwhe:e able to make that Change, as well as 
a Poſſibility in the "Thing itſelf to receive it. But yet if we 
will conſider it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford 


us fo clear and diſtinct an Idea of active Power, as we hwe. 
from Reflection of the Operation of our Minds; for all Pawer 


relating to Action, and there being but two Sorts of Action 

whereof we have any Idea, viz L hinking and Motion, let us 
conſider whence we have the cleareſt /deas of the Powers 
which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of thinking ; Body affords 
us no Idea at all; it is only from Reflection that we have that. 
2. Neither have we from Body any Idea of the beginning of 
Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no Idea of any active Power 
to move; and when it is ſet in motion itlelf, that Motion is 


rather a Paſſion than an Action in it; for when the Ball obeys 


the Stroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not any Action of the Rall, 
but bare Paſſion ; alto when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in 
motion that lay in its way, it only communicates the Motion 
it had received from another, and loſes in ittelf ſo much as the 
other received; which gives but a very obſcure Idea of an 
active Power of moving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to 


transfer, but not produce any Motion; for it is but a very ob- 


ſcure Idea of Power which reaches not the Production of the 
Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion ; for to is Motion 
in a Body impelled by another, the Continuation of the Alte- 
ration made in it from Reſt to Motion being little more an 


Action, than the Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure 


by the ſame Blow is an Action. The ea of the beginning 


of Motion, we have only from Reflection on what palles in 


_ ourſelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by wil- 
ling it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the 
Parts of our Bodies, which wer: bctore at reſt ; fo that it ſeem< 
to me, we have from the Obſervation of the Operation of Bo- 
dies by our Senſes, but a very imperfect obſcure Idea of ati 


| Power, ſince they afford us not any {des in themlelves of the 


Power to begin any Action, cither Motion or Thought. But 
if from the Impulſe Bodies are oblerved to make one upon 


another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, it ſerve: 


as well to my Purpoſe, Sen/ation being one of thoſe Ways 


whereby the Mind comes by its Ideas; only I thought it worth 


while to conſider here by the way, whether the Mind doth not 
receive its Idea oi dive Power clearer from Reflection on its 
ewn Operations, than it duth from any external Senſation. 


yd. . This 
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F. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, that we 
Bill ard Un. find in ourſelves a Power to begin or forbear, 
derſtanding, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds 
two Powers. and Motions of our Bodies barely by a Thought 
or Preference of the Mind, ordering, or as it 
were commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or fuch a par- 
ticular Action; this Pawer, which the Mind has thus to order 
the Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, 
or to prefer the Motion of any Part of the Body to its Reſt, 
and vice ver/a, in any particular Inſtance, is that which we 
call the ; the actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing 
any particular Action, or its forbearance, is that which we call 
Viiition, or wilhyg ; the forbearance of that Action, conſequent 
to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called voluntary; 
and whatfoever Action is performed without ſuch a Thought 
of the Mind, is called inve/untary. The Power of Perception 
is that which we call the Urderflanding. Perception, which 
we make the Act of the Underſtanding, is of three forts. 1. 
Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 2. The Perception of the 
Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Connexion 
or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagreement that there is be- 
tween any of our Ideas. All theſe are attributed to the Under- 
flanding, or perceptive Power, tho” it be the two latter only 
that Uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. 5 
§. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of 
Facullies. perceiving, and of preferring, are uſually called 
Nh bdby another Name; and the ordinary way of 
ſpeaking is, that the Under/landins and Mill are two Faculties 
of the Mind; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed as all 
Words thould be, ſo as not to breed any Confuſion in Men's 
Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand 
for ſome real Beings in the Soul that periormed thoſe Actions 
of Underſtanding and Volition ; for when we ſay, the Will is 
the commanding and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul, that it is, 
or is not free, that it determines the inferior Faculties, that it 
follows the Dictates of the Under /tanding, Ec. tho' theſe, and 
the Uke Expreſſions, Ly thoſe that carefully attend to their 
own ldeae, and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence 
t Thins than the Sound: of Words, ma be underſtood in a 
clear and diſtin Senſe; yet I ſuſpect, I tay, that this way of 


. . ; 1 1 x "CY ? , . . 5 

mmeaking of. Hacuitres, has milled many into a confuſed Notion 
of fo man Aftinct. Agents in us, which had their fevera] 
Provinces i Authorities, and did command, obey, and per- 
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been 
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been no ſmall Occafion of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Un- 
certainty in Queſtions relating to them. 

C 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf 2 


; hence the 
Power to begin or forbear, continue or put an x14,,, oF Li- 
end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the pert and Ne- 
Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of the ceſſiy. 


Mind over the Actions of the Man, which cvery 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberiy and Neceſſity. 

F. 8. All the Actions that we have any Idea 
of, reducing themſelves, as has been ſaid, to Liberty, what. 
theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion, ſo far 
| as a Man has Power to think, or not to thing; to move or 
not to move, according to the Preference or Direction of his 
own Mind, fo far is a Man free. Wherever any Perfor- 
mance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power 
wher ever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon 
the Preference of his Mind direCting it, there he is not free, 
though perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
| {dea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any particular Action, according to the Determination 

or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them is preferred 
to the other; where either of them is not in the Power of the 
Agent to be produced by him according to his Vlition, there 
be is not at Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſſuis. So that 

Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
no Will; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Con- 

| &ideration of an obvious Inftance or two may make this clear, 
9. 9. A Tennis-Ball, whether in Motion by Subpe ts obs 
the ſtroke of a Racket, or lying Hill at reſt, is UJagerfand- 
not by any taken to be a free Agent. If we ing, and Will, 
_ enquire into the Keaſon we ſhould find it is, be= _ N 
cauſe we conceive not 2 Tennis-Ball to think, and conſequent- 
ly not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, 
or vice Terſa;, and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free A- 
gent; but all its >: ta Motion and Reſt come under our {tea 
of Necefſa'y, and are fo called. Likewiſe a Man falling into 
the Water, (a Eridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 
berty, is not a free Agent. For though he has V clition, though _ 
he prefers his not falling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that 
Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſatiom of tliat 
Motion follows not upon his Yoliticn ; and therefore the 
he is not free. So a Man ſtriking Fimſelf, or his Friend, 
à convulſive Motion of his Arm, Which it is not in l. Ser 
ras n 2 ; 
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by Volition or the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear ; 
no-body thinks he has this Liberty; every one pities him, as 
acting by Neceffity and Conſtraint. 
F. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt 
Belongs not to faſt aſleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he 
Volition. longs to fee and ſpeak with; and be there locked 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to find himſelf in fo deſirable Company, ws he 
ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his Stay to going away. I ask, 
Is not this Stay voluntary ? I think no- body will doubt it and 
yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is 25 at liberty not to 
ſtay, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is nat an 
Idea belonging to Valition, or preferring, but to the Perſon having 
the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the 
Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our lea of Liberty reaches as 
far as that Power, and no farther. For wherever Reſtraint 
comes to check that Power, or Compulſion takes away that 
Indifferency of Ability on either ſide to act, or to forbear act- 
ing, there Lilerty, and our Notion of it, preſently ceales. 
F. 11. We have Inſtances enough, and often 
Piluntary op- more than enough in our own Bodies. A Man's 
Pa/ed to Invo- Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which 
luntaty, not ta *tis not in his Power by any Thought or Voli- 
Neceſſary, tion to ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe 
| Motions, where Reſt depends not on his Choice, 
nor EY follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould. 
prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate 
his Legs, fo that though he wills it never ſo much, he cannot 
by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that odd 
Diſeaſe called Chorea Sandi Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: 
He is not at liberty in this Action, but under as much Neceſ- 
ſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or 2 Fennis-Ball ſtruck 
with a Racket. On the other fide, a Palſy, or the Stocks hin- 
der his Legs from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if 
it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. In all 
theſe there is a Want of Freedom, though the hitting ſtill even 
of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly vo- 
luntary. Voluntary then is net oppoſed ta Neceſſary, but to Invo- 
luntary. For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he 
cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or Change, though 
Neceſfiy has made it in itſelf unalterable, 
CY 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo 
Liberty, what, it is in the J houghts of our Minds; where any 
one is ſuch, that we have Power to take it uy oc 
| v7 = - OE "ay 
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Ey it by, according to the Preference of the Mind, there we ate 
at liberty. A waking Man being under the Necefiity of hay- 
ing ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at #6crty to think 
vr not to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether his Bo- 
dy ſhould touch any other, or no: But whether de will remove 
his Contemplation from one Idea to another, is many times in 
tis Choice; and then he is, in reſpect of his Ideas, as much at 
liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on: He can at plea- 
ture remove himſelf from one to another. But yet tome Ideas 
to the Mind, like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in 
certain Circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence. 
by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. A Man on the Rack is not 
at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with o 
ther Contemplations ; and fometimes a boiſterous Paſſion bi 
ries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without lea- 
Ying us the Liberty of thinking on other things which we would 
rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the P os to ſtup 
or continue, begins to forbear any of cheſe Motions of the Bo. Wh 
without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to pre 
either to tie Uther, We then conſider che Man as A/ ee e 
again. : | 
F. 13. Wherever Thought is wholly wantin g  Neccſity oval 
or the Power to act or forbear according to the _ 
Direction of Thought, there Ne takes place. Thus an A- 
gent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or Continuation 
of any Action iscontrary to that Preference ol his Mind, is called 
Compuljion ; when the hindring or ſtopping any Action is con- 
trary to his Volition, it is called Rejtraint. Agents that have no 
Thought, no Vclition at all, are in every thing nece/ſz: ary Agents. 
F. 14. If this be ſo (as I imagine it is) I leave 2 
| Liberty 7 belonns. 
it to be conſidered, whether it may not help to „ „ 07 
put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, 1 
unreaſonable, becauſe "unintelligible Queſtion, vis. Mather 
Aw Vill be free or no © For it I miſtake not, it follows from 
hat { have laid, that the Queſtion itſelf is altogether impro- 
noe and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's Ii be 
free, as to ask, whether Bir Sleep be 4 itt, or his Virtue ſauare: 
Liberty being as little applicable to the Till, as Swiſtncis of 
Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Virtuc. Every one would 
laugh at the Abfurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe; 
becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications ef Motion bebe: g 
not to Sleep, nor the Diſference of Figure to Virtue : And 
when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as gen ly per- 
7 Ecivey that Liberty, which 18 buc a Power, belongs only to- 
7 
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gents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the I, 
which is alſo but a Power. 
$. 15. Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and 
Valit en. giving clear Notions of Internal Actions by 
n that I muſt here warn my Reader, that 
Ordering, Directing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have 
made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs /litzun, unleſs 
he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he wi!ls. For ex- 
ample, Preferring, which ſeems perhaps deſt to expreſs the Act 
of Holition, does it not preeiſely For tho' a Man would prefer 
Flying to Walking, yet who can ſay he ever wil: it? Velition, 
'tis plain, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly exerting that Do- 
minion it takes to itſelf to have over any Part of the Man, by em- 
ploying it in, or with-holding it from any particular Action, 
And what is the Vill, but the Faculty to do this? And is that 
Faculty any thing more in effect than a Power, the Power of 
the Mind to determine its Thought, to the producing conti- 
nuing, or ſtopping any Action as far as it depends on us? For 


can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on 
its own Actions, and to prefer their Doing or Omiſſion either to 


other, has that Faculty called i? Will then is nothing but 
ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other fide, is the Power a Man 
has to do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as 


its Doing or Forbearance has the actual Preference in the Mind, 


which is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 
8 16. Tis plain then, that the Will is no- 


Foæbers belong thing but one Power or Ability, and Freedom 
do Agents. another Power and Ability : So that to ask whe- 


tber the Vill has Freedom, is to ask, whether 


one Power has another Power, one Ability another Ability; 
a Queſtion, at firſt Sight, too grofly abſurd to make a Diſpute, 
er nzedan Aniwer. For who is it that ſees not, that Powers 


belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, and 


not of Pawers themſelves? Se that this way of putting the 
Queſtion, viz. Whether the Vill be free? is in effect to ask, 


Whether the Jill be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſup- 
poſe it, fince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 


to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man 


to produce or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference; which is that which denominate: 


him free, and is Freedom itfelf. But if any one ſhould ask, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to un- 
di'erſtand weil what he ſaid; and he would be thought to de- 


ſerve _ 


ierve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denomina- 
tion from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether 
| Riches themſelves were rich. 

$. 17. However the Name Faculty, which Men have given 
to this Power called the i, and whereby they have been led 
into a way of talking of the Lil as acting, may by an Appro- 
priation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity; yet the Lill, in truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power. 
or Ability, to prefer or chuſe: And when the Mill, under the 
Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 
to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free, 
vil] eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe and 
talk of Faculties, as diſtinct Beings, that can act, ( as we do, 
when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free) tis fit that 
we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and 
2 dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which 
are but ſeveral Modes of Motion, as well as we make the Lill 
and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of 
Chuſing and Perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral 
Modes of Thinking : And we may as properly ſay, tis the 
ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances; as that 
the i chuſes , or that the Underſtanding conceives ; or, as is 
uſual, that the Will directs the Underſtanding, or the Under- 
ſtanding obeys or obeys not the Will : It being altogether as 
proper and intclligible to ſay, that the Power of (peaking di- 
rects the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or 
diſobeys the Power of Speaking. 

§. 18. This way of talking, nev ertheleſs, has prevailed, and, 
as Igucſs, produced great Contuſion. For theſe being all dife- 
rent Powers in the Mind, or * the Man, to do ſev oral Ac Hens, 
he exerts them as he think 8 fit: But the Power todo one A chen, 
1 not operated on by the Power ef doing another Aclion. For 
the Power of thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, 
| Rs Power cf Chuling on the Power of Thinking; * no 
more than the Power of Dancing operates on the Power of 
Sim ging, or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing, as 
any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily 5 And yet this 
5 it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpcak, that 7 0 Lill operates 
en theUnderftanding, or the Unterſtanding on the IT 70 5 | 

8. 19. [ grant, that this Gr that ac tu: Thoug g * may be tlie 
Occaſion A Volition, or exerciſing ine Power a Man has to 
«Ruic : or the actual Choice of th e Mi ind, the Caiiſc of actual 
oa, on this or that thing : As the a Ctual Singing of ſuch 

une, may be the Occaſiot of d dancing ſuch a Dance, and 
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the actual dancing of ſuch a Dance, the Occaficn of finging 
ſuch a Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Pawer that ope- 
rates on another: But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts 
theſe Powers; it is the Man that docs the Acton, it is the 
Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Re- 
lations, not Agents: And that which has the Power, or not the 
Pawer to operate, is that alone, which as, or is not free, and not 
the Power itſelf : For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to 
nothing, but what has, or has not a Power to act. 

5 §. 20. The attributing to Faculties that w! hich 
Liberty belongs belonged not to them, has given occaſion to this 
not to the ii way of talking: But the introduci ing into Dit- 

CE courſes concerning the Mind, with the Name 
of Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as 
little advanced our Knowledge in that Part of ourſelves as the 
er, Uie and Mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in 

he Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 
8 Phyſick. Not that [ deny there are Faculties, both in the 
Body and Mind: They both of them have their Powers of o- 
perating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For 
nothing can operate that is not able to operate; and that is not 
able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor do I deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their Place in the 
common Ude of Languages that have made them current. It 
looks like too much Afiectaiion wholly to lay them by: And 
Fhilofophy itſeif, though it likes not a gaudy Drefs, yet when 
it appears in public, muſt have ſo much Complacency, 25 to 
be cloathed i in the ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Coun- 
try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perſpicuity. But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 
repreſented, as fo many diſtinct Agents. For it being asked, 
' hat it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ? it wa 

a ready and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, that was the 
| 42 we Faculty, What was it that made any thing come 
gut of che Body Ihe capulleve Faculty. What moved? The 
mot ie Fucultr? And ſo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, 
or che Underſtanding, underſtood; . the elective Faculty, or 

the Will, willed or commanded: Which is in ſhort to ſay Fl nat 
the Ability to digeſt, digeſted; and the Ability to move, 
moved; and the Ab ality to inderifand: underſtood. For Fa- 
culry, Ability, and Power, I think, are Jak different Names of 
the ſame Things: Which Ways of ſpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible Words, will, I think, amount to thus much: 
T hat Digettion i is perioemed b. 7 ſomething that is able to di- 
geſt; 
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geſt ; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Underſtanding 
by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 
very ftrange, if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ftrange as it would 
be for a Man to be free without being able to be tree. 
$. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about 
Liberty, I think the Quseſtion is not proper, whe- But to the A. 
ther the Will be free, but whether a Man be free, gent or Man. 
Thus, I think, "I LS 
1. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action, to the 
Non: exiſtence of that Action, and vice ver/a, make it to exiſt, 
or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di- 
recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it was 
at reſt, or vice verſa, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, I am 
free; and if I can, by alight Thought of my Mind, preterring 
one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, I am at 
liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this Pater 
reaches, of ating, or not acting, by the Determination of his own 
Thought preferring either, ſo far is a Man free. For how can 
we think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what he 
will ? And fo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to 
its not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or 
Reft, ſo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of 
Action to its Abſenee, is the willing of it; and we can icarce 
tell how to imagine any Being freer, than to be able to do what 
he toll. So that in reſpect of Actions, within the Reach of 
ſuch a Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as tis poſſible for 
% o ˙²* 5 
F. 22. But the inquiſite Mind of Man, will- I reſpect of 
ing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, Villing, a 
all Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting Man is ns? 
himſelf into a worſe State than that of fatal Ne- Ver. 
cetfity, is not content with this; Freedom, unleſs it reaches far- 
ther than this, will not fcrve the turn: And it paſſes for a good 
lea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as 
he is to act what he wills, Concerning a Man's Liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed this farther Queſtion, JPhether a Man 
eee to tl? Which, I think, is what is meant, when it is 
diſputed, Whether the Mill be free. And as to that, I imagine, 
FJ. 23. 2. That Villing, or Holition, being an Action, and 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, A Man 
12 reſp:& of Miiling, ar the At of Falition, when any Action in 
his Peruer is once propoſed to his Thoughts, as preſently io be done, 
can be free. The Reaſon whereof is very manitett : For 1: 
4 - being 
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being unavoidable that the Action depending on his Mill, ſhould 
exiſt, or not exiſt ; and its Exiſtence, or not Faiftence, follow- 
ing perfectly the Determination and Preference of his Will, he 
cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of "that 
Action it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the 
other: 7. c. perſer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt 
neccilarilſ {low ; and that which does follow, follows by the 
Choice aud Determination of his Mind, that is by his I- :1ing 
it; for if he did not bill it, it would not be, So that in retpect 
of the Act of Willing, a Man in ſuch 2 Cafe is not free: Lib :ty 
cor iſting in a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regar of 
Volition, a Man, upon ſuch a Propofal, has not. For it is ui.a- 
voilobiy ncceſlary to prefer the Loing, or Forbearance of an 
Action in a Man's Power. which is once ſo propoſed to his 
Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of 
them, upon waich Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its 
Forbearance, certainly fe Hows, and is truly voluntary: But the 
Act of Volition, or prefe rring one of the two, being that which 
he cannot avoid, a Man in reſpect of that Act of // l g, is under 
a Necctity, and ſo cant ot be free; untels Neceflity and Freedom 
can conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at cnce. 
F. 24. I his then is evident, That in all Propoſals cf preſent 
Action, 4 Man is not at liberty to wi:', or nat 10 will, becauſe 
he can forbear I lng: Liberty confiſting in a Power to act, 
Or to forbear -Ginz, and in that only. For a Man that fits | 
ſtill. is ſaid yet to be at liberty. becauſe t- can walk if he 
will, it. But if a Man fitting till has nut Fower to remove 
himſelf, he is not at 2 So likewiſe, a Man falling down 
| a Preci ice, thou -u in Motion, is not at liberty, bccaute he 
cannot ſtop that . | on, if he would, This being fo, tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to wi:cim it is propoled to give off 
walking, is not at dert whether he w:H determine himſelf 
to walk, or give o walking, or no: He mult neceſlariſy pre- 
fer one or tother of them, walking or not walking; arid ſo it 
is in regard of all other Actions in our Power fo propoſed, 
which are the far greater Number. For cecn'idering the vaſt 
Number of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every 
Moment that we are awake, in the Courle of our Lives, there 
are but few of them that are thought on or propoſed to the 
Will, till the Time they are to be done: And i in all ſuch Acti- 
ons, as I have ſhewn, the Mind in reſpect ot +/ ing, has not 
a Power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty : The. 
Mind in that Caſe has not a Power to forbcar Heilling, it can- 
not avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let he Con- 
ſideration, 
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ſideration be as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as it will; it ei- 
ther leaves the Man in the State he was before Thinking, or 
changes it; continues the Action or puts an End to it. Where- 
by it is maniſeſt, that it orders and directs one in Preference to, 
or with neglect of the other, and thereby either the Continua- 
tion or Change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 

F. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes % 73717 92. 
2 Man is not at Liberty, whether he will will, fermined A 
or no; the next Thing demanded is, I hether a famethirg 
Man be at Liberty to will which of the two he qwvithout it. 
pleaſes, Motion or Reſt. This Queſtion carries 
the Abſurdity of it fo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might there- 
by ſufficiently be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the 
Will. For to ask, whether a Man be at Liberty to will either 
Motion or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes, is to 
ask, whether a Man can will, what he wills, or be pleaſcd 
with what he is pleaſed with. A Queftion, which I think needs 
no Anſwer 3 and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt 
ſuppoſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, and another 
to determine that; and ſo on in mfinitum. _ 

S. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can 
be of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſn in our Mind, determined 
1/-as of the Things under Conſideration. If the hires of Li- 
berty and Volition were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and 
_ carried along with us in our Minds, as they ought through all 
tue Queſtions that are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe a great Part 
of the Difficulties that perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle 
their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier retolved, and we 
ſhould perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, OT 
_ oy Nature of the Thing cauſed the Obſcuricy. _ 

. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remem- | 
bred, "Thar Freedom conſiſts in the Dependance «f Sands 
the Exiſtence, or not Ex: tence of any Action, up- 
on cur Volitian of it, and not in the Dependance of any Action, or 
its contrary, on our Preference, A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is 
at Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not 
becauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to 
leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: But he is 
therefore free, becaute he has a Power to leap, or not to leap. 
But if a greater Force than this either holds him faſt, or tum 
bles him down, he is no longer free in that Caſe : Becauſe the 
Doing, or Forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in 
his Power. He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty | 
Foot ſquare, being at che North ſide of his Chamber, 18 5 Li- 
erty 
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derty to walk twenty Foot Southward, becauſe he can walk, or 
not walk it: But is not, at the ſame time, at Liberty to do the 
contrary ; i. e. to walk twenty Foot Northward. 

In this then conſiſts Freedom, (viz.) in our being able to act, 


or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or vuill. 


$. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Fo- 
Volition, cubat, litien, or Milling, is an Act of the Mind direct- 
ing its Thought to the Production of any Acti- 
on. and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To avoid mul- 
tiplying or Words, I would crave Leave here, under the Word 
Action, to comprehend the Forbearance too of any Action pro- 
poſed, firting 2 or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeak- 
ing are propoſed, though mere Forbearances, requiring as much 
the Determination of the 77 il, and being often as weighty in 
their Contequences, as the contrary Actions, ay, on that Con- 
nderation, well enough paſs for Actions too : But this I ſay, that 
i may not be miſtaken, it, for Brevity's Sake, I ſpeak thus. 
§. 29. Thar, The Hill being nothing but a 
What deter- Power in the Mind to direct the operative Facul- 
mincathe Will. ties of a Man to Motion or Reft, as far as they 
depend on ſuch Direction. To the Queſtion, 
What is it that determines the Will? the true and proper Anſwer 
is, the Mind. For that which determines the general Power of 
directing to this or that particular Direction, is "nothing but the 
Agent ieſelf exerciſing the Power it has that particular Way. 
If this Anſwer fatisfics n not, 'tis plain, the Meaning of the Que- 
ſtion, hat deter mines the Mil? is this, What moves the Mind, 
in every particular Inſtance, to determine its general Power of 
directing to this or that particular Motion of Reſt ? And to this 


1 anſwer. The Motive tor continuing in the fame State or Acti- 


on, is ouly the preſent Satisfaction init: The Motive to change, 
15 always fome Uneaſteſs : Nothing ſetting us upon the Change 
of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome Uneaſineſs. This 

5 the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon Acti- 


ob, which for Shortneſs ſake we will call determining of the 


It which I ſhall more at large explain. | 
S8. 30. But inthe Way to it, it will be neceſ- 
Mail and De- fary to premiſe, that though I have above en- 


Are niit not deavroured to exprets the Act of Volitian, by 


be con/cunded. chuſfing, preferring, and the like Terms, that 

e ; ſignify Defire, as well as Valition, for want of o- 
ther Words to mark that Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name 
13 IU. ling or tim; yet it being a very ſimple Act, whoſo- 


erer deſires to underſtand what it is, will better find it, by re- 


"ficcting 
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flecting on his own Mind, and obſcrving what it does when it 
wills, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever. 
T his Caution of being careful not to be mifled by Expreſſions, 
that do not enough keep up the Difference between the VIA. 
and ſeveral Acts of the Mind, that are quite diſtin&t from it, I 
think the more neceflary ; becauſe I find the Will often con- 
founded with ſeveral of the Affedions, eſpecially D-fire ; and 
one put for the other, and that by Men, who would not willing- 
ly be thought not to have had very diſtinct Notions of Things, 
and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, 
has been no {mall Occaſion of Obſcurity and Miitake in this 
Matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. 
For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what patles 
in his Mind, when he wills, ſhall ice that the Hill or Power 
of [litten is converſant about nothing, but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought, the 
Mind endeavours to give Rite, Continuation, or Stop to any 
Action, which it takes to be in its Power, This well conſider- 
ed, plainly ſhews, that the I is perfectly diſtinguiſhed frora 
Doeſire, which in the very fame Action may have a quite con- 
trary Tendency from that which our Hills Jet us upon. A Man, 
whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to ano- 
ther, which at the ſame Time I am fpeaking, I may wiſh may 
not prevail on him. In this Caſe, 'tis plain the Mali and Deſire 
run counter. TI will the Action that tends one Way, whilſt my 
Deſire tends another, and that the direct contrary. A Man, 
who bv a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, finds a Dozineſs 
in his tTead, or a Want of Appetite in his Stomach removed, 
defircs to be eajed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands, (for 
wherever there is Pain, there is a Nefire to be rid of it) tho“ 
yet, whiill he apprehends that the Removal of the Pain may 
tranflate the noxtous Humonr to a more vital Part, his 3 7 is 
never determined to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove 
this Pain. hence it is evident, that 4%ring or tviiting are two 
ditiindt As of me Mind z and conſequently that the Ni, hich 
15 but the Power of Jalition, 15 much more diſtinck {rom Deſire. 
& 31. I's remrn thea to the Enquiry, /Fhat Fj: 
15 17 that et, TOPS the . ill 13 regard 10 | GUT 
Aims 2 Ard that upen ſecond Thoughts Iam 
apt to imagine ix not, 28 is generally ſuppoſcd, 


Unecſineſ ge- ; 
tr mines the 
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the greater Cook in Vicw; but ſome (and for the moſt part the 
nehſine/s a Man is at preſent under. L his is that 
2 FF, and lets us upon thoie 
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Deſir e, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind for want of ſome 
abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what fort ſoever, and 
Diſquiet of the Mind, is Unza/ineſs : And with this is always 
Jjoin'd Deſire, equal to the Pain or Uneafineſs felt; and is ſcarce 
Liittinguiſhable from it. For Defire being nothing but an Unea- 
fiefs in the want of an abſent Good; in Reference to any Pain 
felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that be attained, we 
may call jt Deſire, no body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes not to 
be eated of, with a Deſire equal ta that Pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another 
of abſent poſitive Good, and here aiſo the Deſire and Ine /inefs 
is equal. As much as we defire any abſent Good, ſo much are 
we in Pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, according 
to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe Pain 
equal to that Greatneis; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to itſelf: 
Becauſe th: Abſcnce of Good is not always a Pain, as the Pre- 
ſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent Good may be looked on, 
and conſidered without Dire. But fo much as there is any 
whece of D-ſirc, ſo much there is of Unca/.aefs, 
bs §. 32. That Deſire is a State of Uneafineſs, 
Deſire is Un- every one who reflects on himſelf will quickly 
eafineſs. —- find. Who is there, that has not felt in Defrre, 
what the Wiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is 
not much different from it) that it being deferr*d makes the Heart 
fick? And that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
fire, which ſometimes raiſes the Unea/ing/s to that Pitch, that it 
makes People cry out, Give me Children, give me the thing de- 
fired, or I die, Life itſelf, and all its Enjoyments, as a Burden, 
cannot be borne under the laiting and unremoved Preſſure of 
fuch an U.ea/mneſs. 


— 7 a 6 
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§. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis 
The U nea/in'/s true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- 
Dice * mediately determines the Will, from time to 
ferminet is time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneaſi- 
| FH | . 
„ - niſ5 of Deſire fixed on ſome abſent Good, either 
negative, as Indo'ency to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment 
| D 5 xd VVVVfFf | i 55 
of Plesſure. That it 15 this Laegſeneſs that determines the Hall 
i £0 the ſucceſũve voluntary Actions, wacreot the greateſt Part of 
| dur Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
{ ' different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
both from Experience, and the Reaſon of the Thing. 
5 C 23. When a Man is perfectly content 
„ e de wich the State he is in, which is, when he is 
en, 3 


Fertcetly veithcat an LUneaſineſti, what Indu- 
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ſtry, what Action, what Vi is there leſt, but to continue 
in it: Of this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfy him. And 
thus we fee our all-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the 7/!;, 
has put into Man the Uneajmejs of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
other natural Deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move aud 
determine their ill, for the Freſervation of chemſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of thee good Ends, to 
which we are carred by theſe feveral Uneuſine/v5, had been 
fufficient to determine the /77, and fet us on work, we ſhouid 
have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this World 
little or no Pain at all. I is better to marry than to burn, lay 
St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives Men 
into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life, A little Burning felt, 
puſhes us more powerſully, than great Picaſures in Profrec* 
draw or allure. ; 
§. 35. It ſeems fo eſtabliſned ard ſettled a 

Maxim by the general Conſent of all Mankind, T2egreate!: Ba- 
that Good, the greater Good, determines the A? Ce de- 
Will, that I do not at all wonder, that when J Wo 
firſt publiſhed my Thoughts on this Subject, I 5 . on 
took it for granted; and I imagine, that by a ts 0 
great many [I ſhall be thought more excuſable, for having then 
done fo, than that now I have ventured to recede from fo re- 
ceived an Opinion. But yet upon a ftrifter Enquiry | am 
forced to conclude, that G, the greater Good, though ap- 
prehended and acknowledged to be fo, does not determine the 
Hill, until our Deſire raiſed proportionably to it, riukes us 
uneaß in the Want of it. Convince a Man never io much, 
that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him ſce 
and own, that the handſome Conveniences of Life are better 
than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the Jat- 
ter, and finds no Unea/meſs in it, he moves not; his i ne- 
ver is determined to any Action, that Hal. bring him out on it. 
Let a Man be never fo well perſuaded of the Advantages of 
Virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any gr at 
_ Aims in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life: 
yet, till he hunger; and thir/ts afi er Rigi t onſueſs ; Gill he tes 
an Uneaſmeſs in the Want to it, his LL will noc be determined 
to any Action in purſuit of this conteited greater God ; but 
any other Uneafaneſs he feel; in himſclf fhuh tike , and 
carry his ill to other Actions. On the other ide, let a 
Drunkard tee, that his Health decays, his Eſtate wraſtes; i. 
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credit and Diſcaſes, and the Want of all things, even of his 
beloved Drink, attends him in the Courſe he follows: Yer 
the Returns of Uncajmeſs to mils his Companions, the habitual] 
"I hirſt alter his Cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the Ta- 
vern, though he has in his View the Loſs of Health and Plenty. 
and perhaps of the Joys of another Life: The leaſt of Which 
is no inconhidcrable * but ſuch as he confeſſes, is far greater 
than the tic kling ot his Palate with a Glaſs of W. ine, or tke 
idle Chat of a foaking Club. Lis not for want of viewing 
the greater Good; for he fees, and acknowledges it; and in 
the Intervals of EX drinking Fours, weill take Nei ions to 
purſue the greater Good; but when the Uncaſinejs to miis his 
ncruftomed Delight returns, the greater acknowledged vi 
Tofes its Hold, and the preſent Uneafs neſs determines the // 
10 the accuſtomed Action ; which thereby gets ſtronger Foe: 
ing to prevail againſt the next Occaſion, though he at the fame 
time makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo no 
more; this is the laſt time he will act againſt the Attainment 
of thoſe greater Goods. And thus he is from time to time; 
in the State of that unhappy Complainer, Video melizra prot agu; 
Deterioræ fequor . Which Sentence allowed for true, and made 
eocd by conitant Experience, may this, a1 poiſibly no other 


Way, be caſily made intelligible. 


d. 36. It we enquire into the Reaſon af what 
| Becanuſorhe Ne- Experience makes fo evident in Fact, and exa- 
mowval of Un- mine why us Cenis alone operates on the 
 eafoneſs is the , and determines it in its Choice, we ſhall 
Ari ſtep ro fil, that we being Cat able but of one Determ:- 
Happineys. nation of the 7 K one Action at once, the 
preſent Unea/ineſs, that we are under, does natu- 
rally det termine the IL Ill, in order to that Happineſs which we all 
aim at in all our Actions: Foratmuch as whiltt we are under any 
 Creajmeſs, we cannot apprehend ourielves happy, or in the way 
to it: Pain and LUneaſin js being, by every one, concluded and 
{c1t to be inconſiſtent with Happineſs ; lpoiling the Reliſh even 
ot thoſe gcod things which we have : A little Pain ſerving to 
marr all the Pleaſure we rejciced in. And therefore that which 
of cour:e determines the Choice of our Vill to the next Action, 
will Aways be che removing of Pain, as long as we 
left, as the firſt and neceſia Step towards Happincls, 
„ S. 37. Another Reaſon why *tis Uneaſonch 
Becauſe Crea. one determines the W ill, may be this. Becaut 
ſinejs alone it 0 1 ) + IA 
9r font. that alone is preſent, and tis againſt the Nature 
3 v Lange, that what is abſent owe operate, 


V here 


have any 
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where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may by 
Contemplation be brought home to the Mind, and made pre- 
ſent. The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and view'd as 
pretent there; but nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent 
Good, able to counterbalance the Removal of any Uneaſine/s 
which we arc under, till it raiſes our Defire, and the  Uneaſinejs 
of that has the Prevalency 1 in determining the Will. Jill then, 
the Jaden in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like 9 
ther Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation ; but operates 
not on the Hill, nor ſets us on work: The Reaſon whereot 
ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that have 
had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the unſpeak- 
able Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poſſible and 
probable too, vho yet would be content to take up their Happi- 
neſs here? And to the prevailing Un-a/ineſes of their Detires, 
let looſe after the Enjoyments of this Lite, take their turns in 
the determining their ils, and all that while they take not one 
ſtep, are not one jot moved, towards the good things of another 
Life, conſide red as ever fo great. 55 
$. 38. Were che , determin'd by the Berau/e ali 

Vicws of Good, as it appcars in Contemplat ion c allow the 
greater or lets to the Underſtanding, which is J. od Heaven 
the State of all abſent Good, and that which in Pe, pur/ue 
the received Opinion the 2 il is ſuppoſed to . 
move to, and to be moved by, I do not ice how it eculd ever get 
looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propoicd 
and confidered as poſible. For all ablent Good, by which 
alone, berely propoſed, and coming in view, the IV il, i is thought 
to be determin'd, and fo to ſet us on Act ion, being only poilt- 
ble, but not infallibly certain, 'tis unavoidab'e, that the infinite 
ly greater poſſible Good ſhould regularly and conftantly deter- 
mine the / in all the ſucceſſive Actions it dirccts; and then 
we thouid keep contiantly and fteadily in our Courſe towards 
Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our Actions to 
any other End: The eternal Condulon of a future State inf: 
nitely outweighing the Expectation of Riches, or Honour, c: 
any other wor Aly Pleaſure, which we can propoſe to ourſelves, 
though we {hould grant theſe the more prob: able to be attain'e 
For nothing future is yet in poffeſlion, and fo the Expectation 
even of thete may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater 
Good view determines the // ill, fo great a Good once pro- 
pos d £0111 not but ſclze the Till, and hold it faſt to the Purſuit 5 
of this ininitely gr eateſt Good, without ever letting it $0 again : 
For or A A havi ing a Power ever, and directing the 1 Thoughts, 
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as well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Con - 

templation of the Mind fixed to that Good. | 
This would be the State of the Mind, and re- 

gular Tendency of the Will in all its Determi- 


But any great 


1 Uneafirc/ Y = nations, were it determined by that which is con- 
; =” megteet” ſider'd, and in view of the greater Good ; but 


_ that it is not ſo, is vitible in Experience: The 
infinitely greateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to ſa- 
tisfy the iuccetive Uneaſineſs of our Deſires purſuing Trifles. 
But though the greateſt allowed even everlaiting unſpeakable 
Good, whic. has ſometimes moved and affected the Mind, does 

not ftedfaltly hold the Hill, yet we ſee any very great and pre- 
vailing Unea/inrſs, having once laid hold on the ill, lets it not 
£0; by which we may be convinced, what it 1s that determines 
the Mill. Thus any vehement Pain of the Body, the ungo- 
vernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love, or the impatient 
Deſire of Revenge, keeps the / ill ſteady and intent: And the 
Will thus determined, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the 
Object, but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 
Body, are uninterruptedly employed that way, by the Deter- 

ö minations of the Mill, influenced by that topping Lneaſiveſe, 

1 zs long as its laſts; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the 

Will or Power ot ſetting us upon one Action in preference to 
all others, is determined in us by Uneafineſs And whether this 
be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in himſelf. N 
SGi. 39. TI have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the Uneaſineſs of 
Deſire, as that which determines the Will. Becauſe that is the 
chief, and moſt ſenſible; and the Mill ſeldom orders any Acti- 

1 on, nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 

Deſire accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the 

4 Ii ill and Deſire are to often confounded. But yet we are not 
ö © to look upon the . which makes up, or 

Dire accom- at lealt accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, 

games all Un- as wholly excluded in the Caſe. Aver ſion, Fear, 

i ec. Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Unea- 

| | | fmeſs too, and thereby influence the Hill. Theſe 

ul Paſſions are ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice, ſimple and 

= alone, and wholly unmixed with others; tho' uſually in Diſ- 
ik cCourſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 
= rates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the 

i Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 

4 found without Deſire join'd with it. I am ſure, wherever 

there is Uneaſineſs, there is Defire : For we conſtantly deſire 

1 Happineſs; and whatever we feel cf Uncafmeſs, ſo much, tis 

| * - on Certaing 
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certain, we want of Happineſs ; even in our own Opinion, let 
our State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides the 
preſent Moment not being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoy- 
ment be, we look beyond the preſent, and Deſire goes with 
our Foreſight, and that ftill carries the Jill with it. So that 
even in Joy itſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon 
the Enjoyment depends, is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear 
to loſe it: And whenever a greater Uneaſineſs than that takes 
place in the Mind, the Mill is preſently by that determined to 
ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight neglected. 

$. 40. But we being in this World beſet with The moſt preſ- 
ſundry Uneaſmeſſes, diſtracted with different De- ng Uneaſine/s 
frres, the next Enquiry naturally will be, which of natwrally de- 
them has the Precedency indetermining the Mill mines the 
to the next Action? And to that the Anſwer is, Will. 
That ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judg- 
ed capable of being then removed. For the Hill being the Pow- 
er of directing our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome 
End, cannot at any Time be moved towards what is judged at 
that Time unattainable: That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent 
Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour: For 
ſo it is to act for what is judged not attainable; and therefore very 
great Uneaſmeſſes move not the Hill, when they are judz'd not 
capable of a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endea- 
vours. But theſe ſet a- palit, the moſt important and urgent Urrea- 
ſeneſs we at that Time feel, is that which ordinarity determines 


% 


the Will ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary Actions, which 


make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Unea/meſs is the Spur 


c preie: / 
to Action, that is cenſtantly felt; and for the moſt part deter- 
mines the Will in its Choice of the nent Action. For this we 
mult carry along with us, that the proper and only Objeg of 
the Will is ſome Action of ours, and nothing elſe. For we pro- 
ducing nothing, by our /g, but fore Action in our Power, 
tis there the Vill terminates, and reaches no farther, 
F. 41. If it be farther ask d, what tis moves 311 ofe Ba 
Defire? | anſwer. Happineſs, and that alone. wr age is 28 
Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Ex- © oO 
treams, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know not; *ius what Exe 
hath not ſeen, Ear hath nat heard, nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to conceive. But of ſome Degrees of both, we 
have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeverel Inſtances of 
Delight and Joy ön the one Side, and Torment and Sorrow 
on the other; which, for Shortneſs take, I ſnall comprenend 
under the Names of Plealure "_ Lain, there being Pleature ard 
„„ | = Fain 
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Pain of the Mind, as well as the Body ; IFith bim is Fun- of; of 
Joy und Pleaſure for evermore : Or, to ſpeak truly, they are 
all of the Mind; though fome have their Riſe in the Mind from 
Though:, others in the Body from ccrtain Modifications of 
Motion. 

Happineſ $. 42. Heppineſs then in its full Extent is the 
what. utnioſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and Miſzry 


the utmolt Pain: and the loweſt Degree of what can be called 
Happineſs, is fo much Eate from all Pain, and fo much pre- 


ſent Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content. 
Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the Ope- 
ration of certain Cbjccts, cither on our Minds or our Bodies; 
and in different Degrees; thereſore What has an Aptneſs to pro- 


duce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Col, and what is apt to pro- 


duce Pain in us, we call Evi, for no ocher Reaſon, but for 
its Aptneſs to produce Plcafure and Pain in us, wherein conſiſts 
our Happineſs and Mer y. Farther, though what is apt to pro- 
duce any Degree of leature, be in itſelf Cad: and w hat | is apt 


to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it often happens, 
that we do not call it fo, when it comes in Competition with 
a greater of its Sort; becauſe when they come in Competition, 

the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have juſtly a Preference. 


So that if we will rightly efimate what we call Good and Evil, 
we ſhall find it hes much in Compariſon : For the Cauſe of. 


every leſs Degree of i ain, as well as every greater Degree of 
Hiea.ure, has che! N: rg of Good, and vice verſa. 


Though this be that PETE'S 15 ed | 


|. bet Cond is G _ Evil; and all Good be the proper Ob- 
 aefired, achat ject of Defire in general 3 yet all Good, even ſeen 
_ and corfciled to be fo, does not neceſſarily move 


every particular Man's Defire ; but only that 


Part, or ſo much of it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a 
nec eſſary Part of his Happineſs. All other Good, however great 


in Keality, or Appearance, excites not a Man's Defires, who 
Loks not on it to make a Fart of that Happincls, wherewith he, 


in his prefent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſclf. Filappineſs, under 


this View. every one conſtantly puriues, and 4eftr-s what makes 


ay Cart of it: Other Things acknowledged to be Good, he 
can look upon wichout D-fire, paſs by, . be content with- 


out. There is no Budy, I think, ſo ſenſeleis, as to deny that | 


there 15 Pleaſure in Knowledge : And for the Fleafures of Senſe, 


taey have too many Followers e let it be queſtioned, whether 
Th 2-e taken with them, or no. Nou let one Man place his 


Sadslacden in fczuuu Picalurc, another in the Delight o 


. wicdge: . 
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Knowledge: Though each of them cannot but confeſs there is 
great Pleaſure in what the other purtues ; yet neither of them 
making the other's Delight a Part ot his. Happineſs, their Deſir es 
are not t moved, but each is fatished, without what te other en- 
Þys, and fo his Will is not determined to the Purſuit ef it. ut 
yet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and Thirſt makes 
him unenſy, he whoſe Will was never determined to any Purſuit | 
of good Chear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wines by the pleaſant 
Taſte he has found in them, is, by the Uncaſlucis of Hunger and 
 Thirtt, preſently determined to Eating and Drinking; though 
poſſibly with great Indiffcrency what wholtome Food comes in 
his . And on the other Side, the Epicure buckles to Study, 
when Shame or the Deſire to r:commend himſelf to his Mi- 
ſtreſs, ſhall make him une. 7 in the Want ct any Sort of Know- 
ledge. Thus, how much ſocver Men are in carnei?, and con- 
{tant in Purſuit of Happineſs ; yet they may have a clear View 
of (ood, great and confeſicd Gocd, without being concerned 
for it, or moved by it, if they think they can make up their Hap- 
pineſs without it. Though as to Pain, that they are always con- 
cernd for; they can feel no Uneaſineſs without being moved. 
And therefore being uneaſy in the Want of whatever is judged 
neceſſary to their Happineſs, as ſ on as any Gocd appears to 
make a Part of their Portion of Happineſs, they begin to 4% tre it. 
§. 14. This, I think, any one may obſerve i in 


| himſelf, and others, that he greater viſibie Good 7 Go l f great- 
does not always raiſe Mens Detires in Proportion 2 h 


to the Greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged 
to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, and ſets us on 
Work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evident from the 
Nature of our Happin and Miſery itſelf. All preſent Pain, 
vhatever it be, makes a Part of our preſent M ſery: But all ab- 

ſent Good does not at any Time make a neceſſary Part of our 


preſent Happineſs, not the Abſence of it make a Part of our 


Miſery: If it did, we thould be conſtantly and infinitcly miſe- 
rable ; there being infinite Degrees of Happineſs which are not 
in our Poſſeſſion. All Uneaſineſs therefore being removed, a 
moderate Portion of Good ſeems at preſent to content Men! 3 

and ſome few Degrees of Pleaſure in a Succeſſion of ordina 
Enjoyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be fatisfied. 
If this were not fo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent 
and viſible trifling Actions, to which our Milli are fo often deter- 
mined; and wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; 
which Remiſnek could by no means conſiſt with 2 c:nftant De- 
termination of Hill or Def r2 to the greateſt apparent (cod. 
2 i 9 3 _ That a 
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That this is ſo, I think few People need go far from Home to 
be convinced. And indeed in this Life there are not many, 
whoſe Happineſs reaches ſo far, as to afford them a conſtant 
Train of moderate mean Pleaſures, without any Mixture of 
Uneaſi, {i ; and yet they could be content to {tay here for ever: 
Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be 
a State of cternal durable Joys after this Life, far ſurpaſſing all 
the Good that is found here: Nay, they cannot but fee, that it 
is more poſſible, than the Attainment and Continuation of that 
Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue ; : 
and for which they neglect that eternal State: But yet in full 
View of this Difference, ſatisfied of the Poſfibi ĩty of a perfect, 
ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a future State, and under a clear 
Conviction, that it is not to be had here whilit they bound their 
Happineſs within ſome little Enjoyment, or Aim of this Life, 
and exclude the Joys of Ecaven trom making any neceſtary 
Part of it, their Nefires are not moved by this greater apparent 
Good, nor their Mills determin'd to any Action, or Endeavour 


for its A ttainment. 
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| 4. de ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives 
ey not being fill a great Part of them with the Uneaſineſs of 
e „Hunger, Thirſt, Flat, Cold, Mearineſi with 
MOVES not tile e . | 
Witt Labour, and Sleeping, in their conſtant Re- 
„ turns, Sc. To which, if beſides, accidental 
Harms, we add. the 8 al Uicaſineſs (as Itch after Honour, 
3 or Riches, Sr.) which acquired Habits by Faſhion, 
Example, and 1 5 lettled in us, and a thouſand 
Other rc r Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, 
we fhall find that a very little Part of our Life is fo vacant” 
from theſe C neg. s to leave us free to the Attraction of 
remoter abſent Good. We arc ſeldom at Eaſe, and free enough 
rom the Solicitation cf our natural or adopted Deſires, but to a 
cn eee of Uneaſineſjes out of that Stock, hig h na- 
wu} Wants, « acquired Habits have heaped up, take we Ill 
7m their Furns; and no tooner 18 one Actio 1 difoatch d, which 
ov ſuch a Determination of the Mill we arc tet upon, but another 
Len ſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the removing of 
tne Pains ve toc el, and are at preſent prelled with, being the 
Zetting out of Miſory „ d conſequently. tne firſt T hing to be 
done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, 
confeiied, and Ppearing % de good, not making any Part of 
this Unbappincls in its A "Ha. is joſtled out, to make VV uy 
tor the Removal of choſe Unecaſneſres Ve feel, till due, and re- 
ꝑcated Contemplation has kroueht i: near 10 our Mind, give. 
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tome Reliſh of | it, and raiſed in us ſome Deſire; which then 
beginning to make a Part of our preſent Unea/: neſs, ſtands u pon 
fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatisſied, and fo according to its 
Greatneſs and Prefſurc, comes in its Turn to determine the 
Lil. | 

C 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and De Corfede- 
examining any Good propoſed, it is in our Pow- ration raiſcs 
er to raile our Deſires in a due Proportion to the Defire. 
Value of that Good, whereby in its Turn, and Place, it ma 
come to work upon the // ill, and be purſued. For Good, tho' 
appearing, and allowed never ſo g great, yet till it has raiſed De- 
fires | in our Minds, and thereby made us une v in its Want, it 

reaches not our Mili; ; we are not within the Sphere of its Acti- 

vity; our //is being under the Determination only of thoſe 
Ureaſmſes which are preſent to us, which (hilft we have any) 
are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to give the Hill its next 
Determination. The balancing, when there is any in the Mind, 
being only which Defire ſhe i] be next ſatisfied, which Unesþ- 
roſs firſt removed. Whereby it comes to pals, that as long as any 
Uncafineſs, any Deſire remains in our Mind, there is no room 
for God, barely as ſuch, to come at tne J//7il!, or at all to deter- 
mine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our Endea- 
vours after Happineſs, being to get wh: holly out of the Confines of 
Mitery, and to feel no Part of it, the Hail can be at Leiture for 
nothing elſe, till every L find we icel be perfectly removed: 
Which in the Multicude of LV ants and Deitrcs, we are beſet with 
in this imperfect State, we are not like to be ever freed from in 
this Wortd, DT N | | | 

§. 25 There bei ng in us a great many Kae The Peaver 19 

fmeſſes always ſolliciting, and ready to determin u'pendthe Pro- 
the / My ll, it 13 at! ral, 5 ] have laid, t. 148 the fec ation * any 
grcateſt and mitt Prez, 5 ſhould determine tic 5 1 fire, 5555 9 5 
Mall to the next Actio n; and ſo it Goes for tne % er Cou- 


| 3 ſiderat on, 
moſt Part, but not al was. For the Mind havin 55 

in malt Caſes, 2s is evi ens in Experience, a ower to fend 
the J F.XECULIOnN and 8 34 rtista CT en Ot 41 2 5 CE 15 Defires, and {o wil 


one at ter another, is at Liberty to conſider rhe Objects of them; 
examine them on all Side , an d weigh them wien others. in | 


this lies the Liberty Man any and from the not uling it rig! 
comes all that Varicty - of Mii ittakes. Errors, and Þ Aults, WiC oy 


run into, 1:1 the Saane iet 88 our Lives, and GUT Ende avours after 
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every Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, 
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as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to 
me the Source of all Liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which 
is (as I think improperly) called Free-Mill. For during this S 
pen ſion of any Deſire, before the Will be determined to Action, 
and the Action (which follows that Determination) done, we 
have Opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the Good or 
Evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Zxami- 
nation, we have judg'd, we have done our Duty, all that we 
can or ought to do, in purſuit of our Happineſs ; and *tis not 


a Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature to defire, will, and 


act according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 
§. 48. This is fo far from being a Reſtraint or 


To te determi- Diminution of F ecdom, that it is the very Im- 


ned by our caun provement and Benefit of it; 'tis not an Abridg- 

| Fucgment, is ment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty ; and 
no Reſiraint to the farther we are removed from ſuch a Deter- 
Liberty. mination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Sla- 
very. Perfect Indifference in the Mind, not de- 


terminable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil, that is 


thought to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an Ad- 
vantage and Excellency of an intellectual Nature, that it would 


de as great an Imperfection, as the Want of Indifferency to act, 


or not to act, till determined by the Will, would be an Imper- 
fection on the other Side. A Man is at Liberty to lift up his 
Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent 
in either; and it would be an Imperfection in him, if he want- 


ed that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it 


would be as great an Imperfection, if he had the ſame Indiffe- 
rency whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hands or its 
remaining in Reſt, when he would fave his Head or Eyes from a 
Blow he fees coming: Tis as much a Perfection, that Deſire, or the 
Power of Preferrr g, fuld be determined by Gard, as that the 
Power of Acting ſtouid be determined by the Vill, and the 
certainer ſuch 3 is, the greater is the Perfection. 
Nay, were we determined by any Thing but the laſt Reſult 
af our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any 
Action, we were not free. The very End of our Freedom be- 
ing, that we might attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore 
every Man is put under a Neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an 
intelligent Eeing, to be determined in willing by his own 
Thought ard Judgment, what is beſt for him to do: Elſe he 
would be under the Determination of ſome other than himſelf, 


which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's Will, in 


that 
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that a Man wills and a&ts for an End that he would not have at 
the Time that he til and acts for it: For if he prefer: i n his 
pre ſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain he then thin bet- 
ter of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs he can have 
or not de it, 101 and not will it at the fame time; a Con- 
tradiction too manifeſt to be admitted. 

§. 49. If we look upon N 5 you Peng 


the aw & 
kave Reaſon to Jade, that they « are more ieadi- termined, 


Iv 4ctermined in their Choice of God, than we 
and yet have no Reaſon to think they are lets happy, or leſs 
free than ve are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as we are, to prondunce what infinite Wiidom and Goc d- 
neſs could do, I think we might fay, that God bimſelf cannot 
chuſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Almighty hunders 
not his being = determined by what is beſt. 
50. But to give a right View of this miſta- 
ken Part of Liberty ; let me ask, Would any one & conflant D 58 
be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined Mk _ OY 
by wiie Conſiderations, than a wife Man? Is it 2 | 201 | af 
afppiie/s, na. 
worth the Name of Freedom to be at Liberty to 5, nen- of 
play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon Liberty. 
2 Man's ſelf? If to break looſe from the Con- 
duct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of en and 
Judgment, which keeps us from Chuſing or Doing the Worſe, 
be Liberty, true Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Pree- 
men: But yet I think, no Body would chuſe to be mad for the 
ſake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The conſtant 
Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act 
for it, no Body I think, accounts an Abridoment of Liberty, 
or at leaſt an Abridgment of Li/erty to be complain'd of. God 
Almighty himtcli is under the Neœceſſity of being happy; ; and 
the more any intelligent Being is fo, the nearer is its Approach 
to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. That in this State of 18 
norance we ſhort- ſighted Creatures might not miſtake true g e- 
licity, we are endowed with Power to fuſpend any particular 
_ Dekare, and keep it from determining the . il, and engaging. 
us in Action. This is fanding /tril, where we are not ſufnci- 
ently aſſured of the Way : Examin ation, is ci, @ ,es: 
The Determination of the 7/1, upon Erquir, , 15 fell wing the 
Direction of that Guide : And be that has a Power to act, or 
not to act according 2s ſuch Deterniination directs. is a free A- 
gent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein Li- 
derty conſiſts. He that has bis Chains knocked oft, ard che 
| 0 4 | Prion» 
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Priſon-Doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at Liberty, n 
he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes: tho' his Preference 
be determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, or Illnefs 
of the Weather, or want of other Lodging : He 3 not to be 


free, tho the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there, abſolute- 


ly determines his Preference, and makes him ftay in his Priſon. 
S. 51. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of 
TheNeceſſuy of intellectual Nature, hes in a careful and conſtant 
purſuing true Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ; lo the Care 
Happineſs, the of ourſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for 
eg f real Happineſs, is the neeeſſary Foundation of 
mY" our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have to an 
unalterable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is our great- 
eſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always follow, the 
more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of our I 70, 


to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance with 


our Defire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing prefera- 


ble Good, till we have duly examined whether it has a Ten- 
dency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real Happineſs : And there- 
fore till we are as much informed upon this Enquiry, as the 
Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Cafe demands, 
we are by the neceſſity of preferring and purfuing true Happi- 
neſs, as our greateſt Good, obliged to ſuſpend the Satisfaction of 
our Defire in particular Caſes. 

. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the 
The Reaſon of Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant 


; — Endeavours after, and a ficady Profecution of 


true Felicity, that they can /»/pend this Proſecu- 
tion in particular Caſes, *till they have looked before them, 
and inform'd themiclves, whether that particular I hing, which 
is then propoſed or deſired, lie in their Way to their main End, 
and make a real Part of that which is their greateſt Good; for 
the Inclination and Tendcncy of their Nature to Happinels, i is 
an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, 
or mi!s it; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ration, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Acti- 
ons, Which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſſity 
determines to the Purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame enn with 
the fame Force, eftabliſhes Szſpence, Deliberat en, ar id Scruti- 


ny of each ſucceſſive Defire, whether the Satisfaction of it 


does nct interfere with our true Happineſs, and miflead us 
from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
intellectual Beings; and I deſire it may be well conſidere 4, 
whether the orcat Inlet, and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men 
Raves 
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have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon 
depends the Turn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that they 
can /-/pr-nd their Deſires, and ſtop them from determining ther 
Milis to any Action, till they have duly and fairly et the 
Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing re- 
- quires. This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we 
have done our Duty, and all that is in dur Power ; and indeed 
all that needs. For, fince the IJ ſuppuics Knowledge to 
guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our ils unde- 
termined, till we have exammed the Good and Evil of what we 
deſire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſe- 
quences linked one to another, all depending on the laſt Deter- 
mination of the judgment, which whether it Thall be upon a! ally 
and precipitate View, or upon a due and nature Examination 75 
is in our Power; Ex pericnce ſucwing us, that in moſt Caſes we 
are able to ſuſpend the preient Satisfaction of any Deſire. 

S. 53. But if any extreme Ditturbance (as ; 
ſometimces it happens) pottciies our whole Mind, e - 
| of our Poſfrms 

as when the the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous þ „ 12 7a 
Lnraſireß, 25 of Lov e. Anger, or any other vio- e ; _ 
lent Paſkon, running away With us, allows us not Liberty, © 
the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters 
enough of our own Minds to conſider through!” , and examine 
fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakne!s, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do, and fees what 
was, and what was not in our Pewer, will judge as a kind and 
' merciful Father. But the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance 
with our Deſires, the Moderation and Reſtraint of our Paſſions, 
ſo that our Underſtanding may be free to examine, and Reaſon 
unblaſled give its Judy nent, being that whereona rig ht Direction 
of our Conduct to truc 2 depends 3 'tis in this we 25 
em a ploy our chi f C are and E ndcavours. In this we ſhould tak 
PA ins to ſuit the Relith of or 1 Minds to the true intrinſick G ood 

cr II that is in 1 7 1; 23s anu not pe Es an allowed or ſuppoſed 
8 Able great and weighty Goes to fl! 5 out hes gur Thoughts 


| withe aut leaving any Re! If „ any 1 lire Cf itſelf there, till by a 
duc Conſideration of its true Worth, we! la er Appetites in 
5 tuitable to it, pre nude outtelves = uncaly 11 the Want 
of it. < in the F er of leſing it. A nd how much t! nie 13 in eve- 
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& 54. From what has bcen ſaid, it is eaſy to 
How Ben come g e accon; 1”, how tit comes to paſs that though 
zo purſue d. ge- all Men deine e th yet their ll. carry 
rent Gonrjes. them fp cnrany, and coniequently fome of 
them to wat 15 evil And to this I iay, that 
the various and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, 
do not argue that they do not all purtuc Good; but that the 
ſane thing is not cocd to every han alike. This V ariety of 
Purſuit ſhews, that every cre Ces not place his Happinets in 
the lame thing, or Cul? e the fame VV ay to it. Were all the 
Concerns of Men terminated in this Life, why one followed 
Study and Knowledde, and another Hawking and Hunting; 
why one cho't Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobrict 
and Riches, Wetd not be becauſe en Cry one of theſe did not 
aim at his own Haypineſs ; but becauſe the r Harti, was pla- 
ced in different things. And the;ctore it was a right Anſwer of 
the Phyſician to his Patient that had fore + yes: It you have 
more PFleaſure in the Tafte of W ine, han in the Lie of your 
Sight, Wine is good for you; but if he : Pleatire of Seeing be 
greater to you than that of Dr inking, Wine 19 F 
8 55. The Mind has a dificrent Reliſt., as well as the Pa- 
late; and you will as frviileſly endeavour to delight all Men 
with iches o Glory (winch yet jome Men place their Happi- 
nels in) as you would to ſatisfy all Men's Hunger with Chceſe 
or Lobſte s which though very agrecable and delicious i ate to 
ſome are to hs extremely nauſeous aud wvitnhve : And ma- 
ny | -ople would with Reaor brefer the Griping of an hungry 
Bell; io thoſe Diſhes, whic: re 2 Feaſt to caters. - Hence © 
was, I think, that the Philo . of Cid did in vain enquire, 
whether Semmane Bewen cond. ed in Kiches, or budiy De- 
lights, or Virtue or Contemplztion : And they might have as 
reaionali, q ſputed, whether the beſt L elift, were io be feund 
in Apples, Plun Us or Nuts; ; and have dn ided themſeh es into. 
Secs vpon it. Fer as f aſant Tattes depend not on the Things 
themſel. e beit their Agtecableneſs to this or that particular 
Palate, wherein there is great Variety; fo the greatett Happi- 
nes conſiſts in the having thoſe things which produce the great- 
eſt Flealure, and in the Abfence of thoſe which cauſe any Di- 
{!11rhance, any Pain. Now theſe, to different Men, are very 
diftetent things. If therefore Men in this Life only have 
Hope ; if in this Life they can only enjoy; tis not ſtrange, nor 
Ante aſonable that they would ſeek Happineſs, by avoiding 
all things that difeaſe them hete, and purſuing all that de- 
i be then; wacrein it will be no wonder, to find Variety 
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and Difference. For if there be no ProſpeR beyond the Grave, 
the Inference is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us en- 
joy what we delight in, for te- mor roi we ſhall die. This, I 
think, may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all 
Men's Deſires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved b 
the ſame Object. Men may chuſe different things, and yet all 
chuſe right, ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor In- 
ſects, whereof ſome are Bees, * with Flowers and their 
Sweerneſs; others Beetles, delighted with other kind of Viands ; 


which having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhould ccate to be, and 


exiſt no more for ever. oh 

$. «6. Theſe Things duly weigh'd will give 
us, as I think, a clear View into the State of e F og 
Human Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, conſiſts in to chuſe Ill. 


a Power to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we 


will. This cannot be denied. But this ſeeming to compre- 
hend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, it 15 


farther enquired, whether we be at liberty to will or no? And 


to this it hath been anſwered, That in moſt Cales a Man is not 
at liberty to forbear the Act of Volition; he muſt exert an 
Act of his Vill, whereby the Action propoſed is made to exiſt, 


or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at 


liberty in reſpect of Milling, and that is the chuſing of a re- 


mote Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man may ſuſpend 
the Act of his Choice from being determined for or againſt the 


thing propoſed, till he has examined, whether it be really of 
a Nature in itfelf and Conſequences to make him happy or no. 
For when he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a 
Part of lis Happineſs, it raiſes Defire, and that proportionably 


gives him Uneaſineſs, which determines his Mill, and fets him 
at work in purſuit of his Choice on all Occaſions that offer. 
And here we may fee how it comes to paſs. that a Man may 


juſtly incur Punithment, tho? it be certain that in all the par- 


ticular Aclions that he wills, he does, and neceſſarily does will, 


that which he then judges to be good. For though his il 


be always determined by that which is judged good by his Un- 


derſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, by a too ha 
Choice of his own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong 


Meaſures of Good and Evil; which however falſe and fallacious, _ 
have the ſame Influence on all his future Conduct, as if they 
were true and right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and muſt 
be anſwerable to himſelf for the Sickneſs and Death that follows 
from it. The eternal Law and Nature of Things muſt not be 


alter'd to comply with his ill-ordered Choice. If the Neglect 
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or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine what would really 
and truly make for his Happineis, mileads him, the Miſcar- 
riages that follow on it, nut be imputed to his own Election. 
He had a Power to ſuſpend his Determination: It was given 
him, that he might examine, ard take care of his own Happi- 
neſs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could never 
Judge, that it was better to be deceived than not, in a Matter of 
1o great and near Concernment.“ | 
What has been ſaid may alio diicover to us the Reaſon why 
Men in this World preict diſterent Ihings, and purſue Happi- 
neſs by contrary Courſes. But yet, {ince Men are always 
conſtant, and in earneſt, in Matters of Happineſs and MIitery, 
the Queſlion Kill remains, Faw Men come often to prefer the 
ew9rſe to the better; und to chuſe that which, by their own Con- 
feſſion, has made them miſerable. | | 

F. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men 

ake, though all aim a being happy, we mit conſider whence 
the various Uncaſiiees, that determine the Will in the Pre- 


. 32 AY * 88 * GAAP SW ; 5s « - 1. 
ference of each voluntars Action, have their He. 


Sram Jo ih 1. Some of them come from Cauſes not in 
"7 7 our Power, fuch as are often the Pains of the 
Pain. 


h Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward In- 
juries, as the Rack, Sc. which when preſent, and violent, 
operate for the moſt parc forcibly on the ill, and turn the 
Courſes of Mens Lives from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, and 
what before they judged to lead to Happineſs; every one not 
endeavouring, or through Diſuſe not being able, by the Con- 
templation of remote aud future Good, to raiſe in himſelf De- 
fires oi them {trons enough to counterbalance the Uneaſineſs 
he feels in tnofe bodily Torments ; and to keep his Will ſteady 
in the Choice of thote Actions which lead to future Happinels, 
A neignbour Country has been of late a tragical Theatre, from 
which we might fetch Inftances, ii there needed any, and the 
World did not in all Counties and Ages furniſh Examples 
enough to confirm that received Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit 
ad Turpia; and therefore there is great Reaſon for us to pray, 
Lead us not into Temptation. 


Frm auen | 2. Other Uneaſmeſſes ariſe from our Deſires 
U-/ires ari/ng of abſent Good; which Deſires always bear 
on aννẽjQdͤg Proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we 
Julzincut. make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent 


Good; in both which we are apt to be variouſly 
mitted, and that by our own Fault. 


FS. $8. In 
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§. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the 
wrong Judgments Men make of future Good Our 25 adg ment 
and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For of CEN? 228 
as to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that 8 bean ** 
alone comes in Conſideration, and the Conſe- . 


quences are quite removed, A Man never chuſes amiſs ; he knows 


what beſt pleates him, and that he actually prefers. Things in 
their preſent Enjoyment are what they feem ; the apparent © and 
real Good are, in this Caſe, always the fame. For the Pain or 


Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the 


preſent Good or Evil is ſo much as it really appears. And there- 
fore were every Action of ours concluded within itſelf, and drew 


no Conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our 


Choice of Good; we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. 


Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of Starving with Hunger 


and Cold, tet together before us, no body would be in doubt 


which to chuſe: "W ere the Satisfaction of a Luft, and the Joys 


of Heaven offered at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he 
would not balance, or err in the Determination of his Choice. 


$. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in their 


preſent Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and 


Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they 
themſelves are paſſed, and ceaſe to be; our Peſires look beyond 


our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent Gy2d, 


— - 


according to the Neceſlity which we think there is of it, to the 


Making or Increaſe of our Happineſs. Tis our Opinion of ſuch 


A Neceflity that gives it its Attraction: Without thy at we are not 
moved by abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantling of Capaci- 
ty, which we are accuſtomed to, and {enſible of here, wherein we 
enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all U nealunets IS © 
are is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think ov rie! ves "id b 
tis not all remote, and even apparent Good, that He 0 us. 
. the Indolency and Enjoyment we have is cient for 0.7 
preſent Happineſs, we deſte not to v<nture the Change: 
we judge that we are happy already, being content, ad 


enough; for who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new 


14 


Uneafineſs comes, this Happineſs is diſturb'd, a: 1 we arc ict a- 
freſn on work in the Purſuit of Happineſs. . 


. bo. Their Aptneis therefore to conclude, WE - WYONT 


F 
that they may be happy without it, is one great | / 94392075 of 


| e he ee 
Occaſion that Men often are not raifed to the WG? MARES @ 
Defire of the greateſt abſent N 3 W Hütt. ELL 2.99 part 
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ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, die Joys of a future . 1p 
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State move them not; they have little Concern or Uneaſineſs 
about them; and the ili, free from the Determination of ſuch 
Deſires, is left to the Purſuit of nearer Satisfactions, and to the 
Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it then feels in its Want 
ot, and Longings after them. Change but a Man's View of 
theſe things ; let him ſee, that Virtue and Religion are neceſſary 
to his Happineis; let him look into the future State of Blils or 
Miſery, and tee there God, the righteous Judge, ready to render 
to every Man according to his Deeds ; to them who by patient Con- 
tinuance in well-dring, ſeek for Glory, «nd Honour, and Immorta- 
liiy, eternal Life ; but unto every Soul that doth Evil, Indignation 
and Il rath, Tribulation and Anguiſh: To him, I ſay, who hath 
2 Proſpect of the different State of perfect Happincis or Miſcry, 
that attends all Men after this Life, depen ling on their Beha- 
viour here, the Meatures of Good and Evil. that govern his 
Choice are mightily changed. For ſince nothing of Pleaſure and 
Pain in this Life can bear any Proportion to endleſs Happinels, 
or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal Soul hercatter, Actions in his 
Power will have their Preference, not according to the tranſient 
Pleaſure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here; but as 
they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter. 


A more parti- §. 61. But to account more particularly for 
eular Account the Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, 
of wron notwithſtanding that they do all in earneſt pur- 


Fadgments, ue Happincts, we mult confider how Things 
= come to be r-preſented to our Defires, under de- 
ceitſul Appearances : And that is by the Fudgment pronounced 
wrongly concerning them. To fee how far this reaches, and 
what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember 
that Things are judged good or bid in à double Senſe. IR 
. That which is properly goed at bad, is nothing but barely. 
Pleaſure or Pain. N . . 8 
HSoecondly, But becauſe no: only preſænt Pleaſure and Pain, 
but that alſo which is apt, by its Eficacy or Conſequences, to 
bring it upon us at a diſtance, is 4 proper Object of our De- 
fires, and apt to move 2 Crcature that has Foreſight ; therefore 
Things allo that draw after 19cm Pinajure or Pain, are confidered 
as Good and Evil. 5 3% 
S8. 62. The wrong Fudgment that miſ-uds us, and makes the 
Will often faſten on the worle Side, es in miſreporting upon 
the various Compariions of theſe. The uren Judgment I am 
here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 
termination of another; but what every Man himiclf muſt con- 
lels to be wrong. For fince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 
. | 3 every 
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every intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſts 
in the Enjoyment of Flicature, without any conſiderable Mix- 
ture of Uncalnefs ; "tis impoſſible any one ſhou'd willingly put 
into his dn Draught any bi:ter Inc 1cdtent. or leave out an 
thing ia his Power that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the 
cumpleating of his Happineſs, but cniy by 7 Fudgment. I 
{ſhall not hue ſpeak of that Miſtake which is the Name cf Wrong 
Tucgment ; but of that wrong Judgment which every Man him- 
ſelf muſt confeſs to be fo, = 

$. £3. I. Therefore, as to preſent Pleafure FR 85 
and Pain, the Mind, as has been faid, never \* ai 

WE: | preſent and fu- 
miſtakes that which is really good cr evil; that 7 856 
which 1s the greater Pleature, or the greater : 
Pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though preſent Pleaſure and 
Pain ſhew their Difference and Degrecs fo plainly, as not to 
cave room for Miſtake ; yet when we compare preſent Fleaſure 
or Pam with future, (Which is uſually the Caſe in the moſt im- 
portant Determinations of the Will) we cf en muke wrong fudg- 
nients of them, taking our Meaſures of them in different Poti- 
tions of Diſtance. Objects near our View are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger Size, that are more remote: And 
ſo it is with Pleaſures and Pains ; the preſent are apt to carry it, 
and thoſe at a diſtance have the Diſadvantage in the Compari- 
fon. Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Reirs, are apt to judge 
a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for ſmall 
matters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Kcverſion. But 
that this is a wrong Judgment, every one muſt allow, let his 
Pleaſure conſiſt in whatever it will: Since that which is future 
will certainly come to be preſent; and then, haviin he ſame Ad- 
vantage of Nearneſs will ſhew itlelf in its full Limenſions, and 
diſcover his wilful Miſtakes, who judged oi it by unegual Mea- 
ſures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the ver 
Moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that fick Stomach and 
asking Head, which. in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not man, 
Hours after, I think no body, whatever Pleaſure he h: in his 
Cups, would on theſe Occaſions, even let Wine touch his Lips; 
which yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil Side comes tube choſen. 
only by the Fallacy of a little Difference in Lime. But if Flea- 
| ſure or Pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few Heurs Removal, 
how much more will it be fo, by a farther Diſtence, to a Man 
that will not bya right Judgment do what Time will, . e. bring 
it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as pretent, and there take 
its true Dimenſions ? his is the Way we utuallv impoſe on our 
ſelves, in reſpect of bare Vleature and Pain, or ihe trug Devwes 
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of Happineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its juſt Proportion, and 
what is preſent obtains the Preference as the greater. I mention 
not here the wrong Fudgment, whereby the abſent are not only 
H but reduced to perfect n-.thing; when Men enjoy what 
they can i; " preſent, and make ſure of that, concluding amiſs, 
that no E wil} thence follow: For that lies not in comparing 
the Grebe of future Good and Evil, which is that we are 
here ipeaxing ef; but in another fort of wrong 7udgment, which 
is concerning Good and Evil, as it is conſidered to be the Cauſe 
and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, chat will follow from it. 
F. 64. The Carje of our judging amiſs, when 
Cauſes of tis, we compare cur preſent Pleature or Pain with fu- 
ture, ſcems to me to be the weak and narrav 
Conftituticn eur . nds: Ye cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures 
at once, much leſs any leut alure almoſt, v hilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. 
The preſent Plealure, if it be not very Janguid. and almoſt none 
at all. fills our narr ow Saas, and fo takes up the whole Mind, 
that it ſcarce leaves any Thought of Things abſent : Or if a- 
mong our Pleaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough 
to exclude the Conſideration of things at a diſtance; yet we 
have fo great an _Abhorre: ce of Pain. that a little of it ex- 
tinguiſhes : al} our Fleaſures: A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, 
bar es no Reliſh of tho Sweet, Hence it comes, that at any 
rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to 
think ee ent can equal; ; becauſe under the preſent Pain, 
we ind not our! baer capable oi any the leaſt Degree of Hap- 
pineſs. Men's dai! * Compla; int arg a loud Proof of this: The 
Pain that any one 25 dual f bels, is Kill of all other the worſt; 
and it is witn Anguiſh they ery out, Any rather than this : no- 
thing can be fa inicterable as what I now eher. and therefore 
our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the 
preſent Evil, before all things, as the ſirit neceſſar Condition 
to Our Happineſs, let what will follow. Not! thing as we pal- 
| Louately think. can exceed, or alinoſt cual, the Uncaſineſs that 
fits fo heavy upon u. Ar d becauſe the Abſtinence from a gpre- 
fent Pleaſure, that offers iti217, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one, the Deſire being iniamed by a ncar and tempting 
Object; tis no We ert that t that operates after the ſame man- 
ner chat Pain docs, and leſtens in OUT Thoughts what is future; 
and fo forces us, 2s it were, blindiold into its 3 | 
F. 65. Add to this, that abſent Go cd, or, which is the ſame 
thing. future Fleature, eſpecially if of a fort which we are un- 
acquainted with, ſeldom is able to counter- balance any Uneaſi- 


ne, 
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neſs, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For its Great- 
neſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoy'd- 
Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any 
preſent Defire; and conclude with themſelves, that when it 
comes to a Trial, it may poſſibly anſwer the Report, or Opi- 
nion, that generally paſſes of it, they having often found, that 
not only what others have magnified, but even what they 
themſelves have enjoy'd with great Pleaſure and Delight at one 
time, has proved infipid or nauſeous at another; and there- 
fore they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a pre- 


ſent Enjoyment. But that this is a fal/e way of judging, when 


applied to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, 
_ Unleſs they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns 
to be ſo. For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, it 
muſt certainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Deſire: 
Could we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there, as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate, 
Thus much of the wrong Fudgment we make of preſent and 
future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abſent conſidered as future. 
$. 66. II. As to Things good or bad in their J, confidering 

Conſequences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to Conſequences 
procure us Good or Evil in the future, we Judge of Actions. 
amiſs ſeveral ways. 


1. When we judge that ſo mach Evil does not really pens | 


on them, as in Truth there does. 


2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 


Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other- 
wiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome Means to be avoided, as by Indu- 


= Addreſs, Change, Repentance, &c. That theſe are wrong 


ways of judging, were ealy to ſhew in every Particular, if I 


would examine them at large lingly : But I ſhall only mention 


this in general, viz. That it is a very wrong and irrational 
way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good for a leſs, upon 


uncertain Gueſles, and before a due Examination be made, pro- 
portionable to the Weightineſs of the matter, and the Concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one 
muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he confide* the uſual Cauſes of this 


wrong Fudgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. 
$. 67. I. gnorance. He that judges without 


informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is ca- Cauſes of this 
pable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 
IT. Inadvertency. When a Man overlooks even that which 


he does Know. 1 15 an Hs and * Ignorance, 


which | 
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which miſleads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging 
is, as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on Vw 
Side the Odds lies. If therefore either Side be huddled up i 
hafte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into ho 
Reckonine, be overl9ok'd and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes 
as wrong a /uloment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalency of ſome 
preſent Pleafure or Pain, heighten'd by our feeble paſſionate Na- 
ture, moſt ſtrongly wrought upon by what is preſent. To check 
this Precipitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, 
if we will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch, and fee, and then 
udge thereupon. Without Liberty, the Underſtanding would 
wh to no purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it 
could be) would fignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do 
him good or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, 
without being able to move himſelf one Step towards or from 
it, what is he the better for ſeeing? And he that is at liberty 
to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is hie Liberty better, than 
if he were drawn up and down as a Bubble by the Force of 
the Wind? The being acted by a blind Impulſe from without, 
or from within, is little odds. The firſt, therefore, and great 
Uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy ; ; the principal 
Exerciſe of Freedom, is to fand ftill, open the Eyes, look a- 
bout, and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are go- 
ing to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How 
much Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency 
of Faſhion, or acquired Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute 
on occaſion to theſe wrong Judgments, I thall not here farther 
enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, which [ 
think neceſſary to mention, becauie perhaps it is little taken | 
5 notice Of, though of great Influence. . 
5 F. 08. All Men deſire s that's paſt 
V. 2 7. doubt: But, as has been already obſerv'd. when 
ment of ac they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up 
75 neceſſary to with any Pleaſure at Hand, or that Cuſtom has 


ou. Haßpiueſi. endeared to them, to reſt T in that; and ſo 


being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making 
FRED uneaſy, difturbs that Happineſs, and thews them that they 
are not ſo, they look no farther ; nor is the Will determined to 
any Action in purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. 
For fince we find that we cannot enjoy all Sorts of Good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our Defires on every ap- 
Parent greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our 
— If we thirds we ean be happy without it, it moves us 
not, 
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not. This is another Occaſion to Men of judging wrong, when 
they take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, which re- 
ally is fo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of the 
Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it is 
a remote Good. But, which way ever it be, either by placing 
it where really it is not, or by neglecting the Means as not neceſ- 
ſary to it, when a Man miſſes his great End, Happineſs, he will 


acknowledge he judged not right. That which contributes to 


this Miſtake, is the real and ſuppoſed Unpleaſantneſs of the Acti- 
ons which are the way to this End; it ſeeming fo prepoſterous 
a thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order to Hap- 
pineſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. 
F. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 

this Matter is, Whether it be in a Man's Power can change 
to change the Pleaſantneſs, and Unpleaſantneſs, % 48” 8 
that accompanies any ſort of Action? And to _ - T 
that, it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men 8 5 25 
may and ſhould correct their Palates, and give a * 


Reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh - 


of the Mind is as various as that of the Body, and like that too 

may be altered; and 'tis a Miſtake to think, that Men cannot 
change the Diſpleaſingneſs of Indifferency that is in Actions, in- 
to Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their Power. 
A due Conſideration will do in ſome Caſes; and Practice, Ap- 
plication and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco may be neg- 
lected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful ro Health, becauſe of 
an Indifferency or Diireliſh to them; Reaſon and Conſideration 
at firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or 


_ Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is fo in Virtue too, is 


very certain. Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in them- 


ſelves, or conſidered as a Means to a greater and more deſirable 
End. The eating of a well ſeaſoned Diſh, ſuited to a Man's 


Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight itſelf, that accom- 


panies the eating, without Reference to any other End: To 
Vvhich the Conſideration of the Pleature there is in Health and 


Strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may add a new 
Guſto, able to make us ſwallow up an ill- reliſied Potion. In the 

latter of theſe, any Action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only 
by the Contemplation of the End, and the being more or leis per- 
ſuaded of its Tendency to it, or neceſſary Connection with it : 


But the Fleaſure of the Action itſelf is beſt acquired, or incrcaſed, 


by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we looked on with Averſion; and, by Repeti- 


tions, wears us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the Hrſt Eflav, 


7} 
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Giſpleaſed us. Habits have powerful Charms, and put fo ſtrong 
Attractions of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our- 
{elves to, that we cannot forboar to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the 
Omiſſion of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſuited, and 
thereby recomnic! _ to us. Though this be very viſible, and 
every one's t::7lence ſhews him he can do; yet it is a Part, 
in the Conduct of Mes towards their Happineſs neglected to a 
degree, that it will. be peſſibly cntertain'd as a Paradox, if it be 
ſaid, __ Xen gan make l hings or Actions more or lets pleaſing 


to themicl ves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſt- 
ly impute a 7c deal of their wandring. Faſhion and the 
com mon Op on. N aving : fettied wrong I x Wk and Educa- 
tion an 4 dom ill Habits, the juſt Values of 1 hings are mite 


placed, and the Pelates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken 
to recliſy cheſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and 
give a Reliſh to that which is neceſlar' „ or conducive to our 
Happincſe „ This every one muſt conſels he can do, and when 
Happ'neſs is loſt, and Miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs 
he did amiſs, in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And 
1 ais evel one, whether he has not often done fo? 

9. 70. I ſhall not enlarge any farther on the 
117%. * eg ments, and Neglect t of what is in 
their Power, wherevy Men miſlead themſelves. 
This would make a Vchune, and is not my Bu- 
{ineis. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhamefi] 

| Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 
out of their way to Ha ppineſs, and diſtract them, as we ee, in- 
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to 0 digerent Courſes of] Lus, this is yet ce tain, that Morality, 


eſtabliin dd upon its true Foundations, ca 10100 but determine 
the Choice in any one that will but conſider: And he that will 
not be to far à rail ion _ ee 28 tO ect icriouſly upon in- 
Hnitellerbmess an d Wit tler Yo | mult needs co ndemn bimtelf, 

770. maine that Uſe of * 1 ; Underflardine he {h ow! d. The 1e 
Rewards and 1 ments of another Life, which the Almighty 
j ERC os the 


1 


10 Fed, as the Eniorcements of its Laws, are of W eight 
enominh to d. term ine t e ae againſt whatever Pleaſure or 
Pain this Life ca! 140 ove, when the cternal State is conſidered but 
17 : bit, Which no- bad dy can make any doubt of. 

OW «Ct lite ard endleſs Happineſs to be but the 
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poſtble Conſcquence cf a goed Life here, at ad the contrary State 


the polkble R 4 ef a bad one, muſt own himiclf ro judge | 
very much z mila, if he des not conclude, That - a virtuous 


IN 73 rich the certain Expectation of everlaſting Bliſs, which 


come, is . be preferred to a vicious ot ic, with the Fear of 


that 
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that dreadful State of Mifery, which 'tis very poſſible ray over- 
take. the Guilty; or at the beſt the terrible uncertuin Hope of 
Annihilation. This 1s evidently fo, though the virtuous Lite 
here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual Pleaſure : 
Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otnerwiſe; and wicked 
Men have not much Odds to braz cf. even in their preſent Pol- 
leſion; nay, all things rightly conſidered, have. I think, even 
the worſt Part here. But when infinite Happinc is put in one 

Scale, againſt zafinite Miſery in the other; it the worſt that 
comes to the pious Man, if he miftalos, be the belt that the 
Wicked can attain to, if ke be in the right, who can without 
Madneſs run the Venture? Who in hs Wit; would chuſe to 
come within a Poſſibility of inſulite Maicry, vihich if Ee mils, 

there is yet nothing to be got by the Haz ard? Whereas on the 
other fide, the ſober Man ventures nothing avainſt infinite Hap- 
pinefs to be got, if his Expectation comes not to Pals. If the coo 


Man be in the right, he is mee happy; if he riſtakes, he 


is not miſcrable, he ecls not thing On the other 110 A if the 
Wicked be in thi right, he is not app 5; if he mates; he 13 
infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a mott manifft x "Ons 
Judgment that does not preſentiy lee, to which fide, in this 
Caſe, the Preference is to be given? I have en LO men- 
tion any thing of the Certainty or Probab! ity of à future State, 
deſigning here to ſhew the wrong Jus ment, that : any one mut 
allow he makes t pon his own Principles > laid how he pleaſes, 
who preicre the hort Pleaſures of a vicious Life upon any Con- 
ſideration, hilft he uows, and cannot but be certz! in, that A 
future Life is at leaſt poitble. 8 

§. 71. J conclude this Enquiry into kuman Rap 
Lib zer y, Which as it t 11 od! U fore, i myſel tf from from. 
the Beginn ng fearing, and a very judicious 5 riend of mine, = 
the Publication, ſuſpecting to have forme RIittake in it, euch 


he could not particularly new it me, I was 5 upon a Brifter 


7 


Review of this Chapter; where! in lie ting ugcn 4 very eaiy and 


'carce obſervable Slip I had V3: 7 TY 73 111 i witing 1 "e ernine! 4 in 
1 1 Y: > 
difterent Word for another, that Di ſcovery over Q to inc this 
preſent View, which here, in this bernd F dikior „I ſubmit tothe 
learned World, and which in ſhiort is this: Liberty is a Power 
to act or not to act, accord as the Mind directs. A Power 


to direct the operative Facultie: to Motion or Reſt in particular 


Inſtances, is that which we call the Vill. That which in the 
3 rain of our voluntary Actions determines the . to A1 
Change of Operations is ſome preſent Uneatinels, which is . 
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always moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Freedom from 
Pain always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs: But eve- 
ry Good, nay, every greater Gand, does not conſtantly move De- 


fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make, 


any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all that we deſire, is 
only to be happy But though this general Deſire of Happineſs 
operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Satisfaction of any 
particular Deſire can be ſuſpended from determining the Will to 
any iubſervient Action, till we have maturely examined, whe- 
ther the particular. apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes 
a Part of our real Happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with 
it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that Examination, is 
what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free, if 
his Mill were determined by any thing, but his own Defre 
guided by his own Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is 
placed in an Indifferency of the Man, antecedent to the Deter- 


- mination of his Will. T wiſh they, who lay ſo much Streſs on 


ſuch an antecedent Indiſterency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 


vhether this ſuppoſed Indifferency be antecedent to the Thought 


and Judgment of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Degree of 


the Vill. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it between them; i. e. 


immediately after the Judzment of the Underſtanding, and be- 
fore the Determination of the Mill, becauſe the Determination 
of the Mill immediately follows the Judgment of the Under- 
itandirg; and to place Liberty in an Indiſfereney, antecedent to 
the Thought and Judgment of the Underſtanding, ſcems to me 


to place Liberty in a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither 


fee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a Subject in- 


capable of it, no Agent being allowed capable of Liberty, but in 
conſequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about 
Phraſes, and therefore conſont to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak 
jo, that Liberty is placed in Iadiſferency; but 'tis in an fndrffe- 
rency that remains after the Judgment of the Underitanding ; yea, 


even after the Determination of the V. And that is an Indif- 
ferency not of the Man; (for after he has once judged which is 


beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an 


[udifferercy of the operative Powers of the Man, which re- 
maining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating, after 


as before the Degree of the Mill, are in a State, which, if one 


pleaſes, may be called Indifferency ;, and 2s tar as this Jndiffe- 
rency reaches, a Man is free, and no farther. V g. I have the 
Ability to move my Hand, or to let it ref; that operative 


Power is indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand: I am 
then in that reſpect perfectly free. Sly Hu determines that 
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operative Power to Reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the Jud fte 
of that my operative Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains ; 
the Power of moving my Hand is not at all impaired by the 
Determination of my Will, which at preſent orders Reſt ; the 
Indifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 
before, as will appear, if the Will puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if _ the Reit of my Hand, it be 
ſeized with a ſudden Palſy, the /narffer exncy of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liherty ; I have no longer Free- 
dom in that Reſpect, but am under a Neceſſity of letting my 
Hand reſt. On the other ſide, if my Hand be put in Motion by 
a Convultzon, the Indifferency of that operative Faculty is taken 
away by that Motion, and my Liberty is in that Caſe loit : For 
I am under a Necetlity of having my. Hand move. I have 
added this, to ſhew in what ſort of Ind:fferency Liberty ſeems to 
me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 
$. 72. True Notions concerning the Nature aid Extent of 
Liberty, are of ſo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned this Digreſſion, which my Attempt to explain it has led 
me into. The Ideas of Will, Felition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally i in my way. In a former 
Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an Account of my Thoughts | 
concerning them, according to the Light I then had: And 
now, as „ e of Truth, and not a W orſhipper of my own 
Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which I think 


I have diſcovered Ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an 


unbiaſſed Indifferency followed Truth, whicher I thought ſhe led 
me. But neither being ſo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor ſo 
diſingenuous as to diflemble my Miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing 
my Reputation, I have, with the fame ſincere Deſign fort ruth 
only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has- 
ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that ſome may think my for- 
mer Notions right, and ſome, (as I have already found) theie lat- 
ter, and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all wonder at this Variety 
of Men's Opinions; impartial Deductions of Rcaſon in contro- 

verted Points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract No- 
tions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And there- 
fore J would think myſelf not a little beholden to any one, who 
would upon theſe, or any other Grounds, fairly clear the Subject 
of Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. 

But before 1 ddefe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpoſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Pewer, 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 
Actian. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of two 
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Sorts of Action, viz. Motion and Thinking. Theſe, in truth, 

tho” called and counted Actions, yet, if nearly conſider'd, will 
not be found to be always perfectly fo. For, if I miſtake not, 
there are Inſtances of both K inds, which upon due Conſideration 
will be found rather Paſſuns than Actions, and conſequently fo 
far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which 
44:7 on their account are thought Agents. For in theſe Inſtances, 
tus dubſtance that hath Motion, or "Thought, receives the Im- 
preſſion, whereby it is put into that Action purely from without, 
and ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to receive ſuch an Im- 
preſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 


properly an A#ive Power, but a mere paſſive Capacity in the 


Subject. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, puts itſelf into 
Aan by its own Power, and this is properly Adtive Power. 
Whatſoever Modifhcaiion a Subſtance has, whereby it produces 
any Effect, that is called Aion  v. g. a folid Subſtance by Mo- 


tion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of another Subſtance, 


and therefore the Modification of Motion we call Action. But 
yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance is, when rightly conſi- 


dered, but a Patlion, if it received it only from ſome external 


Agent. So that the A#t:ve Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 


which cannot begin Motion in itſelf, or in another Subſtance, 
when at Reft. So like wiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideas, 
or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subſtance, is 


called a Power of Thinking: But this is but a Pafſrve Power, or 


Capacity. But to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, 
at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
fit, this is an Active Power. This Reflection may be of ſome uſe 

to preſerve us from Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which 


Grammar, and the common Frame of Languages, may be apt 
to lead us into: Since what is ſignified by Verbs that Gram- + 
marizns call Adtive, does not always ſignify Action; v. g. this 
Propotition, I fee the Mocn, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of 
the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb Aive, does not ſignify 
any Acuon in me, whereby I operate on thoſe Subſtances ; but 
the Reception of the Ileus. Light, Roundneſs, and Heat, 
wherein am not active, but barely paſſive, a and cannot in that 
Poſition of OF Eyes, or Pody „avoid receiving them. But when: 


turn nv Eves another way, to remove my Body out of the 
Sun-beains, 1 am. properly -_— ; becauſe of my own Choice, 
by a Power within mvlelf, I put myielt into that Motion, 
Such: 121 Action 155 the Product ot A593; $91 4 Potter. | 


F. 7% And thus [ habs, in a thort Draugut, 2iven a View at 
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which they are made up; which, if I would conſider, as a Phi- 


loſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and of. 
what they are made, [ believe they all might be reduced to 


theſe very few primary and original ones, viz. 


Extenſion, 
Solidity, 
Mobility, or the Power of being moved; 


which by our Senſes we receive from the Body : 


Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception or Thinking ; 3 


Motivity, or the Power of Moving; 


which by reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave 
Leave to make ule of theſe two Words, to avoid the Danger of 


being miſtaken in the Ule of thoſe which are equivocal, T'o 


which if we add, 
Exiſtence, 


Duration, 


Number; 


which belong both to the one and the other, we bans, per- 
haps, all the Original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by 


theſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 


Sounds, T aftes, Smells, and all other Ideas we have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeveral modifi- 


ed Extenſions, and Motions of thoſe minute Bodies, which 
produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Pur- 


poſe being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has 
of Things, by theſe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit- 


ted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
| Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 


duction, T ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet 
myſelf to enquire Philofophically into the peculiar Conſtitution 
of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the Power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities : 


[{ ſhall not enter any furt ier into that Diſquiſition; it ſufficing 


to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Safiron, has a Powes 


10 produce | in us the [4ca of Yellow; and Snow or Milk, the 


Idea of White, which we can only have by our Sight, with- 
out examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 


particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation: Though 
when we go beyord the bare Ileus of our Minds, gh . aud 


enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot CONCety e any Init; clic 
to be in any ſenſible Objec, es F it t produces different * 
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in us, but the different Bulk, Figure, —— Texture, and 


Motion of its inſenſible Parts. 
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„ Aving treated of /i mple Modes in the 
Mixed Modes foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- 
bat. veral Inſtances of ſome oſ the moſt 


conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are and how we 


came by them; we are now in the next Place to conſider thoſe 


we call mixed Modes, ſuch are the complex Ideas, we mark by 
the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſt- 


ing of ſeveral Combinations of {imple Ideas of different Kinds, I 
have called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
ſimple Modes, which conſiſt only 'of ſimple Ideas of the ſame 
Kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of 
fimple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be Characteriſtical 


Marks of any real Beings that have ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcat- 
| tered and independant Ideas, put together by the Mind, are 
thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


K. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
Vade by the Ideas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all 


Mind. from the Exiſtence and Operation of Ihings, 


tach as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without being able 
to make any one {ea, Expericuce f:ews us. But if we an 


tel, conſider theſe Ideas I call miaed Madis, we are now ſpeak- 


ing of, we nail nnd ther Or gina! quite Gifferent. The Mind 


| often Exerci/e: an active Fower in making ' theje ſeveral Combina- 


tions: For it being once iurnifhed with hunpls lucas, it can put 


them together in feveral Compotuons, and fo make Variety of 
a [deos, without examining whether they exiſt fo toy 


e- 

O p 
ther in Nature. And hence, I tunk, it , that theſe Ideas are 
called: Roti: n:: as if they had their Q::igind! or cut "rs Ex- 


ifence, more in the The Int 01 __ t eur 11 the Reality of 


T0 855 1 to form ſucn Jed, it feed, that the Mid 
guts the Parts of them teyet be er, aud Rs z they weile confificut 
ir the K nderſtanding, without cornfidering whet! 
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gerſtanding. For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of Fy- 
pocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervati- 
on of one, who made ſhew of great Qualities which he had not; 

or elſe have framed that dea in his Mind, without havi ing 
any ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in 
the beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of 


thoſe complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtituti- 


ons eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the 
Minds of Men, before they exiſted any where elle; and that 
many Names that ftood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, 
and fo thoſe Ideas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood 
tor, ever exiſted. 
$. 3. Indeed, now that Languages are made, 

and abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com- 2 8 
binations, an uſual Ii ay of getting theſe complex by f B 8 
Ideas, is by the Explication of theſe Terms that 5 885 
ſtand for them. For conſiſting of a Company of 

ſimple Ideas, combined, they may by Words ſtand for thoſe 


ſimple Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who under- 


ſtands thoſe Words, though that complex Combination of ſim- 


ple Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of 


| ds 5. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege 
furder, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe 
Words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing either of them commit- 
ts. --- 
§. 4. Every M. ad Made confifituce of many ED 
diſtinct — Ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to en- The Name ties 


quire whence it has its Unity ; and how ſuch a e Parts of 
preciſe Multitude comes to make but one Idea, mixed Moder 


nce that Combination does not always exiſt to- 7 one Idea. 
gether in Nature? To which I antwer, It is 

plain, ithas its Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſidering them as one com- 
plex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Uni- 


on, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 


Name given to that Combination. For it is by their Names, 


that Men commonly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Spe- 


cies of mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Num- 
ber of ſimple Ideas, to make one complex one, but ſuch Col- 
lections as there be Names for. Thus, tho' the killing of an old 


Man be as fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, a> 
the killing a Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ſtanding 


preciſely for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mar! 


the other, it is not taken for a particular con. plex Idea, nor a 
. Gin 
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diſtinct Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Mai, 
or any other Man. 
The Cauſe of F. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther to 
making mixed ſee what it is, that accaſians Men to make ſeveral 
Mades. Combinations of ſimple Ideas, into diſtinct, and 
as it were, ſettled Modes, and neglect others, 
which, in the Nature of Thines themſelves, have as much an 
Aptnets to be combined, and make diſtinct Ideas, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language ; which being to 
mark, or communicate Mens Thoughts to one another with all 
the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections 
of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they 
have frequent Ute of in their Living and Converſation, leaving 
others, which they have but ſeldom an Occaſion to mention, 
| Joofe and without Names, that tie them together: They rather 
chuſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch Ideas as make 
tnem up, by the particular Names that ſtand for them, than to 
trouble their Memories by multiplying ef complex Ideas with 
Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any 
Occaſion to make uſe of. 
Why Words in $. b. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs that 
one Language, there are in every Language many particular Words, 
bade none an- Which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle Mord of 
 fwering in an- another: For che ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 
a0 Her. Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combi- 
; e nations of Ideas familiar and neccliary in one, 
which another People have had never any Occaſion to make, or 
perhaps, ſo much as take notice of, Names come of Courſe to be 
annexed to them, to avoid long Paraphraſes in Things of daily 
Converſation; and ſo they become jo man dijtinct complex 
Ideas in their Hines. Thus 35h 21 amongſt the Greibs, and 
 Projeriptio amoncit the Romans, were Words which other Lan- 
guages had no Names that exactly anſwered, becauſe they ſtod 
for complex Ideas, which were not in the Minds of the Men of 
other Nations. Where there was no {uch Cuſtom, there was 1.0 
Notion of any ſuch Actions; na Uſe of ſuch Combinations of 
Ideas, 25 were united, and, as it Were, tied together by thoto 
Herms: And therefore in other Count ics ture were no Nanics 
or then. | | | 0 
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ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a Num- 
ber of different Ideas are by this means wrapt up in one ſhort 
Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby 

taved, any one will ſee, who will but take the pains to enu- 
merate all the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; 
and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make 
any one underſtand their Meaning. 

§. 8. Though I have occaſion to conſider this |; 
more at large, when I come to treat of Words, 3 Modes 
and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus Cy” 
much notice here of the Names of mixed Modes, _ 
which being flecting and tranſient Combinations of {imple Ideas, 
which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where but in the Minds 
of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence than whilſt 
they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the Appearance 
of a conſtant and laſting Exiflence, as in their Names: Which 
ere therefore, in theſe ſort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the 
Ideas themſelves. For if we would enquire where the Idea of a 
Triumph or A pot heeſis exiſts, it is evident they could neither of 
them exiſt altogether any where in the Things themſelves, be- 
ing Actions that require Time to their Performance, and ſo 
could never all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, 
where the Idea of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they 
have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and therefore we 
are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 
§. 9. There are therefore three ways whereby 

we get the complex Ideas of mixed Modes. 1. By How we get 
Experience and Obſervation of Things them- the Ideas of 

ſelves. Thus by ſeeing two Men wreſtle or mixed Modes. 
| lence, we get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing. 

* By Invention, or voluntary putting togetl * of ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or 
Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 
3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by e laining the Names c. 
Actions we never ſaw, or Motions we cannot ſce; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagina- 
tions all thoſe Ideas which go to the making them up, and are 
the conſtituent Parts of them. For having by Senſatian and R- 
flection ſtored our Minds with ſimple — and by Uſe got the 
Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive; fo that 
it has in it no ſimple Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, 

the ſame Name for. For all our complex Idea; are ultimately 
reiolvable into ſimple Ideas, of which they are com pounded. and 


origins: ly | 
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originally made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 
42 ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Made, 
which * Word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas: 
3. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain ſdeas in the Mind of the 
Speaker. 2. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 4. I hoſe 
Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than 
the Ideas they ſtand for are in the Mind of the Speaker. I chink 
I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idea, 
we call a Lye : What I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that it is 
made up of ſimple Ideas: And it could not but be an offenſive 
Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 
complex one ; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but 
be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all 
our complex Ideas whatſoever ; which, however compounded, 
and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved into ſimple Ideas, 


which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have 
or can have, nor ſhall we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind 


is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a Number of Ideas, if we con- 
ſider what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple Modes, Number 
and Figure alone affords us. How far then mixed Modes, 
which admit of the various Combinations of different ſimple 
Ideas, and their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, 
we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have done, we ſhall 
ice, that no body need be afraid, ke ſhall not have Scope and 
Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, tho' they be, as 
2 confned only to ſimple Ideas received from Senfation 
Or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 

10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 
Aation,Think- eur 1 Ideas have been moſt mad fied, and had 
wg, und Pow- moſt mixed Hades made out of them, with Names 


ei base been piven to them : And thoſe have been theſe three; 
"ne. Thinking, and Motion, (which are the —_ 


Ideas which comprehend in them all Action) 


and Power, from whence theſe Actions are concerved to flow. 


Theſe ſimple Ideas, I fay, of Thi inking, Motion, and Power, 
e been thoſe which have been moſt 3 d; and out of 


whoſe Modifications have been made moi? complex Modes, 
with Names to them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of 


Mankind, and the whole Matter about which atl Laws are 


_ converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Think- 
ing and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them 


obſerved and laid Up in the Memory, and. have Names aſ- 


or 
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or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor could any Communication 
be well amongſt Men, without fuch complex Ideas, with Names 
to them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, and ſuppoſed 
ſettled Ideas, in their Minds, of Modes of Actions diſtinguiſhed 
by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inftruments, Time, 
Place, and other Circumſtances ; and alſo of their Powers fitted 
tor thoſe Actions, v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do 
what we intend, before others, without Fear or Diſorder ; and 
the Greeks call the Confidence of Speaking by a peculiar Name, 
T2þpnria : Which Power or Ability in Man, of doing any thing, 
when it has been acquired by frequent doing the ſame thing, is 
that Idea we name Habit: When it is forward, and ready upon 
every Occaſion to break into Action, we call it Diſpo/ition. 
Thus Ty/tinefs is a Diſpoſition, or Aptneſs, to be angry. 

To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Action. v. g. Con- 
federation and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Run- 
ning and Speaking, which are Actions of the Body ; Revenge 
and Murder, which are Actions of both together, and we ſhall 
find them but ſo many Collections of Simple Ideas, which together 

make up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe Names. 

§. 11. Power being the Source from whence | 
all Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe Several Words 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into ſeeming to fig- 

AR, are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtances which 2 4&ion, 
| thereupon are produced, or the ſimple Ideas which ui but the 
are introduced into any Subject by the exerting E feet. 
of that Power, are called Effects. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produced, is called, in the 
Subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, where- 
in any ſimple Idea is changed or produced, it is called Pofficr - 
Which Efficacy, however various, and the Effects almoſt inh- 
nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, 
to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 
poreal Agents, nothing elſe but Modification of Motion. I fay, 
I think we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For 
whatſoever ſort of Action, beſide theſe, produces any Effects, I 
confeſs myſelf to have no Notion nor Idea of; and fo it is quite 
remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge, 
and as much in the dark to me as tive other Senſes, or as the 
Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, 
which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the Action 
or Madus Operandi at all, but barely the Effect, with ſome Cir- 
cumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating, 
v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the 
„„ | _ | Action, 
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Action, or Manner, whereby they are produced, but barely of 
the Cauſe, and the Ching done. And when a Countryman 
ſays the Cold freezes W ater, though the Word Freezing ſeems 
to import ſome Aion, yet truly it ſignifies nothing dut the 
Effect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard 
and conſiſtent, without containing = laea of the Action 
whereby it is done. 

§. 12. I think I mall not need to remark 
Mixed Modes here, that though Power and Action make the 


made alſa of greateſt Part of mixed Modes, mark'd by Names, 


other Ideas. and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men ; 

yet other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Com- 
binations are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be ne- 
ceſjary for me to enumerate all the mixed Mades, which have 
been ſettled with Names to them. That would be to make a 
Dictionary of the greateſt Part of the Words made uſe of in 


Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sci- 


ences. All that is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is to ſhew 
what fort of Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed Modes - how the 
Mind comes by them; and that they are Compoſitions made 
up of ſimple Ideas got from Senfation and Reflechon ; which 1 


5 ! have done. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of eur comple Ideas of Subſtances 
8. HE Mind being. as I have decla- 
Ideas of $4. 5 rcd, furniſhed with a great Num- 


Jauces ha ber of the ſimple Jaeas, conveyed 
Mae. in by the Senſes, as they are found in exterior 


| thingz, or by Reflr2tien on its own Operations, takes notice 
alſo, that certain Numbers of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly 
together; Which being preſumed to belong to one Thing, and 


Words being fuired to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe 
of for quick Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by 


one Name; which by Inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to 
talk of and conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Com- 


plication of many Ideas together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not 


imagining how theſe fimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſclves, we 


40 Aton! ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sr.b/tratum, * they 
do 
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do ſubſiſt, from which they do reſult; which therefore we 
call Sub/fance:. | 

F. 2. So 


a Ly * $ 
" n — * _ 


* This Section which was intended only to ſhew how the In- 
dividuals of diftin& Species of Subſtances came to be looked upon 
as ſimpie {deas, and fo to have ſimple Names, «iz. from the 
fuppoſed ſimple Sub/raturm or Sulflance, which was look'd upon 


as the Thing itſelf in which inhere, and from which reſulted 
that Complication of Ideas, by which it was repreſented to us, 


hath been miſtaken for an Account of the Idea of Subſtance in 
general; and as ſuch, hath been repreſented in theſe Words; 
But how comes the general Idea of Subſtance to be framed in our 


Minds ? Is this by abſtracting and enlarging ſimple Ideas? No: But 


it is by a Complication of many ſimple [zeas together: Becauſe 
* not imagining how theſe imple [eas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
« we Baan a ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum wherein they 
do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult; which therefore 
we call Subſtance.” Aud is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for 
the Being of Subſtance, That we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a u- 


ſtratum? Is that Cuftom grounded upon true Reaſen, or not? If not, 
then Accidents and Modes muſt ſubfift of themſelves ; and theſe ſimple 
Ideas needs no Tortoiſe to ſupport them: For Figures and Colours, &c. 


abo do avell enough of themſelues, but for ſome Farcies Men have 
accuſtomed themſel des to. | : 93 5 


To which Objection of the Biſhop of ercefer, (e) In bis firſt 


our Author * anſwers thus: Herein your Lord- Letter to the 
ſhip ſeems to charge me with two Faults : One, Fig of 
That I make the general Idea of Sutjtance to be fra- Worceſter, 
ned, not by abſtracting and enlarging ſimple Ideas, p. 27, &c. 
but by a Complication of many fimple Ideas together: | 


The other, as if I had ſaid, the Being of oubſtance had no other 


Foundation but the Fancies of Men. = 

As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, 
That I fay in more.Places than one, and particularly Book 3. 
Chap. 3. . 6. and Book 1. Chap. 11. F. 9. where, ex profee, I 


treat of Abſtraction and general Ideas, That they are all made 


by abſtracting, and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, 
that that of Subſtance was made any other Way: however, my 


Pen might have ſlipt, or the Negligence of Expreſſion, where { 


might have ſomething elſe than the general Idea of Subſtance 
in View, might make me fecm to ſay fo. _ „% 
That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſlance in the 


Paſſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that 
Chapter, which is, Of the Complax Ideas of Subftlarces : And the 


— — 
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Our Idea of $. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf 
Subfances in Concerning his Notion of pure Subſtance in gene- 
general. ral, he will find he has no other Idea of it at all, 
but only a Suppoſition of he knows not what 
Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
fimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Ac- 
cidents. If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the Subject 
wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would haven thing to 
ſay, but the ſolid extended Parts: And if he were demanded 
what is it, that the Solidity and Extention adhere in, he would 
not be in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-mention- 
ed, who, ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great 
Elephant, was aſked what the Elephant reſted on? To which 
his Anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe : But being again preſſed to 
know 


— 


firſt Section of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words you 

have ſet down. | | 

In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general [dear 
of Subſtance to be made by Abſtraction, nor any that ſay it is made 

by a Complication of many fimtle Ideas togethen. But ſpeaking in 


that Place of the Leas of diſtinct Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, 


Gold, Sc. I fav they are made up of certain Combinations of 
ſimple Ideas, which Combinations are looked upon each of them, 
as one ſimple Idea, though they were many; and we call it by 
one Name of Huhſtance, though made up of Modes, from the 
Cuſtom of ſuppoſing a Subſiratum, wherein that Combination does 
ſubſiſt. So that in this Paragraph I only give an Account of the 
lea of diſtinct Subſtances, ſuch as Oat, Elephant, Iron, Qc. how, 
though they are made up of diſtinct Complications of Modes, yet 
they are looked on as one Idea called by one Name, as making di- 
ſtinct Sorts of Subſtances. Hy. | os 
But that my Notion of Sut/arce in general, is quite different 
from theſe, and has no ſuch Combination of ſimple Leas in ic, 
| is evident from the immediate following Words, 
B. 11. c. 23. where I fay: [The Lea of pure Subſtance in 
„ general, is only a Suppoſition of we know not 
We * what Support of ſuch Qualities as are capable of 
producing ſimple Ideas in us. And theſe two I plainly diftinguith 
all along, particularly where I ſay, © Whatever therefore be the 


* ſecret and Abſtraci Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Iias 


* we have of particular diftin& Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral | 
Combinations of fimple Ideat, co-exifting in ſuch, though un- 
. 5 Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of 
777 | | =; 


The 
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know what gave Support to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, repli- 
ec, ſomething, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other 
Cates, where we uſe Words without having clear and diftint 
{deas, we talk like Children; who, being queſtion'd what ſuch 
a Thing is, which they know not, Teadily give this ſatisfactory 
Anſwer, That it is /omething ; which in Truth ſignifies no 
more, when fo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they 
know not what; and that the Thing they pretend to know, 
and talk of, is what they have no diſtinct Idea of at all, and 
to are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the Dark, The Idea 
then we have, to which we give the general Name Subſtance, 
being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of 

thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot 
ſubſiſt axe re /ubftante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we 


— n 


— 


The other Thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Being 
of Subſtance to be doubtful, or render'd it ſo by the imperfe& and 
- 1U1-grounded Idea J have given of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, 
That I ground not the Peng, but the Idea of Subſtance, on our 
accuſtoming ourfelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum ; for tis of the 
ldea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Sub/lance. And 
having every where affirmed and built upon it, That a Man is 2 

Subſtance, I cannot be {ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the Be- 
ing of Subſtance, till I can queſtion or doubt of my Ts, | 

own Being. Farther, I ſay, © Senſation convinces 75. F. 29. 
us, that there are ſolid, extended Subſtances, 55 
and Reflection, that there are thinking ones.” So that I think, 
the Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken by what I have ſaid: And if 
the Ida of it ſhould be, yet (the Being of Things depending not 

on our Laeas) the Being f Subſtance would not be at all ſhaken 
by my ſaying, We had but an obſcure imperfe& Idea of it, and 
that that Idea came from our accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
ſome Subſtratum; or indeed, if I ſhould ſay, We had no Idea 
of Subſtance ar all. For a great many Things may be, and are 
granted to have a Being, and be in Nature, of which we have 
no Ideas. For Example: It cannot be doubted but there are di- 
ſtinct Species of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we have no di- 
Rin Has at all: It cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have Ways 
of communicating their Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea of it 
at all. n „ 3 N 
The Being then of Sulſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwith- 
ſtanding any Thing I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the 1z:a of 
it be not fo too. Your Lordihip afks, with Concern, Aud is this 
all indeed that is to te Jail for the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let 
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call that Support Sub/antia, which, according to the true 
Import of the ou, is in plain Engliſh, landing under, or 


* 
3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance 
Of the Sorts of in general, being thus made, we come to have 
| Subſtances. the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by 
collecting ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as 
are, by the Experience and Obſervation of Men's Senſes, taken 
Notice of to exiit together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow 
from the particular internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſ- 
ſence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the Ideas of a 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Sc. of which Subſtances, whe- 
ther any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
ſimple {deas co-exiſting together, I appeal to every one's own 
N 


— — 


it be FD idea, of Sub//ance, that we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
a Cubſtratuzz ? 4s that Ciſtom grounded upon true Reaſon er no? 
I have faid that it is grounded upon this, That 
E. 11. c. 23. * we cannot cenceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenfi- 
$. 4. : ble Qualities ſhould ſubfiſt alone; and therefore 
we fuppole them to exiſt in and to be ſupported 
by ſome common Subject ; Which Support, we denote by the 
Name QSauëſtauce. Which, I think, is a true Reaſen, becauſe it 
is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds che Suppoſition of a Subſtratum 
on, in this very, Page; even cn the Retugnancy to our Conceptions, 
that Nodes and Accidents joould . ſubſet by themſelves. So that I 
have the good Luck to agree here with your Lordthip : And con- 
fequenily concluds, I have your Approbation in this, That the 
Sub/kratum to Modes or Accideng, which is our aca of Subſtance 


in general, is founded in this, nat: we cannot conceive how 

Modes or Accidents can ſubtit ty themſelves. 

From this Paragraph, thers :zath been raiſed an Objection 
by the Biſhop of Yorce/ter, as if Hur Author's Doctrine here con- 


cerning Ideas, had almoſt Gi 7 dad Subiſlance out of the World. His 
Words in this ſecond Paragraph, being brought to prove, that 
be is one of the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, that have 
- almeft diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part o of the l orid, To 
; which our Author replies: * This my Lord, is 
E Lis fit an Accuſation, which your Lordſhip will pardon 
Tetter to that me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
Biſbep, p. ©, becauſe I Co not underſtand what is almoſt 2 
c. e ſard Sub fance aut of the reaſonable Part of the 
Ii orid. If your Lord.hip me: ins by it, That I de- 

W, or donde, tat taere is in the Wale an, meh Thing as Sah 
| i? 


1-4 Cc 
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Experience. *Tis the ordinary Qualities, obſervable in Iron, 
or a Diamond put together, that make the true complex Idea 
of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller commonl 
knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial 
Forms he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subftances 
than what is framed by a Collection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which 
are to be found in them; only we mutt take notice, that our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thofe ſimple Ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of ſamething to 
which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: And therefore, 
when we ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing 
having ſuch or ſuch Qualities, as Body is a Thing that is extend- 
ed, figured, and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a Thing capable 
of thinking ; and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to 2 
ron, 


ſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when your Lord- 


ſhip looks again in this 234 Chapter of the ſecond Book, which 


you have cited more than once ; where you will find theſe Words, 


F. 4. When wwe talk or think of any particular Sart of cerporeal Sub- 


anuces, as Horſe, Stone, &E. tho the Idea wwe have of either of 


* them, be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſumple 


Ideas of /-»frole Qualities, aubich wwe uſe ta find united in the Thing 
* called iHorje or Stone; yet becauſe wwe cannot conctide how they ſhould 


* ſub/ift alone, nor one in another, aut ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſup- 


* ported by fome common Subje&, which Support wwe denote by the Name 
* Subſtance ; tho" it be certain, aue hade no clear or diſtinet Idea of that 
Thing <ve ſuppoſe a Support.” And again, yh. 5. © The ſame happens 
concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. I hinking, Reaſoning, 
Fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to jubſi/t of themſekves, nor ap- 
prehending how they can belong to Bady, or be produced by it, are apt to 
think thoſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which ave call Spirit; 


Matter, but ſomething wwhercin thoſe many fimple Dualities, which 
ing, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Mowing, &C. do ſubſiſt; 
ae have of a Body ; tho one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing 


_ <uhat it i; the Subſtratum 97 thoſe /imple Ideas we have from with- 
out ; and the other ſuppoſed ( with a like Ignorance of what it is to 


er oo ode ole EOS MCAS >: 


ture of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular di- 
© ſiintt o ubſlancet, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas 
* co-exiſting in ſuch, the) unknown Cauſe of their Union, as makes tie 


22 | « auhole 


euhereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or Notion of 
affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt, by ſuppojing a Subſtance, wherein T hink- 


ave have as clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as 


be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our - 
© ſelves within, And again, $. 6. * Whatever therefore be the ſecret Na- 


+ 
* 
4 
9 # 
= 
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Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be found in a Loadſtone. Theie, 
and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the Subſtance 
is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Soli- 


dity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, though 


we know not what it is. | 
§. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any 
No clear Idea particular Sort of corporeal Subſtances, as Hor ſe, 
of Subſtance in Stone, &c. though the Idea we have of either of 
general. them, be but the Complication or Collection of 
thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
which we uſe to find united in the Thing called Horſe or Stone; 


yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, 


nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiting in, and ſupported 
by ſome common Subject; which Support, we dencte by the Name 
Sub ſtance, though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea 
of that Thing we ſuppoſe a Support. 


§. 5. The 


* 


—— 


whole ſubſift of 3:/elf.” And I farther ſay in the ſame Section, That 
awe ſuppoſe theſe Combinations to ret in, and to be adherent to that 
unknown common Subject, which iuberes not in any Thing elje. Ani 
that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, befides all thoſe ſimple Idea: 
| they are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of fmething :. 
which they belong, ard in which they ſub ſiſt; and therefore alex 
wwe ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we jay it is a Thing having /uch 
and ſuch Qualitie;; a Body is a Thing that is extended, jigurcd, 
and capable of Motion ; a Spirit, a Thing capable of Thinking.” | 
Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the 
Subſtance is ſuppoſed a/wayg ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Fi- 


S 6 0.0 ̈ô SS...» 


Lure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obfervable Ida, nh 


we know not what it is. 3 „„ 
3 Our lea of Body, I fay, is an extended, 


+B. 11. ſolid Subſtance; and our I of our Soul, is 
c. 23. F. 22. of a Subftance that thinks.“ So that as long as 


there is any fuch Thing as Body or Spirit in the 


World, I have done nothing towards the d:;/carding Subſtance out 


of the 3 Part of the Wairld. N ay, as long as there is any 
timple Ida or fenfible Quality left, according to my Way of Ar. 


Suing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded, becauſe ail ſimple [eas, 


all ieafible Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſition of a Sub. 
fratum to exitt in, and of a Subſtance where they inhere: and 
of this that whole Chapter is ſo full, that I challenge any one 


wao reads it, to think I have aimr/:, or ane jot diſcarded Sub- 


flauce out of the reaſonable Part of the World. And of this, Man, 


Aenſe, dau, Water, Iron, Diameud, Kg. which I have mentioned 
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. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Ope- , 
. 4. of the ann 3 
Fearing, &c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt 4 Boch. 
of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can | 
belong to Body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 1 
theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spi- | 
rit; whercby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or | 

| Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a 
Subitance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power ; 
of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we Y ve as clear a Nation of the | 
Subſtance of Spirit as we have of Bady ; the one being ſuppoſed | 
o be (without knowing what it is) the Sub/tratum to thoſe 
{imple Idas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed 
(with alike Ignorance of what it is) to be the S2 ratum to 
thoſe Operations which we experiment in ourſe:ves within. 
It is plain then that the Idea of corporeal Sub/tance in Mater, 

. : I 


— —_— 
— 
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tuch things remain in Being; of which I ſay, 
* * Tha: the Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combina- * B. 11. c. 12. 
* tions of ſample Ideas, as are taken to repreſent di- F. 6. 
« ſtin? particular Things ſubſiſtins by themſelves, ; | 
* in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of Subſtance is aways the 
© firſt and cbisf. T 5 
If by almoſt dſcard:d Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the 
 Wirid, your Lordſhip means, that I have deſtroyed, and aint 
d. ſ arded the true [ea we have of it, by calling ir 
a Subſiratum, * a Suppoſition of wwe know not what B. 11. c. 23. 
Support of Such Qualities as are capable of producing F. 1. . 2. §. 3. 
ſimple Ideas in us, an objcure relative Idea. f That TB. 11. c. 13. 
without knowing what it is, it is that which ſup- F. 19. 
torts Accidents ; ſo that if Subſtance we have no Idea | 
of wwhat it is, but only a confus'd, obſcure cne, of what it does, 1 
muſt confeſs, this and the like I have ſaid of our [ca of Subſtance ; p 
and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by your Lordſhip, or any | 
Body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it. He that would 
ſhew me a more clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, would do me 
a Kindneſs I ſhould thank him for. But this is the bet I can hi- 
therto find, either in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Lo- 
gicians : for their Account or Idea of it is, that it is Ers, or Res 
per fe ſubſiſtens, S fubſtans accidentibus ; which in effect is no 
more, but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing; or in ſhort, /cme- 
thing, they know not what, or of which they have no clearer 
8 E  Ieea 


of diſtin& Sorts of Sub/tances, will be my Witneſſes as long as any 
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is a remote from our Conceptions and Apprehenſions, as that 
of ſpiritual Szb/tance or Spirit; and therefore from our not ha- 
ving any Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more 
conclude its Non- exiſtence, than we can, for the fame Rea- 
ſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being as rational to af- 
firm there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct 
Idea of the Sub/tance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit. 


| becauſe we have no clear and diſtinẽt Idea of the Sul/fance of a 


Spirit. 
6. W katever therefore be the ſecret and ab- 
QF the Sores I Rtract Nature of Salſtance in general, all the Ideas 
Sulſtlances. we have of particular d /linet ſorts of Subſtance, 
are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſes of their 
Union, as makes the whole to ſubſiſt of itſelf. It is by ſuch 


Combinations of ſimple Ideas, and 3 elſe, that we repre- 


elves; ſuch are the 


ent particular Sorts of Sub/tances to our 
Ideas 


— 


LJdea, than that it is ſomething which ſupports Accidents, or other 
imple [eas or Modes, or an Accident. So that I do not tee but 
Burger/dicius, Sanderſon, and the whole Tribe of Log#rians, muſt 


be reckon'd with he Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, c 


have almaſt diſcarded ee out of the reaſonable Part of the 
Eorld. 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logi- 
cians of Note in the Schools, ſhould own that we have a very 
imperfect, obſcure, inadequate lea of Subſtance, would it not he 


a little too hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance out of the 


World? For what alt diſcarding, and reaſonable Part of the 


World, fignihes, I muſt confeſs 1 do not clearly comprehend ; 


but let abnft and reaſonable Part ſignify here what they will, 


for I dare fay your Lordſhip meant domething by them; would 


not your Lordſhip think you were a little — dealt wich, if 
for acknowledging yourſelf to havs a very imperfect and inade- 
quate Idea of God, or of ſeveral cther Things which in this 
very Treatii« you confeis our Underſtandings come ſhort ir. 


and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of 
e eſ. Gontlemen that have almeſt aiſcerded God, or thoſe other my- 


ierious Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect and 


inadequate Idas, out Y the reaſreve li orld? For I ſuppoſe your 


Lordſhip menns by a/mft diſrar ting out of the reaſonable World, 


1lometiing that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a 
_ Commenuation ; and yet I think he deſerves no blame who 


eus the having impertect, ina-iequate, obſcure Ideas, Where he 
„„ | W 
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Tens we have of their ſeveral Species in our Minds; and ſuch 
only do we, by their ſpecifick Names, ſignify to others, v V. 9 


8 * 


Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iren; upon hearing which Words, 


every one, who underitands the Language, frames in his Mind 


a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which he has u- 


ſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under that Deno- 
mination; all Which he ſuppoſes to reit in, and be as it were, 
adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres 
not in any Thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be ma- 
lufeſt, and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts, 
will find that he has no other Idea of any Srbſeance, v. g. let 
it be Gold, Horſe, Tron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has 
barely cf thoſe ſenſible Qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, 
with a ſuppoſition of ſuch a Subſratum as gives, as it were, 
2 Support to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple Ideas, which he has 
obſerved to exilt united together. "F008 the Idea of the Hin, 

: | * Phat 


has no better: However, if it be inferr'd from thence, that ei- 
_ ther he ae exc/udes thoſe Things out of Being, or out of rational 
Diſcourſe, it that be meant by the reaſonable Merl; for the firſt of 
theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of Things 1 in the World de- 


pends not on our Litas : The latter inder d is true in ſome Degree, 


but is no Fault; for it is certain, that wacre we have imperfect, 
inadequate, confus'd, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſor 
about thoſe Things ſo well, fully, and clearly, as if we had 3 
adequate, clear, and diſtin& Ideas. 

Other Objections are made againſt the following Parts of this Pa- 
ragraph by that Reverend Prelate, viz. The Repetition of the Sto- 


ry of the Indian Philoſopher, and the talking Lke Children avout 


Sudance : To which our Author rephes : 
Your Lerdihip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes no- 


tice, that I poralle'd more than once our Ilea of Subſtance with the 


Tadtan Pailclopher's: He knew not what tupported the Tor- 
toiſe, Se. 

This Repetition is, 1 . 2 Fault in exact Writing: But 
I have acknowledy'd and excus d it in 4% Words in my Pre- 


face; I am not ionorant how little I herein conſult my on Regputace 5 


on, when I knowingly let my Efſay go with a fault jo apt to dijgu;? 
* the moſt judicious, who are always the niceſt Readers. And 
„there farther add, That I did not publiſh my Eſay for fach grew? 
Mafters of Knowledge as your Lordjhip; but fitted it to Men of in 
own fte, to cum Ae might be ſom: times uſeful, It would 
not therefore have been beſide your Lordſhip's Generoſity 605 . 
were not intended to be ned by this Repetition) to hav; 


Le 
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Whatit is but an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, Bright, 
Hot, Roundiſh, having : a conſtant regular Motion, at a certain 
Diſtance from us, and perhaps, fome other? As he who thinks 
and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate, in 
_ obſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which 
are in that Thing which he calls the Sun, 
$. 7. For he has the perſecteſt Idea of any oi 
Power a graat the particular Sorts of Sub/tance, who has ga- 
Part of cur ther'd and put together molt of thoſe {imple 
complex Idens Ideas which do exiſt in it. among which are 
Lk __— ances. to be reckoned its active Powers, and paſhve 
Capacities ; which tho” not ſimple Ideas, yet 
in this reſpeck, tor Brevity' s fake, may conveniently enough 
be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the Powerof drawing Iron, 
is one of the Ideas of the complex one of that Subſtance wy 
call 


— 


paſſed by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the 
lower Rank of Writers. Eut J fee your Lordſhip would have me 

exact, and v thout : any Faulrs ; and I wiſh I could be fo, the better 
to Fele your Lordſhip's Approbation. 

My Saying, * That when we talk of Subſtance, aue toll like Con. 
* dren; WwE0 Geing af d a Lui fon about Something which they know 
rot, readily give this ſatis Factory Anjerer, That it is ſomething ; 
your Lordihip fecms mightily to lay to Heart in theſe Words 
that follow; F this be the Truth of the Cafe, wwe muft ful talk lite 
Children, ond I know mot how it can be remedicd. Fer if aue cannot 
come at a ratiunal Idea of Surſiance, aue can have 19 Principle of Cer- 
taint) 40 £7 107 tit this Debate. 

If your Lordſhip has any better and dictincter Lia of Sub- 
tance than mine is, which I have given an Account of, your 
Lordfhip is not at all concern'd in what I have there ſaid. But 
thoſe whoſe lea of Subftance, whether a rational or not rational 
Ia, is like mine, forneth hing he knows not what, muſt in that, 
with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 
know not what. For a Philoſopher that iays, That which ſup- 

ports Accidents, is ſomething he knows not what; and a Coun- 

try-man that ſays, The Foundation of the great Church at Har- 
om, 8 ſupported by {cmething he knows not what; and a Child 
that ſtanus in the Dark, upon his Mother's Muff, and ſays he 
ſtands upon ſomething. he knows not what, in this reſpect talk 
all three alice. But if the Country-man knows, that the Foun- 
lation of the Church of Harlem is ſupported by a Rock, as the 
Houſes about fri /:ol are; or by Gravel, as the erte about Lon- 
den are; or By wooden Piles, as the Hou ies in .;ferdam are:; 
85 | | | it 
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call a Load/one, and a Power to be fo drawn. is a Part of the 
complex one we call Iron; which Powers pats for inherent 
Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every Sub/tance being as 
apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible 
Qualities in other Subjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſim- 
ple Ideas which we receive immediately from it, does, by thoſe 
new ſenſible Qualities introduced into other Subjects, diſcover 
o us thoſe Powers which do thereby mediately affect our 
Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately, 
v. g. we immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat 


and 


— 
„ —_ 


it is plain, that then having a clear and diftin Lia of the 
Thing that .upports the Church, he does not talk of this Matter 


as a Child; nor will ke of the ſupport of Accidents, when he _ 


has a clearer and more diſtinct Idea of it, than that it is barely 
ſomething. But as long as we think like Children, in Cates where 
our Aas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with your 
Lord chip, that 7 Hh not how it can be remedied, but that we muſt 
talk like them. . | 
Farther, the Biſhop asks, Whether there be no Mr. Locke's 


Difference between the bare Being of a thing, 3d Letter, P. 


and its Subſiſtence by itſelf? To which our Au- 381. 
thor anſwers, Yes. But what will that do to | 


prove, that upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty of 
Reaion, that there is any ſuch Thing as Subſtance ? You :teem 


by this Queſtion to conclude, That the Idea of a Thing that ſub- 
{its by itſelf, is a clear and diſtin& Idea of Subſtance : But I beg 


Leave to aſk, Is the Idea of the Manner of Subſiſtence of 4 
Thing, the Lea of the Thing itſelf? If it be not, we may have 
a clear and diſtinct da of the Manner, and yet have none but 
a very obſcure and confuſed one of the Thing. For Example ; 


L tell your Lordſhip, that I know a Thing that cannot ſubſiſt 
without a Support, and I know another Thing that does ſubſiſt 


without a Support, and ſay no more of them: Can you by ha- 


ving the clear and diſtin Ideas of bowing a Support, and not 
having a Support, ſay, that you have a clear and diſtinct Idea 


of the Thing that I know which has, and of the Thing that I 
know which has not a Support? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech 
you to give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which I on- 
iy call by the general Name, Things, that have or have not 
Supports : For ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lord- 


| ſhip clear and diſtin Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call up- 
on me for them; tho' I think your Lordſhip will fcarce find 


them by the general confuſed idea of Things, nor in the 


clearez 
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and Colour; which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but Pow- 
ers in it, to produce theſe Ideas in us: We alſo bye our Senſes 
perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we 
come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it 
has to change the Colour and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the 
former, Fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſcovers 
to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be 
a Part of the Qualities of Fire, and fo make them a Part of 
the complex /deas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take 
Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration of ſome 
| ſenfible Qualities in thoſ: Subjects, on which they operate, and 
ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it 
is that I have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideas, 
which make the . one of the Sorts of Sub, lances; . 


_ and more dilinct Idea of darin or not hay: ng a Sup- 


To ſhew a Blind Man, that he has no clear diſtin Ida of 
Scarlet, I tell him, that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing or 
Being, does not prove he has any clear or diſtinct ea of it ; but 
barely that he takes it to be ſomething, he knows not what. 
He replies, That he knows more than that, v. g. he knows that 
it ſubſiſts, or inheres in another Thing; lad is there no Diffe- 
rerce, ſays he, in your Lordſhip's words, berween the bare Being 
of a Thing, and its Sul ſiſtence in another ? Yes, ſay I to him, a 

reat deal, they are very different /zeas. But for all that, you 
| |< no clear and diſtinct I of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as 1 
Have, who ſee and know it, and have another Kind of Ldea of it, 
beſides that of Inherence. 
Tour Lordſhip has the Iden of Subfifing by it ſelf, and therefore 
you conclude, you have 2 clear and diſtinct Tea of the Thing 
that Subfifts by it folf; which, methinks, is all one, as if your 
Country-man ſhould fay, he hath an Ia of a Cedar of Lebanon, 
that it is a Tree of Nature, to need no Prop to lean on for its 
Support; therefore he has a clear and diſtinct ld of a Cedar of 
Lebanon : W hich clear and diſtinct In, when he comes to exa- 
mine, is nothing but a general one of a Irre, with which his 
indetermined Idea of a Cedar is confounded. Juſt fo is the Idea 
Ip Sebffance ; which, however called clear a: 3 diſtin; is con- 
founded with the general indetermined Ia of Something. But 
ſuppoſe mu: the Manner of tubfi og by its telf, gives us a clear 
and diſtind }dez of Subſtance, how does that prove, That uon 
in Principle; Ive can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is 
An uch Thi. if as Lo; act n the 4 arid? Which is tae Propoſi · a 
tion to de proved, 
tha”. 
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tho” theſe Powers conſidered in themſelves are truly complex | 
Ideas; and in this looſer Senſe I crave leave to be underſtood "1 
when I name any of theſe Potentialities among the ſimple Ideas | 
which we recollect in our Minds when we think F particular is 
Subſtances; for the Powers that are ſeverally in them are neceſ- 4 
ſary to be conſider'd, if we will have true diſtinct Notions of 1 
the ſeveral ſorts of S:ibſtances. „ | 1 2 | 
$. 8. Nor are we to wonder that Powers And why. | 
make a great Part of our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe which in moſt 
of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from 
another, and commonly make a conſiderable Part of the com- 
plex Idea of the ſeveral forts of them; for our Senſes failing us 
in the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture and Figure of the mi- — 
nute Parts of Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and il 
Differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecon- Wh 
dary Qualities, as the characteriſtical Notes and Marks where- io 
by to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and diſtinguith them = 
one from another; all which ſecondary Qualities, as has been 4 
ſhewn, are nothing but bare Powers; for the Colour and A 
Taſte of Opium are, as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne Vir- 
tues, mere Powers depending on its primary Qualities, where- 
by it is fixed to produce different Operations on different Parts 
of our Bodies. a „„ p 1 
FS. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of op, 0p 
* Subſtances are of theſe three ſorts. e N. 
Firſt, the Ideas of the primary Qualities of complex ons of 
Things, which are diſcover'd by our Senſes, and Subſtances. 
are in them even when we perceive them not; 1 
ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situa- _ 
tion, and Motion of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in 
them whether we take notice of them or no. Secondly, the 
ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are 
nothing but the 8 thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſe- 
veral Ideas in us by our Senſes; which Ideas are not in the 
Things themſelves otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſe. 
| Thrraly, the Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance to give or 


—— — —— — — — 
= = — 
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receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Sub. 
{tance fo alter'd ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what 
it did before; theſe are called active and paſſive Powers; all 
which Powers, as far as we have any notice of them, termi- 
nate only in ſeniible ſimple Ideas; for whatever Alteration a 
Loaaſtene has the Power to make in the minute Particles of 
Iron, we ſhould tice no Notion of any Power it had at all to 

| | NO Operate 
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operate on Iron, did not its ſenſible motion diſcover it; and I 
doubt not but there are a thouſand Changes that Bodies we 
daily handle have a Power to cauſe in one another, which we 
never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. 
; §. 10. £Pewwers therefore juſtly mate a great 
Powers mare Part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances. He that 
3 Part will examine his complex Idea of Gold, will 
87 247 find ſeveral of its Ideas that make it up, to be 
Ideas of dab only Powers; as the Power of being melted, 
EO. but of not ſpending itſelf in the Fire, of being 
diſſolved in Ag. Reon, are Ideas as neceſſary to make up our 
complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight; which, if 
duiy conſideted, are alfo nothing but different Powers; for to 
ipcak truly, Yellownels is not actually in Gold, but is a Power 
in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed 
in a due Light; and the Heat, which we cannot leave out of 
our Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the white 
Colour it introduces into Wax; theſe are both equally Powers 
in the Sun, operating by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible 
Parts fo on a Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat; and 
fo on Wax, as to make it capable to produce in a Man the Idea 
of White. V | 
3 F. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to dif- 
„ede cern the minute Particles of Bodies, and the 
n 444775 real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Quali- 
of Beates would _. Ad i docks oor int I *X 
appear, if ties depend, I doubt not but they would pro 
ave conld . duce quite different das in us; and that which 
-ower the pri- is now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then 
mary ones of diſappear; and inſtead of it, we ſhould ſee an 
their minute admirable Texture of Parts of a certain Size 
Parts, and Figure. This Microſcopes p lainly diſcover 
SG tous; for what to our naked Eye produces a 
certain Colour, is by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our 
Senſes, diſcovercd to be quite a different thing; and they thus 
_ altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk of the minute 
Parts of a colour'd Object to our uſual Sight, produces diffe- 
rent Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand, or pounded 


Glais, which is opake, and white to the naked Eye, is pellu- 


cid in a Microſcope; and a Hair ſeen this way, loſes its for- 
mer Colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a Mix- 
ture of fume bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the 
Refraction of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood 
to the naked Eye appears all red, but by a good Microſcope, 
wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few Globules 


of 
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of Red ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; and how theſe red 


Globules would appear if Glaſſes could be found that yet could 


magnify them 1000, or 10000 times more, is uncertain. 
$. 12. The infinite wife Contriver of us, and i 
all Things about us, hath fitted our venſes, Fa- mw Pucaltie; 

. | .  T 0; N:jcowyer; 
culties and Organs to the Conveniences of Lite, ., > 4 7 
and the Buſincſs we have to do here. | We are e Sgt 
able by our Senſes to know a:d diſtinguith 
Things, and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the Exigences of this 
Life. We have Inſight enough into their admirable Contri- 
vances and wonderful Effects to admire and magaity the Wiſe 
dom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 
ledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain. But it appears not tat God intended 
we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them; that perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite 
Being. We are furniſh'd with Faculties (dull and weak as 
they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures to lead us to the 
Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our Duty; 
and we are fitted well enough with Abil:ties to provide for the 


Conveniences of living; theſe are our Buſineſs in this World, 


But were our Senſes alter'd, and made much quicker.and acu- 


ter, the Appearance and outward Scheme of Things would 


have quite another Face to us; and Jam apt to think would 


be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-being in this 


Part of the Univerſe which we inhabit. He that conſiders 


how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove into Parts 


of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth 
allotted for our Manſion, the all-wife Architect has tuited our 


Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 


If our Senſe of Hearing were but too times quicker than it 


is, how ſhould a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us; and we ſhould in 


the quieteſt Retirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than 
in the middle of a Sea-Fight ; nay, if that moſt in{tructive of 


our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 19500, or 10000 times 


more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, Things ſe 


veral Millions of times lets than the ſmalleſt Object of his 


Sight now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and fo he 


would come nearer the Diſcovery of the Fexture and Motion 


of the minute Parts of corporeai Things, and in many of them 


probably get I of their internal Conſtitutions; but then he 


70uld 
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would be in 2 quite different World from other People, nothing 
would appear the ſame to him and others, the viſible Ideas of 
every thing would be different; ſo that I doubt whether he and 
the reſt of Men could diſcourſe concerning the Objects of Sight, 
or have any Communication about Colours, their Appearances 
being ſo wholly different; and perhaps ſuch a Quickneſs and 
Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or fo 
much as open Day-light, nor take in but a very ſmall Part of 
any Object at once, and that too only at a very near diſtance. 
And if by the help of ſuch microſcopical Eyes (if I may fo call 
them) a Man ſhould penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
ſecret Compebricn and radical Texture of Bodies, he would 
not make any great Advantage by the Change, if ſuch an acute 
Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Ex- 
change, if he could not fee Things he was to avoid at a con- 
venient Diſtance, or diſtinguith Things he was to do with b 
thote ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp- ſighted 
enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles of the 
Spring of a Clock, and obferve upon what peculiar Structure 
and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt diſco- 
ver ſomething very admirable ; but if Eyes fo framed could not 
view at once the Hand and the Characters of the Hour-plate, 
and thereby at a diſtance ſee what a-clock it was, their Owner 
could not be much benefited by that Acuteneſs ; which, whilſt 
it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the Parts of the Ma- 
chine, made him loſe its Uſe. : 
| : $. 13. And here give me leave to propoſe an 
CorjeFure k- extravagant Conjecture of mine, vi. that ſince 
ber! Spirits. we have ſome reaſon (if there be any Credit to 
be given to the Report of I hings that our Phi- 
=: phy cannot account for) to imagine that Spirits can aſſume 
to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Cosforma- 
tion of Parts; w hether one great Adv antage ſome of them 
have over us may not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and 
ſhape to themſelves Organs of Senfation or Perception, as to 
ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the 
Object they would conſider ? For how much would that Man 
_ excecd all others in Knowledge, who had but the F aculty ſo to 
alter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it 
Capable of all the ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance 
0 * Glafles (caſually at firſt light on) has taught us to conceive ? 
What Wonders would he diſcover who could fo fit his Eyes 
to all forts of Objects, as to ſee when he pleaſed the Figure 
aud Motion of the minute Particles in 47 Blood, 2 and other 
Juices 
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Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at other times, the 
Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves. But to us, in 
dur preſent State, unalterable Organs ſo contrived, as to diſ- 
cover the Figure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities we now obſerve in 


them, would perhaps be of no Advantage. God ha no 
doubt, made them fo as is beſt for us in our preſent Col. di- 


tion. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies, 
that ſurround us, and ve have to do with: And though we 
cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to perfect — 


ledge of Things, yet they will ſerve us well enough fer thoſe 


Ends above-metition'd, which are our great Concernment. I 


beg my Reader's Pardon for laying before him ſo wild a 


Fancy, concerning the ways of Perception in Beings above us: 
But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can 


imagine any thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but after 
this manner, ſome way or other in Proportion to what we find 


and obſerve in ourſelves. And though we cannot but allow, 


that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God may frame Crea- 


tures with a thouſand other Faculties, and ways of perceiving 


Things without them, than what we have; yet our Thoughts | 
can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is for us ta 
enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received from our 
own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition, at leaſt, 
that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle us, 
ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and moſt learned Fathers of the 
Church ſeemed to believe, that they had Bodies: And this is 
certain, that their State and way of Exiſtence is unknown 


14. But to return to the Matter in hand; _ 


che [deas we have of Subſtances, and the ways Complex Ideas 


ve come by them; I ſay, our Specifick Ideas of 9 Sn%fances. 
Subſtances are nothing elſe but a Collection ofa i 
certain Number of ſimple Ideas, conſidered as united in one Thing, 
Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, though they are commonly called 


ſimple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple Terms; 
yet, in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the T4, 

which an Engliſhman ſignifies by the Name Swan, is white 
bs, Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, 


Colour, long Neck, 
and all theſe of a certain Size, with a Power of ſwimming in 
the Water, and making a certain kind of Noiſe, and perhaps 


to a Man who has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, ſome 
other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible fimple Ideas, 


all united in one common _ 
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Eo §. 15. Beſides the Complex Ideas we have of 
Idea vo "ſpiritu» material ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have laſt 
af Szbjtances, ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 

as clear a; of thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we 

bodily Su5. experiment daily in ourſelves, as Thinking, 
fances. Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power 
| | of beginning ion, S. co- exiſting in ſome 
Subſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves 
and other Things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion of 
immaterial 2 as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the Ideas cf Thinking and Willing, or the Power of 
moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined to Subſtance, of 
which we have no diſtinct Idea, we have the Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit, and by putting together the Idea of coherent ſolid 
Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of 
Matter. The one is as clear and diſtin an Idea as the other: 
The Idea of thinking and moving a Body, being as clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, Solidity, and being 
moved. For our Idaa of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſup- 
port thoſe Ideas we call Accidents, It is for want of RefleQi- 
on, that we are apt to think that our Senſes ſhew us nothing 
but material Things. Every Act of Senſation, when duly con- 
ſidered, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the 
Corporeal and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by Sceing or 
Hearing, &c. that there is ſome corporeal Being without me, 
the Object of that Senſation, I do more certainly know, that 
there is ſome Spiritual Being within me that ſees and hears. 
This I muſt be convinced cannot be the Action of bare inſen- 
fible Matter: Nor ever could be without an immaterial think- 
MV. Idea l- 6.16. By the complex Idea of extended, figu- 
fra Sul. Ted, coloured, and all other ſenſible Qualities, 

| flance, Which is all that we know of it, we are as far 

from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if 


we knew nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance and 
Familiarity, which we imagine we have with Matter, and the 
many Qualities Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know 
in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 
| they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body 


F. 17. The . 


than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit. 
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& 17. De primary Ideas we have peouliar to | 
Boay, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to Spirit, are the The Coheſion 
Coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Parts, of felid Parts, 
and a Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe. «nd Impulſe, 
Theſe, I think, are the original Meas proper the primary 
and peculiar to Body ; for Figure is but the Con- Ideas of Body. 
ſequence of finite Ban - 

&. 18. De Ideas we have belonging, and pe- Thinking and 
cul.ar ta Spirit, are Thinking, and Will, or a Motivity, the 
Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, Fin Ideas 
and, which is conſequent to it, Li For as 9 Sirit. 
Body cannot but communicate its Motion b | 
Impulſe to another Body which it meets with at Reſt, fo the 
Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it 

pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiftence, Duration, and Mobility, are 

common to them both. 1 4 oy | 
FS. 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould . 
. — 
ang to Spirit : For having no other Idea of „ 
Motion, but Change of Diſtance, with other Beings, that are 
conſidered as at Reſt; and finding, that Spirits, as well as 
Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do 
operate at ſeveral Times in ſeveral Places, I cannot but attri- 
bute Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the Infinite 
Spirit I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as 
well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance 
with any other Body or Being, as Body itſelf, and fo is 
capable of Motion. And if a Mathematician can conſider 
a certain Diſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance, between 

two Points, one may certainly cenceive a Diſtance, and a 

Change of Diftance between two Spirits ; and fo conceive 

their Motion, their Approach or Removal, one from ano- 

ther. £ %% : . 
ö 1 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, 
will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is; 

but cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred 

Miles diſtant from it. No-body can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at Landen; 

and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con- 

| ftantly changes Place all the whole Journey, between Oxford 

and London, as the Coach and Horſes do that c him: 
and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while 5 


or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough 
ol its Motion, its being ſeparated from the Body in Death, I 
n een d. 
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think, will: For to conſider it as going out of the Body, or 
leaving it, and yet to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to me 
impoſſible. | 
F. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, for Spirits are net in Loco, but Ut: ; 
I ſuppoſe that way of talking will not now be of much Weight 
to many in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or 
ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of 
ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that 
Diſtinction, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I 
defire him to put it into intelligible Engliſb; and then from 
thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not 
capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed to 
60 D., not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an 
infinite Spirit. 1 
F 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea 
Idea of S of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Idea 
and Body cam. of Body, and ſee whether there be any more Ob- 
pared. ſcurity in one than in the other, and in which 
moſt. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an ex- 
tended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by 
Impulſe: And our Idea of our Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, 
is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a Power of exciting 
Motion in Body by Will or Thought. Theſe, I think, are 
our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contradi/linguiſhed ; 
and now let us examine which has the moſt Obſcurity in it, 
and Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whoſe 
Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, and have fo ſubjected their 
| Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing 
beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a think- 
ing Thing, which, perhaps, is true : But I affirm, when they 
conſider it well, they can no more comprehend an extended 
Thing. ; 5 
| by F. 23. If any one fay, he knows not what 
Cobefion of So- tis thinks in him; he means, he knows not 
lid Fart in what the Subſtance is of that thinking Thing: 
| Body, as bd No more, ſay I, knows he what the Sub- 
| #0 be conceiv?l ſtance is of that ſolid Thing. Farther, if he 
po — * ſays, he knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, 
Go the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or cohere 
together to make Extenſion. For though the Preſſure of the 
Particles of Air may account for the Cele of ſeveral Parts 
of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have 


Neither knows he how he is extended; how I 
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Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight or Preſ- 
ſure of the Air will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the Co- 
herence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſſure 
of the /Ether, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite 
and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for itſelf, and hold 
together the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that 
Materia fnbtilis, So that that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſl 
ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the Parts of ſenſible Bodies 
are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ether itſelf; and by how 
muchthe more evidently it proves, that the Parts of other Bodies 
are held together by the external Preſſure of the Ether, and 
can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Cohefion and U- 
nion, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning 
the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Ether it- 
ſelf ; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 
ing Bodies, and diviſible ; nor yet how their Parts cohere, the 
wanting that Cauſe of Coheſien, which is given of the Cohe- 
ſton of the Parts of all other Bodies. 
$. 24. But in truth, the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how 
great ſoever, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſion of the ſo- 
lid Parts of Matter. For though ſuch a Preſſure may hinder 
the Avulſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, in a 
Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two po- 
liſhed Marbles ; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Se- 
paration by a Motion in a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces : Be- 
_ Cauſe the ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in 
each Point of Space deſerted by a lateral Motion, refift ſuch 
a Motion of Bodies ſo joined, no more than it would reſiſt 
the Motion of that Body, were it on all ſides inviron'd by 
that Fluid, and touched no other Body: And therefore, if 
there were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies 
muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For 
if the Preſſure of the Æther be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, 
wherever that Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. 
And fince it cannot operate againft ſuch a lateral Separation, 
(as has been ſhewed ) therefore in every imaginary Plane, 
interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 


heſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, not- 


. withſtanding any imaginary Preſſure of a Fluid, eatily flide 
one from another. So that, perhaps, how clear an dea 
ſoever we think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which 
gs 7 we "2 
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is 3 but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall 


well conſider it in his Mind, may have Reaſon to conclude, 
That tis as ea/y for him to hehe a clear Idea, how the Sou 
thinks, as how the Body is extended. For ſince Body is no 
farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by the Union and 
Coheſion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend 
the Ext of Body, without underſtanding wherein con- 
fiſts the Union and eſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me 
as incomprehenſible, as the manner of thinking, and how it 


is | 2 
$..25. I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how 
any one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 


Day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready te ſay, the 


Parts of Bodies ftick firmly together ? Is there any Thing more 
common ? And what doubt can there be made of it? And the 
like I ſay, concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion : Do we 
not every Moment experiment it in ourſelves, and therefore 


can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs ; but 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how 


it is done, there, I think, we are at a Loſs, both in the one, 
and the other; and can as little underſtand hew the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we ourſelves perceive or move. I 


would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the Parts 


of Gold or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
Hour-glaſs,) come in a few Moments to be fo united, and adhere 
ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force of Mens 
Arms cannot ſeparate them: Any conſidering Man will, I ſup- 
poſe, be here at a Loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another, Man's 


Underſtanding. . 


26, The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call 
Water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I never heard of any 


one, who by a Microſcope (and yet 1 have heard of fome, 


that have magnified to I0OCO, nay to much above 100000 
Times) pretended to perceive their diftint Bulk, Figure, 
or Motion; and the Particles of ater are alta fo perfectly 
looſe one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſepa- 
rates them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Motion, 
we mult allow them to have no Coheſion one with ano- 
ther; and yet let but a ſhary Cold come, and they unite, 


they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and are not, 


without great Force, ſeparable. He rhat could find the Bonds 


chat tie theie Fteaps of looſe little Bodjes together lo firmly ; _ 


he 
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he that could make known the Cement that makes them ſtick 
fo faſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and yet unknown 
Secret: And yet when that was done, would he be far enough 
from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Coheſion 
of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein cone 
ſiſted the Union, or Confolidation of the Parts of thofe Bonds, 

or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that ex- 
iſts. Whereby it appears, that this primary and ſuppoſed obvi- 
ous Quality of Body, will be found, when examined, to be aa 
incomprehenſible, as any Thing belonging to our Minds, and 
a ſolid, extended Subſtance, as hard to be conceived, as a thinkin 
immaterial ene, whatever Difficulties ſome would raiſe agai 
§. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little far:hcr, that 
Preſſure which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, 
is as unintelligible as the Coheſion itſelf. For if Matter be 
conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con- 
templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee 
what conceivable Hopes, what Bond he can imagine to hold 
this Maſs of Matter in fo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 
Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Part of a Diamond their Hard- 
neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 
Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcat- 
tering aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw | 
himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of — Matter, let 
bim confider what Light he thereby brings to the Coheſion of 
Body ; and whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligi- 
ble, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and 
moſt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of 
Body (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts) from 
| being clearer, or m re diſtinct, when we would enquire into 


the Nature, Cauſe or Manner of it, than the Idea of Think- 


8 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the 

Power of Communication of Motion by Impulſe; Communica- 

and of our Souls, the Power of exciting of Moti- tion of Motion 

on by Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, # 1 
the other of our Minds, every Day's Experience er Thoug#/t, 

clearly furniſhes us with: But if here again we 2 intel- 

enquire how this is done, we are equally in tbe Se. 
Dari. For in the Communication of Motionb > 

Impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is 
_ got to the other, which is the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have 


R 4 no 
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no other Conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one 
Body into another ; which, I think, is as obſcure and uncon- 
ceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by 
Thought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
_ creaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 
ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underilood. We have 
by daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produced both 
by Impulſe and by Thought; but the Manner how, hardly 
comes within our Comprehenſion; we are equally at a loſs in 
both. So that however we conſider Motion and its Commu- 
nic oon either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to 
Sf it is at lcaſt as clear as that that belongs to Body. Ard if 
w- cenfider the active Power of moving, or, as I may call it, 
Aetivity, it is much clearer in Spirit chan Body, ſince two Bo- 
dies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
Ideas of Power in the one to move the other, but by a bor- 
rowed Motion: Whereas the Mind every day affords Ideas of 
an active Power of moving of Bodies; and therefore it is worth 
our Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper 
Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence 
may be conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſe- 
parated from Matter, becauſe they are both active and paſ- 
five. Pure Spirit, viz. God, is only active; pure Matter is 
only ;affive ; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, 
we have as many and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as 
we have belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equal- 
ly unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear 
as of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion 
dy Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that 
by Impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experience 
make us {-» ible of both of theſe, though our narrow Under- 
ſtand. s can comrrehend neither. For when the Mind would 
look Leyond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Re- 
flection, and penetrate into their Cauſes and Manner of Pro- 
_ duction, we find ſtill it diſcovers nothing but its own Short- 
ſightedneſs. . 1 
5 29. To conclude; Senſation convinces us, that there are 
ſolid extended Sub tances; and Reflection, that there are thinx- 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; 
and that the cn« hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 


dther by Thought; this we cannot doubtof. Experience, I ſay, 


every Moment furniſnes us with the clear Ideas, both of the 2 
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and the other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as received from their 
proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as 
the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a_ 
Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 
tion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Impulſe 
ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover | 
wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 
ing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 
ſimple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature 
and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. 

$. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of Idea / Body 
Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body, ©” 7 Sprrie 
ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown ?. 
to us; and fo is the Subſtance of Body equally 
unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Properties of Bo- 
dy, 912. ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear 
Ideas of: So likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear [4-as 
of two primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Think- 
ing, and a Power of Action; i. e. a Power of beginning, or 
ſtopping ſeveral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Ideas 
of ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear di- 
ſtinct Ideas of them: Which Qualities are but the various Mo- 
difications of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their 
Motion. We have likewiſe the [d-as of ſeveral Modes of 
Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intendiny. Fearing, 
Hoping ; all which are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. 
We have alſo the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Body con- 
ſequent to it, and with the Body itſelf too; for, as has been 
ſhewed, Spirit is capable of Motion. . . 
Th §. 31. Laſtl y, If this Notion of immaterial The Notion — 
Spirit may have, perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it, 9,;.;4 in. 


not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no </ves no tre 


more Reaſon to deny or doubt the Exiſtence of D/ficulty in 

| ſuch Spirits, than we have to _ or doubt the 77, than tha! 
Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Body Body. 

is cumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, 

and, perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood ofa 
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For I would fain have inſtanced any Thing in our Notion 
of Spirit more lexed, or nearer 2 Contradiction, than the 
very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility in in- 
Fnitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we 
grant or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſequences that carry 
== Difnculty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any 

ing can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing 
Subſtance. 8 8 vrt; 1 ä I 3 

| 32. % hich we are not at all to wonder at, 

e e ſince we having but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas 


— off Things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes 
Ideas. from without, or by the Mind, ref ecting on 


what it experiments in itſelf within, have no 
knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution, 
and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of Faculties to at- 
tain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our 

ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary M-tion, as cer- 
tainly as we experiment, or diſcover in Things without us, the 
Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſi- 
on and Mot.on of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be ſatis- 


Fed with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with c Notion of 
| Body, and the Exiflence of the one @s well as the other. For 
it being no more a Contradiction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, 


ſeparate and independent from Solidity, than it is a Contradicti- 
en, that Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and independent from 
Thinking, they being both but ſimple Ideas independent one 
from another; and having as clear and diſtinct Ideas in us of 

Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well 


allow a thinking Thing without Solidity, i e. immaterial, to 


exiſt, 25 a ſolid Thing without Thinking, i. e. Matter to ex- 
1ſt ; eſpecially ſince it is no harder to conceive how Thinking 


ſnould exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. 
For whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple Ideas 


we have from Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther into the 


Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- 


rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties; and can diſcover nothing 


farther but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which ever 
of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial 
Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that make them up, 


are no other than what we have received from Senſation or Re- 


flection; and fo is it of all out other Ideas of Subſtances, even of 


God himſelf. : 


| 5. 33. For 
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8. 33. For if we examine the Ideas we have | 
of the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we os them 
| ſhall find that we come by it the ſame Way; and that the 
complex Ideas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, 
are made up of the fimple Ideas we receive from Reflection: 
v. g. having from what we experiment in ourſelves, got the 
Ideas of Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; 
of Pleaſure and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral other Qualities and 
Powers, which it is better to have, than to be without: When 
we would frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinite ; 
and to putting them together, make our complex Idea of God. 
For that the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its 
— 1 from Senſation and Reflection, has been already 
ewed. | | 
§. 34. If I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of 
knowing twice as many ; which I can double again, as often 
as I can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Know- 
ledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all Things exiſting, 
or poſſible : The ſame alſo I can do of knowing them more 
perfectly, i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſe- 
quences, and Relations, &c. till all be perfectly known that is 
in them, orcan any Way relate to them ; and thus frame the 
Idea of infinite or boundleſs Knowledge: The fame may alſo 
be done of Power, till we come to that we call infinite; and 
alſo of the Duration of Exiſtence, without Beginning or End; 
and fo frame the Idea of an eternal Being. The De | 
or Extent, wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, 3 Wiſdom, 
and all other Perfections (which we can have any Ideas of) 
to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, being all bound- 
leſs and infinite, we frame the beſt Idea of him our Minds 
are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe 
ſimple Ideas we have taken from the Operations of our own 
Minds, by Reflection; or by our Senſes, from exterior 
Things to that Vaſtneſs, to which Infinity can extend 
F. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our . 
Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, c. Idea Gl. 
makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent i 


\ 


to ourſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For though 


in his own Eſſence, (which certainly we do not know, not 
| Inowing the real Eſſence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of thy aw 
1 s 5 : ſelves, 


or Reflection. 
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ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I 
may ſay we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of 
Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite and 
eternal: Which are all diſtin Ideas, and ſome of them 
being relative, are again compounded of others ; all which 
being, as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and 
_—_— go to make up the Idea or Notion we have of 
$. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that 

No Ideas in there is no Idea we attribute to God, bating In- 
our complex finity, which is not alſo a Part of our complex 
ene of Spirits, Idea of other Spirits. Becauſe, being capable 
bat thoſe got of no other ſimple Idea, belonging to any thing 
from Senſation but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we re- 
ceive from the Operation of our Minds, we can 
3 attribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive 
from thence: And all the Difference we can put between them 
in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, 
Sc. For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirit, as of other things, 
we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Reflection, 
is evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much 
ſoever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to 
that of Infinite, we cannot yet have an Idea of the Manner 
wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another : Though 
we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are 
Beings that have perfecter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs 
than we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter way of communi- 
cating their Thoughts, than we have, who are fain to mak- 
_ uſe of corporeal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are there- 
fore of moſt general Uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are 
capable of. But of immediate Communication, having no Ex- 


periment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 


we have no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with 
Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies can 
be Maſters of their own "Thoughts, and communicate or con- 
ceal them at pleaſure, though wg cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
- they have nch. en, 
Reins: 5 $. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of 
7h l cas we have of Subſtances of all Kinds, wherein 
£897. | . 

they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident ; 


- Firſt, That -.- 


—— — ——— —— 
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Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 
are nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition 


of ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they ſub- 


ſiſt; though of this ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clear di- 
ſtinct Idea at all. | . 5 
Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that thus united in one 
common Subſtratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral 
Sorts of Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 


from Senſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we 


think we are moſt :ntimately acquainted with, and come near- 
eſt the Comprehenſion of, our moſt enlarged Conceptions can- 
not reach beyond thoſe ſimple Ideas, and even in thoſe, which 
ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely 
| ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in ourſelves by Ręflection, or 


diſcover by Senſation in other things, we can attain to nothing 
but thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Sen- 


ſation or Reflection, as it is evident in the complex Ideas we have 
of Angels, and particularly of God himſelf, 

Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our 
complex Idias of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 


ties; v. g. the greateſt part of the Ideas, that make our com- 
plex Idea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, 


Fuſibility, and Solubility, in 45. Regia, c. all united together 
in an unknown Sub/tratum ; all which Ideas are nothing elſe 
but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really 


in the Gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though ay depend on 
on! 


thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal titution, 


whereby it has a Fitneſs, differently to operate, and be operated 


on by ſeveral other Subſtances. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
O Collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


5. 1. N Efides theſe complex [deas of ſeveral 


One Idea. ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe, 


3 Gold, Violet, Apple, &c. the Mind 
hath alſo complex collective Ideas of Subſtance; which I ſo 


call, becaufe ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Sub- 


ſtances confider'd together, as united into one Idea, and which 
fo join'd, are look'd on as one; v. g. the Idea of ſuch a Col- 
lection of Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of a great 


Number of diftin& Subſtances, is as much one Idea as the 


Idea of a Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bodies 
whatſoever ſignified by the Name World, is as much one Idea, 
as the Idea of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſuffi- 
— to the Unity of any Idea, that it be conſidered as one Re- 
pr — Picture, though made up of never ſo many Par · 
uc . 8 „„ | | S— 
S8. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances, the 


Made by tie Mind Inakes by its Power or Compoſition, and 
Power of com- unitin g ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Ideas 
8 the into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty make 


the complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, con- 
ſiſting of an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas, 


united in one Subſtance. And as the Mind, by putting together 
the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or com- 
plex Idea of any Number, as 2 Score, or a Groſs, &c. So by 


putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective 


Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, 
2 Fleet; each of which, every one finds, he repreſents to 
his own Mind, by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that 
| Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army 
of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man 
| ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy to the Mind, to unite 


into one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and conſider it as 
one, as it is to unite into one Particular, all the diſtinct Idea: 


that make up the Compoſition ofa Man, and conſider them all 


together as one, J. 2. A. 
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&, 3. Amongſt ſuch Kind of collective Ideas, 
are to be counted moſt Part of artificial Things, 4 are;fcial 
at leaft ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct Things are 
Subſtances : And in Truth, if we conſider all ect 
theſe collective Ideas aright, as ARMY, Confel- Ideas. 
lation, Univer ſe, as they are united into fo many | 
ſingle Ideas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind 


bringing Things very remote, and independent on one another, 


into one View, the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, 
united into one Conception, and ſignified by one Name. For 
there are no Things fo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the 
Mind cannot, by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Idia, 
as is viſible in that ſignified by the Name Univerſe, 


r —_—_—— 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of RELATION. 


or complex, that the Mind has 


derſtanding, in their Conſideration of any thing, is not confined 
to that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 
itſelf, or at leaft, look beyond it, ro ſee how it ſtands in Con- 
formity to any other. When the Mind fo conſiders one Thing, 


that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to another : this is, as the Words im- 


port, Relation and Reſpect; and the Denominations given to po- 


| fitive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 


to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject ir if denominated, 


to ſomething diſtin from it; are what we call Re/atives; and 
the Things ſo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 
Mind confiders Cajus, as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes _—_— - 


in to that Idea, but what really exiſts in Cajus; v. g. when 
confider him as a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 


complex Ida of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I fay 


Cajus is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 


tion of Man who hath that white Colour. But when I gave 


Cajus the Name Huſband, I intimate ſome other Perſon: And 
"IN FI 33 7 = 


” . — — 2 — — 
— —  — — — — — 


* Be the Ideas, whether ſimple Ai uber 


of Things, as they are in themſelves, there are o- 
thers it gets rom their Compariſon one with another. The Un- 
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when I give him the Name I biter, I intimate ſome other 
thing. In both Cafes my Thought is led to ſomething be- 
yond Cajus, and there are two things _ into Conſidera- 
tion. And ſince any Idea, whether ſimple or complex, 
may be the Occaſion why the Mind thus brings two things 
together, and, as it were, takes a View of them at once, 
though ſtill conſidered as diſtinct; therefore any of our Ideas 
may be the Foundation of Relation. As in the above-men- 
tioned Inſtance, the Contract and Ceremony of Marriage with 
Sempronia is the Occaſion of the Denomination or Relation of 
Huſband ; and the Colour White, the Occaſion why he is ſaid 
whiter than F RO F 8 fed 
WY S8. 2 Theſeand the lil lations expreſſed ly 
e ey 8 e Terms, that have others anſwering them 
lative Terms, With a reciprocal Intimatian, as Father and Son, 
not eaſily per- Bigger and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect, are very ob- 
ceidꝰd. vious to every one; and every body, at firſt 
© Sight, perceives the Relation. For Father and 
Son, Huſband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative Terms, 
ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, 
do ſo readily chime, and anſwer one another in people's Me- 
mories, that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts 
are preſently carried beyond the thing ſo named; and no body 
overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it is ſo plainly intima- 
ted. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not * ſo eaſily taken notice 


of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: 


But in Languages where this, and the like Words have not 
aà correlative Term, there People are not ſo apt to take them to 
be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is be- 
tween Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and 
not to be able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, that many 
of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered do include evident Re- 


lations, have been called external Denominations. But all 


Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome 
Ida, which is either in the Thing to which the Name is ap- 
plied; and then it is poſitive, and looked on as united to, and 
exiſting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given: 
Or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in it, to fome- 
thing diſtin from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it 
includes a Relation. ) 8 


Some ſeemingly F. 3. Another Sort of relative Terms there 


20 late Terms is, Which are not looked on to be either re- 
contain Rela- lative, or ſo much as external Denomina- 
a 5 IL tions: 


only ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, but Modes 
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tions which yet, under the Form and Appearance of fig y- 
ing ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, 10 
lets obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemmgly poſitiue Lei ns 
of Old, Great, Imperfect, Sc. whereof I ſhall have occation to 
7 * at large in the following Chapters. 
» 4. This farther may be obſerved, that the CE” 
Idcas of Relation may be aha ſame in Men, who 1 5 
have far different Ideas of the Things that are things relued.. 
related, or that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe | 
who have far different Ideas of a Man, may yet 
agree in the Notion of a Father ; which is a Notion ſuperin- 
duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an «woof 
that thing called Man, whereby he contributed to the gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it wi. 
S. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation con- 
fiſts in the referring or comparing two Things Charge F Re- 
one to another, from which Compariſon one or lauen may be 
both comes to be denominated ; and if either of « :/hout any 
thoſe Things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the Ch.mge in the 
Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſe- Sed. 
quent to it, tho” the other receive in itſelf no 5 
Alteration at all. J. g. Cajus, whom I conſider to-day as a 
Father, ceaſes to be fo to morrow, only by the Death or his 
Son, without any Alteration made in himſelf ; nay, barel» oy 
the Mind's changing the Object to which it compares ny 
thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary Denomi= 
nations at the ſame time. J. g. Cajus compared to ſeveral 
Perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger 
——_— „ | 
. 6. Whatioever doth, or can exiſt, or be , 
codfders as one thing, is poſitive ; and ſo not 2 2 : 
things. 
alſo are poſitive Beings, tho? the Parts of which , 
they conſiſt are very often relative one to another; but the 
whole together confider'd as one thing, and producing in us 
the complex Idea of one thing, which Idea is in ou: Minds 
as one Picture, tho' an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under 
one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing or dea. Thus 
a Triangle, tho' the Parts thereof compared to one another be 
relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolut- Idea. 
The ſame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, Sc. for chere 
can be no relation but betwixt two things, conſider'd as two 
things. There muſt always be in relation two Idea, or 
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Things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſider'd as 
diftin&, and then 57 or made = their Compariſon. 
——— 7. Concernin ation in general, theſe 
2 Thags may be confider'd. 
3 Firſt, That there is no one Thing, whether 
ſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, cr Relation, or 
Name of either of them, tohich ts not capable of almoſt an infi- 
nite Number of Conſiderations in reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Mens Thoughts and 
Words. V. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concern'd in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz. 
Father, Brother, Son, Grandfather, Grandſon, Father-in-law, 
Son- in- aw, Huſband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, 
Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, 
ander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, In- 
ferior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, 
Unlike, Sc. to an almoſt infinite Number; he being ca- 
pable of as many Relations as there can be Occaſions of com- 
— them to other Things, in any Manner of Agreement, 


iſagreement, or Reſpect whatſoever ; for, as I faid, Rela- : 


tion is a way of comparing or conſidering two Things toge- 
ther, and giving one or both of them ſome Appellation from 
chat Compariſon, and fometimes giving even the Relation 


SS. 8. Secondly, This farther may be confider'd 
The Ideas of concerning Relation, that though it be not con- 
Relation tiain'd in the real Exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
— thing extraneous and ſuper- induc'd; yet the 
2 * * clearer and more diſtinct than of thoſe Subſtan- 
= "ces to which they do belong. The Notion we 
have of a Father or Brother, is 2 great deal clearer and more 
diſtin than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paternity 
is a thing whereof it is eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Hu- 
manity; and I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than 
"what GoD; becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or one 
:fimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a 
Relation; but the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an ac- 
curate Collection of ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, if he 
compares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to 


Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are often | 


know what it is wherein he compares them; ſo that when he 


compares any Thing together, cannot but have a very clear | 
1Zaea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations, are capabl. 
at leaſt of >eing more perfect and diftind in our Minds, than thoſe 
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of Subſtances; becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the 
ſimple Ideas which are really in any Subſtance, but for the 
molt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up 
any Relation I think on, or have a Name for. J. g. Compa- 
ring two Men in reference to one common Parent, it is very 

eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brothers without having yet the per- 
fect Idea of a Man; for fignificant relative Words, as well as 
others, ſtanding only for Ideas, and thoſe being all either fim- - 
ple, or made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the 
preciſe Idea the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear ng 
ception of that which is the Foundation of the Relation; which 
may be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of the 
Thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg out of which the other was hatch'd, I have a clear 
Idea of the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſ- 
ſiowaries in St. Fames's Park; tho” perhaps I have but a very 
obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe 2 themſelves. 
- 9. Thirdly, Tho' there be a great Number „„, 5 
of 8 wherein 1 be com- —_— - 
| pared one with another, and fo a Multitude of ſemple Ideas. 
Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are con- wy 
cern'd about thoſe ſimple Ideas, either of Senſation or Refle- 
Ction; which I think to be the whole Materials of all our 
Knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew in the moſt conſide- 
rable Relations that we have any Notion of, and in ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Reflection; which yet 
will appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt 
doubt, that the Notions we have of them are but certain ſim- 
ple Ideas, and ſo originally deriv'd from Senſe or Reflection. 
§. 10. Faurthly, That Relation being the con- 


ſidering of one thing with another which is ex- Terms bading 
- | - - . . | d the Mind be- 
trinſical to it, it is evident that all Words that ond the Sub- 


neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas than 7 denomina- 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thing to which ed, are rela- 
the Word is apply d, are relative Words. V. g. A tie. 
Man black, merry, thoughtful, thirſty, angry, ex- _ 2985 
tended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they nei- 
ther ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſup- 
poſed really to exiſt in the Man thus denominated. But Father, 
Brother, King, Huſband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words 


- which, together with the thing they denominate, imply alſo | 


ſomething elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the Exiſtence of that 


3 §. 11, Having 
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§. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con- 
| Concluſion, cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 
to ſhew in ſome eee how all the Ideas we 
have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple 
Ideas; and that they all, how refined and remote from Senſe 
ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Ideas. I ſhall be- 
gin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all things 
that do, or can exiſt; are concerned, and that is the Relation 
of Cauſe and Effect; the Idea whereof, how deriv'd from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection, 
I ſhall in the next place conſider. | 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Cauſe and Effect, and other Relations. 


hence their F. 1. IN the Notice that our Senſes take ol 
Ideas. | the conſtant Viciſſitude of Things, 
£ we cannot but obſerve, that ſevera! 
Particulars, both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; and 
that they receive this their Exiſtence from the due Applicatio:: 
and Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation we 
get our Ideas of Cauſe and Effect; that which produces any fimp!- 
or complex Idea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe; and 
that which is produc'd, Ef:ct ; thus finding, that in that Sub- 
{tance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple Idea, 
that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Appli- 
cation of a certain degree 1:1 Heat, we call the ſimple Idea of 
Feat, in relation to Flitidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Flui- 
dity the Effect, So all hwiing, that the Subſtance, Wood, 
which is a certain Collection of imple Ideas, fo called, by the 
Application of Fire is turned into another Subſtance, called 
Aſhes, i. e. another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection 
of ſimple Ideas, quite different from that complex Idea which 
we call Wood; we conſider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as 
Cauſe, and the Aſhes as Effect. So that whatever is conſider'd 
by us, to conduce or operate to the producing any particular 
ſimple Idea, or Collection of ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance 
or Mode, which did not before exift, hath thereby in our 
Minds the relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denominatcd by us. 


F. 2. Having 
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F. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are | 
able to diſcover in the Operations of Bodies on 


one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Ef neration, ma- 


Creation, Ge- 


fec, vix. that a Cauſe is that which makes any #ing Altera- 
other thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance or Lien. 

Mode, begin to be; and the Ef7 is that which 

had its beginning from ſome other thing; the Mind finds no 
great difficulty to diſtinguiſ the ſeveral Originals of Thing; 
into two ſorts, 

Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no Part 
thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Mat- 
ter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no 
Being, and this we call Creation, 


Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles which did all 


of them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of pre- 


exiſting Particles, which confider d all together make up ſuch 
2 Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before, as 


this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, Sc. and this when re- 


ferred to a Subſtance produced in the ordinary Courſe of Na- 


ture by an internal Principle, but tet on work by, and receiv'd 


from ſome external Agent or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible 


ways, which we perceive not, we call Generation. When the 


Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Sepa- 


ration, or juxta Poſition of diſcernible Parts, we call it Mating; "Mp 


and ſuch are all artificial Things. When any ſimple Idea is 
produced, which was not in that Subject before, we call it 
Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, and 
either of them alter'd, when any new ſenſible Quality or ſim- 


* 


ple Idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 


before; and the Things thus made to exiſt, which were not 


there before, are E fects ; ; and thoſe Things which operated to 


the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we ma 


_ obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effoct has its Riſe from 
eflection; and that this Re- 


Ideas received by Senſation or 
lation, how comprehenfive foever, terminates at laſt in them. 
For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Ef2#, it ſuffices to con- 
fider any ſimple Idea or Subſtance as beginning to exiſt by the 
Operation of ſome other, without knowing the manner r of 
that Operation, 1 3 
Time and Place are alſo the Foundations Fi 

of 335 large Relations, and all finite Beings at 4 lation of 
leaſt are concerned in them. But having alrea- Ws 

dy ſhewn in another Place how we get theſe Ideas, it may 


ſuffice here to intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of 


83 Things 
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Things receiv'd from Time, are only Relations. Thus, when 
any one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth lived Sixty-nine, and 
reign'd Forty-five Years; theſe Words import only the Rela- 
tion of that Duration to ſome other, and mean no more but 
this, that the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to Sixty- 
nine, and the Duration of her Government to Forty-five an- 
nual Revolutions of the Sun; and fo are all Words anſwering 


how long? Again, William the Conqueror invaded England 


about the Year 1070 ; which means this, that taking the Du- 
ration from our Saviour's Time till now for one entire great 
Length of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was 
from the two Extremes; and ſo do all Words of Time an- 
ſwering to the Queſtion Ihen? which ſhew only the Diſtance 
of any Point of Time from the Period of a longer Duration ; 


from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider it, 


as relates... © | Ft 5 

F. 4. There are yet beſides thoſe, other Words of Time 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which 
yet will, when contider'd, be found to be relative; ſuch as 
are Young, Old, Sc. which include and intimate the relation 


any thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have 


the Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts 


the Idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be Seventy 
Years; when we ſay a Man is young, we mean, that his Age 


is yet but a ſmall Part of that which uſually Men attain to; 


and when we denominate him od, we mean, that his Dura- 
tion is run out almoſt to the End of that which Men do not 


uſually. exceed. And fo it is but comparing the particular Age 


or Duration of this or that Man, to the Ida of that Duration 


which we have in our Minds as ordinarily belonging to that 

Sort of Animals; which is plain in the Application of theſe 

Names to other Things: for a Rlan is called young at twenty 
Fears, and very young at feven Years old; but yet a Horſe 


we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in 


each of theſe we compare their Age to different Ideas of Dura- 


ration which are ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſe- 
veral Sorts of Animals in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But 


tze Sun and Stars, tho' they have out-laſted ſeveral Genera- 
tions of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 


Period Go D hath ſet to that Sort of Beings; this term be- 


| longing properly to thoſe things, which we can obſerve in the 
ordinary Courſe of things, by a natural Decay, to come to an 
Endin a certain Period of Time, and fo have in our Minds, 


as it were, a Standard, to which we can compare the ſeveral 
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Parts of their Duration, and by the relation they bear there- 
unto, call them young or old ; which we cannot therefore do to 


a Ruby or a Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods we know 


not. | | 

F. 5. The Relation alſo that Things have to 
one another in their Places and Diſtances, is Relation: of 
very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Place and Ex- 
Mile diſtant from Charizg-Crofs, in England, lenſien. 
or in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Ex- 


tenſion and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which 


we ſignify by Names that are thought poſitive, as Great and 
Little are truly Relations. For here alſo having by Obſervation 
ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species 
of Things from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtom'd to, we 
make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate 
the Bulk of others. "Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one 


as is bigger than the ordinary fort of thoſe we have been uſed 


to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to the Size 
of that Idea which we have in our Minds to belong 3 


to Horſes; and that will be a great Horſe to a Melchman, which 


is but a little one to a Fleming, they two having, from the dif- 
ferent Breed of their Countries, taken ſeveral fiz'd Ideas, to 


which they compare, and in relation to which they denominate 


their Great and their Little. | - - 
F. 6. So likewiſe Zak and Strong are but = 
relative Denominations of Power, compared to Abſolute Terms 


ſome Ideas we have at that time of greater or V fand for 


leſs Power. Thus when we fay a weak Man, 
we mean one that has not ſo much Strength or 


Power to move as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his 
Size have; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we 
have of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a Size. 


The like when we fay the Creatures are all weak Things ; 
weak there is but a rela 
tion there is in the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And 


fo abundance of Words in ordinary Speech ſtand only for Re- 
_ lations (and perhaps the greateſt Part) which at firſt fight ſeem | 


to have no ſuch Signification. J. g. The Ship has neceſſary 


Stores; neceſſary and Stores are both relative Words, one ha- 
ving a relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and 


the other to future Uſe. All which Relations, how they are 
_ confined to, and terminate in Ideas derived from Senſation or 
 Refledtion, is too obvious to need any Explication. 
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tive Term, ſignifying the Diſpropor- 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Of Identity nnd Diverſity. 


R 4 * — 
A WW. oy — 


icon In- V . Nother Occaſion the Mind often 
tity conſiſts. ; takes of comparing, is, the very 


Being of Things, when conſider- 
ing any thing as exiſting at any determin'd Time and Place, 

w. com/are it with itſelf exiſting at another time, and thereon 
ferm the wdeas of Identity and Diverſity, When we ſee any 
thing to be in any Place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſure 
(be it what it will) that it is that very thing, and not another, 

u hich at that ſame Time exiſts in another Place, how like and 
undiſti guiſllable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects; and in 
this co ſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what the; were that Moment wherein we con- 
ſider their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the 
preſent; for we never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that 
td Things of the ſame Kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame Place 

at the ſame Time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts 

any where at any Time, excludes all of the ſame Kind, and is 
there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand, whether any 

Thing be the ſame or no? It refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a Time in ſuch a Place, which it was certain at 
that Inftant was the fame with itſelf, and no other; from 
whence it follows, that one Thing cannot have two Beginnings 
of Exiſtence, nor two Things one Beginning; it being impol- 

| fible for two Things of the ſame Kind to be or exiſt inthe ſame 
Initant in the very ſame Place, or one and the ſame Thing in 
different Places; that therefore that had one beginning; is the 

| fame thing; and that which had a different beginning in Time 

and Place from that, is not the ſame, but divers. That which 
has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
Care and Attention ufed in having preciſe Notions of the 

Things to which it is attributlt. RO 

„ $. 2. We have the Ideas but of three ſorts of 
Izentity of Sh ſtances. 1. God. 2. Finite Intelligences, 
Suſſiances. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, eter- 

„ nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 

concerning his Identity there can be no doubt. Secondly, Fi- 

nite Spirits having had each its determinate Time and Place of 
Rat Ros begin- 
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beginning to exiſt, the relation to that Time and Place will al- 


ways determine to each of them its Identity as long as it exiſts, 


Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 
which no Addition of Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is 
the tame; for tho' theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we term 
them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame Place, yet 
we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceliarily each of them 
exclude any of the ſame Kind out of the ſame Place - orelſe 
the Notions and Names of Identity and Diverſity would be in 
vain, and there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Subitances, or 
any thing elſe one from another. For Example; could two 
Bodies be in the ſame Place at the ſame time, then thoſe two 
Parcels of Matter muſt be one and the ſame, take them great 
or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and the ſame; tor by 
the ſame Reaſon that two Particles of Matter Es 
may be in one Place, all Bodies may be in Uaentity of 
one Place; which, when it can be ſuppoſed, Modes. 

takes away the Diſtinction of Identity and Di- | 
verſity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it 
being a Contradiction that two or more ſhould be one, Iden- 
tit and Diverſity are Relations and Ways of comparing wel! 


founded, and of Uſe to the Underſtanding. All other things 


| being but Modes and Relations ultimately terminated in Sub- 


ſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence 


of them too, will be by the ſame way determined. On!y as 
to Things whoſe Exiſtence is in Succeffion, ſuch as are the 
Actions of finite Being, v. g. Motion and Thought, both which 


conſiſt in a continued Train of Succeſſion, concerning their 


Diverſity there can be no Queſtion; becauſe each periſhing 
the Moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in different Times, 


or in different Places, as permanent Beings can at different 


Times exiſt in diſtant Places; and therefore no Motion or 


Thought, conſidered as at different Times, can be the fame, 
each Part thereof having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. 


$. 3. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
diſcover what is ſo much enquired after, the Principium 
Principium Individuationts ; and that it is plain Individuatio- 
is Exiſtence itſelf, which determines a Being of nis. 
any ſort to a particular Time and Place incom- 


municable to two Beings of the ſame Kind. This, tho? it ſeems 
eaſier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances or Modes, yet when re- 
flected on, is no more difficult in compounded ones, if Care be 
taken to what it is applied. J. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, 2. e. 
3 continued Body under one immutable Superficics, exibing in 
mx | | 2 deter- 
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2 determined Time and Place; it is evident, that conſider'd in 
any Inſtant of its Exiſtence, it is in that Inſtant the ſame with 
itſelf; for being in that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, 
it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence 
is continued; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. 
In like manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together in- 
to the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, 
by the foregoing Rule; and whilſt they exiſt united together, 
the Maſs conkiiting of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the ſame 
Maſs, or the fame Body, let the Parts be never fo differently 
jumbled z but if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it is no longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame 
Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity depends 
not on 2 Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe ; 


for in them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not 


the Identity. An Oak growing from a Plant to a great Tree, 
and then lopp'd, is ſtill the ſame Oak; and a Colt grown up 
to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, and ſometimes lean, is all the while 
the ſame Horſe; tho' in both theſe Caſes there may be a ma- 
nifeſt Change of the Parts; fo that truly they are not either 
of them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, tho” they be truly one of 
the ſame Oak; and the other the ſame Horſe : the Reaſon 
wherecf is, that in theſe two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter and a 


ing Body, Identity is not applied to the ſame thing. 5 


$. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an 


ati of OakdiffersfromaMaſsof Matter, and that ſeems 
8 Vegetablei. to me to be in this, that the one is only the Co- 


heſion of Part cles of Matter any how united; the 


other, ſuch a Diſpoſition of them as conſtitutes the Parts of an 
Oak, and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to re- 


ceive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, c. of an Oak, in which con- 


ſiſts the vegetable Life ; that being then one Plant, which has 
ſuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent wy partaking 
la 


of one common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant as long 


as It partakes of the fame Life, tho” that T iſe be communica- 
ted to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant 
in alike continued Organization, conformable to that ſort of 
Plants; for this Organization being at any one Inſtant in any 
one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 
guiſh'd from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſt- 
ing aa wary from that Moment both forwards and backwards 


in the ſame 


ontinuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 


the living Body of the Plant, it bas that Identity which _ 
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the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it, Parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the Lime that they exiſt united in that continued 
Organization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all 
the Parts ſo united. = 

F. 5. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Identity of 
Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what Arimads. 
makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 
have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For 
Example, What is a Watch? Tis plain 'tis nothing but a fit 
Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 
which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to 
attain. If we would ſuppoſe the Machine one continued Body, 
all whoſe organized Parts were repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd 
by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with 
one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal, with this Difference, That in an 
Animal, the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion 
wherein Life conſiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from 
within; but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from with- 
out, is often away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted 
to receive it. N | 

$. 6. This alſo ſhews, wherein the Identity of Lntity of 
the ſame Man conſiſts ; viz. in nothing but a Man. | 
Participation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtantly fleeting 
Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame or- 
ganized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man in any 
Thing elſe, but, like that of other Animals, in one fitly orga- 
nized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence conti- 
nue under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleet- 
ing Particles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, in one of Years, mad and ſober, the ſame Man, by 
any Suppolition, that will not make it poſſible for Seth, Iſhmae?, 
Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Czar Borgia, to be the ſame 
Man. For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the fame Man, and 
there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame Indi- 
vidual may not be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible, 
that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different Tempers. 
may have been the ſame Man: Which Way of ſpeaking muſt 
be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Aan, applied to an 

lata, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And that 2 
of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are of Opi- 
nion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, be de- 

truded into the Bodies of Beaſts; as fit Habitations, with * — 
e TT | ſuite 
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ſuited to the Satisfaction of their brutal Inclinations. But yet I 
think, no body, could he be ſure that the Soul of Helogabalus 
were in one of his Hogs, would yet ſay that Hog were a Man 
or Heliogabalus. | 5 
Aeg l §. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance 
prog 2 = that comprehends all Sorts of Identity, or will de- 
termine it in every Caſe; but to conceive and 
judge of it aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word it is 
applied to, ſtands for: It being one Thing to be the ſame Sub- 
ffance, another the ſame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, if 
2 Man, and Sub/tance, are three Names ſtanding for three 
different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, 
ſuch muſt he the Identity: Which, if it had becn a little more 
carefully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a great deal 
of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this Matter, with 
noſmallſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concerning Per ſonal Iden- 
t:ty, which therefore we ſhall in the next Place alittle 288 
6 | . 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
P JO. * conſequently the ſame Akin. as we have 
obſerved, is the ſame continued Life communicated to different 
Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to 
that organiz'd living Body. And whatever is talked of other 
Definitions, ingenuous Obſervation puts it paſt Doubt, that the 
Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in our Mouths is 
the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a certain 
Form: Since I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould 
lee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had no 
more Reaſon all its Life than a Cat or a Parrot, would call 
him ſtiil a Aan; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrot diſ—- 
courſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing 
but a Cat or a Parret ; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational 
Memoirs of Man, and the other a very intelligent rati- 
rh paſi'din onal Parrot, A Relation we have in an Au- 
Chriſtendom thor of great Note, is ſufficient to countenance 
Hen 1672, zo the Suppoſition of a rational Parrot. His 
1679, . 372 Words“ are, 33 „ 
I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth 
© the Account of a common, but much credited Story, that I 
© had heard fo often from many others, of an old Parrot he 
had in Hraſil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, 
© and aſked, and anſwered common Queſtions like a reaſon- 
able Creature; ſo that thoſe of his Train there, generally | 
concluded it to be Witchery or Poſſeſſion; and one of his 
_ Chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, would ne- 
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ver from that Time endure a Parrot, but ſaid they all had a 
Devil in them. I hadheard many Particulars of this Story, 
and aſſerted by People hard to be. diſcredited, which made 
me aſk Prince Maurice what there was of it. He ſaid, with 
his uſual Plainneſs and Drineſs in Talk, there was ſome- 
thing true, but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. 
I defired to know of him what there was of the firſt? He 
told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old 
Parrot when he came to Braſil; and tho' he believ'd nothing 
of it, and it was a good Way off, yet he had fo much Curio- 
ſity as to ſend for it, that 'twas a very great and a very old 
one; and when it came firſt into the Room where the Prince 
was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid pre- 
ſently, I hat a Company of White Men are here? They aſk'd 
it, what he thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince ? 
It anſwer' d, Some General or ether ; when they M hence come 


brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, D'ou ve- 
nez-vous! It anſwered, De Mariunan. The 
Prince, A qui eſte-vous? The Parrot, A un 


Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu la? Parrot, Fe 


garde les Poules ? The Prince laugh'd and ſaid, 
Vaus garde les Poules ? Parrot anſwered, Ouy 
moy, & je ſcay bien faire? and made the Chuck 


four or five times that People uſe to make to 
call them. I fat down 


Chickens when they 
the Words of this worthy Dialogue in French, 
juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. I 


aſked him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke? 
and he ſaid; in Braſilian. I aſked whether he 
_ underſtood the Braſilian? He ſaid, No; but 


he had taken care to have two Interpreters by 
him, the one a Dutchman that ſpoke Braſili- 
an, and the other a Braſilian, that ſpoke 
Dutch ; that he aſked them ſeparately and 


ye? it anſaver- 


ed, From Ma- 
rinnan. {he 
Prince, To 
zvhom do you 
bel Ny ? The 
Parrot, To a 
Portugueze. 
Prince, What 
do you there? 
Parrot, I t 
after the | 


Chickens. The 


Prince laugh- 
ed, and ſaid, 


Du lack after 


the Chickens ? 


Parrotanſwer- 


ed, Tes I, and 


JI Kuda abel 
S enough how ta 


him juſt the ſame thing that the Parrot ſaid. a it. 
I could not but tell this odd Story, becauſe it is to much out 
of the Way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may pals for 
a good one: For I dare ſay this Prince, at leaſt, believ'd him 
ſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a very honeſt 
and pious Man; I leave it to Naturaliſts to reafon, and 


privately, and both of them agreed in telling 


other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it; however, it is 


not, perhaps, amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy Scene ſome- 
times with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Purpoſe or no. 
1 | | 5 . | I have. 
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236 CF Identity and Diverfity. 
I have taken care that the Reader ſhould 

Same Man. have the Story at large in the Author's own 
Words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have 

thought it incredible; for it cannot be imagined that fo able 
a Man as he, who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the 


Teſtimonies he gives of himfelf, ſhould take fo much Pains, 


in a Place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only 
on a Man whom he mentions as a Friend, but on a Prince, 
in whom he acknowledges very great Honeſty and Piety, a 


Story, which if he himſelf thought incredible, he could not but 


alſo think ridiculous. The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this 
Story, and our Author, who relates it from him, both of them 
call this Talker a Parrot; and I aſk any one elſe, who thinks 


ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of 


its Kind, had always talked, as we have a Prince's Word for 


it, as this one did; whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed 
tor a Race of rational Animals, but yet, whether for all that 
they would have been allowed to be Men, and not Parrots ? 


For I preſume *tis not the Idea of a thinking or rational Being 
alone, that makes the Idea of a Man in moſt People's Senſe, 
but of a Body, ſo and fo ſhaped, joined to it; and if that be 
the [ata of a Man, the ſame ſucceſſive Body not ſhifted all at 


once, muſt, as well as the ſame immaterial Spirit, go to making 
of the fame Man. ; 7 


F. 9. This being premiſed, to find wherein . 
perſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what Perſonal Iden- 
Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking #9 
intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, i 
and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking Thing in 
different Times and Places: which it does only by that Con- 


ſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable from Thinking, and it ſeems 


to be effential to it: It being impoſſible for any one to per- 
ceive, without perceiving that he does perceive. When we 
ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, fee], meditate, or will any thing, we 


know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Sen- 


fations and Perceptions: And by this every one 1s to himſelf 


that which he calls Seh; it not being conſidered in this Caſe 
whether the ſame Self be continued in the ſame, or divers 
Subſtances. For ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies 


Thinking, and 'tis that that makes every one to be what he 
calls Self; and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 


 _ thinking Things; in this alone conſiſts per/onal Identity, i. e. 
the Samene!s of a rational Being: And as far as this Conſci 


_ ouſneſs 
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_ ouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon ; it is the 
ſame Self now as it was then; and tis by the ſame Self with this 
preſent one that now reflects on it, that that Action was done. 
§. 10. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be 5 

the ſame Identical Subſtance? This, few would Conjeiouſne ſe 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Per- _ Fe Jonas 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always re-- _ 
main d preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking Thing 
would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make 
the difficulty is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted 
always by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives 
wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before 
our Eyes in one View: But even the beſt Memories loſing the 
Sight of one Part whilſt they are Viewing another; and we 
ſometimes, and that the greateſt Part of our Lives, not reflect- 
ing on our paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, 
and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, or, at leaſt, none 
with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts : 
I fay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, 
and we loſing the Sight of our paſt Selves, Doubts are raiſed whe- 
ther we are the ſame thinking Thing, 7. e. the ſame Subftance, 
or no. Which, however reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns 
not per/anal Identity at all. The Queſtion being, what makes the 
Tame Per/on, and not whether it be the fame Identical Subſtance, 
vrhich always thinks in the ſame Perſon, which in this Cafe mat- 

ters not at all. Different Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 

(here they do partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as 
well as different Bodies, by the ſame Life are united into one 

Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtan- 
ces, bythe Unity of one continued Life. For it being the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal 
Identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual:Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe- 
veral Subſtances. For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action, with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has 
of it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pre- 
fent Action ; fo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the 
Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, thar 
it is Seff to it Self now, and fo will be the ſame S, as far 
as the fame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or to 
come; and would be by Diſtance of Time, or Change of Suh- 
ance, no more two Perſons, than a Man to be two Men, by 
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288 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
wearing other Cloaths to Day than he did Yeſterday, with a 
long or thort Sleep between: The ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting 
thoſe diſtant Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances 
contributed to their Production. | 

F. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome Kind of 
Perſonal Iden- Evidence in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, 
tity in Change whillt vitally united to this ſame thinking con- 
of Subftances. ſcious S-/f, ſo that we feel when they are touch d, 
and are affected by, and Conſcious of Good or 
Harm that happens to them, are a Part of ourſelves ; i. e. of 
our thinking conſcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his Body is 
to every one a Part of himſelf - He ſympathizes and is con- 


| cerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it 


trom that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, and other 
Aﬀections, and it is then no longer a Part of that which is Him- 
ſelf, any more than the remoteſt of Matter. Thus we ſee the 
Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one Time, may be 
varied at another, without the Change of perſonal Identity; there 
being no Queſtion about the fame Perſon, though the Limbs, 
which but now were a Part of it, be cut off. ; 

I. 12. But the Queſtion is, Whether if the ſame Subſtance, 
which thinks, be changed, it can be the fame Perſon ; or re- 
maining the ſame, it can be different Perſons ? 


| Witako >. And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no 


/be Change of Queſtion at all to thoſe, who place Thought in 
thinking 853 a purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of 


ances. an immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their 


duppoſition be true, or no; *tis plain, they con- 
ceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than Iden- 


tity of Subſtance; as animal Identity is preſerved in Identity 
of Life, and not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, who place 


Thinking in an immaterial Subitance only, before they can 


come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ihew why perſonal Identity 


cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, or 


Variety of particular immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal 


Identity is preſerved in the Change of material Subſtances, or | 


Variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, tis one im- 
material Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one 
immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which 
the Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making Briites 


thinking Things too, 


F. 13. But next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether 


if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
only to think) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon? I an- 


iwer, 
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ſwer, That cannot be reſolv'd, but by thoſe who know what 
Kind of Subſtances they are that do think; and whether the 
Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transferred from one think- 
ing Subſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
the ſame individual Action, it could not: But it being but a 
preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it may not be 
poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And there- 
tore how {ar the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions 1s annexed to 
any individual Agent, fo that another cannot poſkbly have it, 
will be hard for us to determine, *till we know what kind of 
Action it is, that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Per- 
ception accompanying it, and how. performed by thinking 
Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. 
But that which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, not being theſame 
individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by ſome other Agent; why, I fay, ſuch a Re- 
preſentation may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 
Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which 
yet, whillt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to con- 
ciude from the Nature of things. And that it never is fo, will 
by us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking 
Subſtances, be beſt reſolved into the Goodneſs of God, who, as 
far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures 
is concern'd in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transter 
from one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward 
or Puniſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument 
againſt thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting 
animal Spirits, I leave to be conſider'd. But yet to return to the 
Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the fame Con- 
ſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different Thing 
from the ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be tranſ- 
terred from one thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible, 
co thinking Subſtances may make but one Perſon. For the 
fame Conſciouſneſs being preſerved, whether in the fame or 
different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſerved. 
S8. 14. As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, Whether the 

fameimmaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct 

_ Perſons? Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built onthis, Whe- 
ther the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions 
of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of 
ever retrieving again: And ſo as it were beginning a new Ac- 
count from a new Period, have a Conſciouſneſs that cannot 
5 e reach 
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reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold Pre-exiſtence, 
are evidently of this Mind, ſince ther allow the Soul to have no 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre- exiſtent- State, 
either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; 
and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would be againſt 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 
ſciouſneſs reaches, a pre- exiſtent Spirit not having continued fo 
many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different 
Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriftian Platoni/? or Pythagarean, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine 
it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as I once met with one, 
who was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Socrates, (how rea- 
fonablyI will not diſpute. This I know,that in the Poſt he fill'd, 
which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational 
Man; and the Prefs has ſhewnthat he wanted not Parts or Learn- 
ing) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any of So- 
cratess Actions or Thoughts, could be the fame Perſon with So- 
crates © Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, that he 
has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the 
fame; and is that which he calls himſelf : Let him alſo ſuppoſe 
it to be the ſame Soul that was in Ne/tor or Therſites at the Siege 
of Troy, (for Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them 
in their Nature, indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
htion has no apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: But he now ha- 
ving no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſter or 
Therſites, does, or can he,conccive himſelf the ſame Perſon with 
either of tnem? Can he be concorn'd in either of their Actions? 
Attribute them to himielf, or think chem his own more than the 
Actions or any other Man that ever exiſted? So that this Conſci- 
ouſneſs not reaching to any of the A ions oſeither of thoſe Men, 
he is no more one Hef with eicherot them, than if the Soul or im- 
material Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
gan to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent Body, though it 
were never ſo true, that the ſame Spirit that inform'd Ne/tor's or 
Ther ſetes's Body, were numerically the ſame that now informs his. 
For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with NeHtor, 
than it ſome of the Particles of Matter that were once a Part of 
Neft:r,vere now a Part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, without the ſame Conſcioutncis,no more making the ſame 
Perſon by beingunited to any Body, chan the fame Particle of Mat- 
der, without Conſciouſueſs united to any Body, makes the fame 
1 e Perſon. 
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Perſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the Ac- 
tions of Ne/?5r,he then finds himſelf the ſame Perſon with Ne/tor. 
$. 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 
conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in a Body 
not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to 
make the fame Man. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying 
with it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and in- 
form the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, 
every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, ac- 
countable only for the Prince's Actions : But who would fay it 
was the ſame Man? The Body too goes to the making the Man, 
and would, I gueſs, to every Body, determine the Man in this 
Caſe, within the Soul, with all its princely Thoughts about it, 
would not make another Man: But he would be the ſame Cobler 
to every one beſides himſelf. I know that the ordinary Way 
of ſpeaking, the ſame Perſon, and the fame Man, ſtand for one 
and the ſame Thing. And, indeed, every one will always have 
a Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 
Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as 
he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes the fame 
Spirit, Man, or Perſon, we mult fix the Ideas of Spirit, Han, 
or Perſan in our Minds; and having reſolv'd with ourſelves what 
we mean by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of 
them, or the like, when it is the /ame, and when not. 
§. 16. But though the fame immaterial Sub C 1% 
| ſtance or Soul, does not alone, wherever it be, and , 7 7. 2 
in whatſoe ver State, make the ſame Man; ye: tis . ſen. 
plain, Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be ex- 
tended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtence and Actions, 
very remote in Time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the 
Exiſtence and Actions of the immediately preceeding Moment: 
So that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Acti- 
ons, is the fame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, that I faw the Ark and Ns Flood, as 
that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that! 
write now, I could no more doubt thatT that write this now, that 
faw the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Sch, place that S/ 
in what Subſtance you picaſe, than that I that write this am the 
tame v Self now whilit I write (whether I confiit of all the ſame 
oubflance, material or immaterial, or no) that 1 was Yetierday. 
For ac to this Point of being the ſame S/, it matters not whe - 


2 | tho: 
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ther this preſent Self be made up of the ſame or other SubMan--s, 
I being as much concern d, and as juſtly accountable for an; AGi- 
on done a thouſand Years fince, appropriated to me now iy this 
Self- conſciouſneſs, as I am for wh [ did the laſt moment. 
CH bank F. 17. Sch is that conſcious thinking 1 king, 
3 (whatever Subſtance, made up of whether tpiritu- 
FEY al or material, ftmple or compounded, i it matters 
— not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Plcaſure 
and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and ſo is concern'd for 
it 9. V as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thusevery one finds, 
that ; WARE comprehended ende: that Con n{ciouſneſs, the little 
Finger is as much a Part of it St, as what is moſt fo. 1 80 don 
de aration« of this little Finger, ſhould Nu r n go alo 
1e the little Finger, and leave the reſt of the Body, tis evi 
dent the little Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame Perſon ; and 
H then weuld kave nothing to do with the reſt of the Body 
As in this Cafe, it is the Conſcicuſneſs that goes along with the 
Subſtance, when one. Part is ſęparate from another, which 3 
tae ſame Person, and conſtitutes this inſeparable 80 [f; ſo it i- 
Heference tO Subſtances remote in Time. That with which the 
Conſciouſneſs of this pretent t thinking Thing can join itſelf, makes 
the fame Per {51 „and is one Se with it, and with noth! ng elſe; 
and-fo attributes to it Self, and owns all the Actions of tha: 


Thing as its own, as far as that Conſc iouſnels reaches, and no 
2 
farther; as every one who reflects, will perceive. 
£2 9 * D, F. 18. In this 4 Laber Ident. ly 18 Hgunded al! 
Bie 7 40 "1? 
ma md Py. the Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſh- 
nifement. ment; Happinef $ and Miſery being that for w an 


every one is concern'd for eli not matterir 
hat becomes of any Qub ſtance, not b joinen to, or al“ Ae with 
that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inſtance I gave 
but now, if the Cor. N went along with the little Finger 
When it was cut off., that wolle ide the fame Self which was con- 
cern'd for the whoie Body Yeltc rday „as making a Part of it 
Helft, whoſe Actions then it cannct but adm: t as its Own now. 
Tho' if the ſame Body ſhovid Bill live, and immediately, from 
the Separation cf the little Finger, have its own peculiar Confci - 
dufneſs, Whereof the little + inger knew notr.ing, it would not 
tall be concern'd ior it, aa Fart of it Sed or could own any 
of its Actions, or have any of them imputed ta him. 
d. 19. 1 his n aa tacv- us, wherein perfanal 2 tity conſiſts, 
not in the Identity of Sub fange, but. as J have ſald. in the 
identity of Co rice 17 refs wherein. Secrates and the preſent 2 
9 Q inboriegh agree, they are the ſam me Perſon? If the ſame 
Sf 225, Wakit g and ſlcepipz, vs not partake of tie ſame 


Coir. 


2 
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G2 jciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame Per- 
fon; and to puniſu Socrates waking tor what fleeging Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would 
be no more of Rinbt. than to Puniſh one Twin for What his 
Brother-Twin did, whercof he knew nothing, becauſe their 
Outfides were fo I ke that they could not be diitinguiſh'd ; for 
ſuch Twins have been ſcen. 

F. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objeRed ; ſuppoſe I 
wholly loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 
Poſſibility of retrieving them, fo that perhaps I ſhall never be 

conſcious of them again? Yet am not I the ſame Perſon that 
did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts that J once was con- 
ſcious of, though I have now forgot them? To which T anſwer, 
that we muſt here take notice what the Word I is applicd to; 
which in this Cale is the Man only; and the fame Man being 


preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, I is eaſily here ſupnoſed to 


ſtand alſo for the fame Perſon. Rut if it be poſſible for the 
ſame Man to have diſtinct incommuniczble Coniciouſtetles at 
different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame Man would at diffe- 

rent times make different Perſons ; which we ſee is the Senſe 


of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, 


human Laws not puniſhing the fad-man for the ſober Man's 
Actions, nor the ſober Men for what the Mad-man did, there- 
by making them two Perſons ; which is ſomewhat explain d 
by our way of ſpeaking Engliſh, when we ſay, fuch a one 7s 
55 himſelf, or is beſt des himſelf ; in which Phraſes it is inſinu- 


ated, as if thoſe who now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought 


that 2 was changed, the 5 -lame Perſon Was no longer i in 
that Man. 

§. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive, that Hi trence be- 
Socrates, the ſame individual Man, ſhould be been Identity 
two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we of Man and : 
muſt confider what is meant by Sacrates, or the Peron. 
tame individual Man. | 

Fir/t, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, 
thinking Subſtance; in thort, the numerical Soul, and nothing 
elſe. 


S-condly, Or the ſame Anima 15 without any regard to an 


immacerial Soul. 


Thirdl,, Or the lame i irit united to the ſame 


Ammal. 

Now, take which of theſe 3 you leafs. i it is im- 
poſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but 
Coniciouineſs, or reach any farther than that does. 


T 3 For 
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For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allow'd poſſible that a 
Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be 
the ſame Man; a way of ſpeaking, which, whoever admits, 
muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two diſtinct Per- 
ſons, as any two that have liv'd in different Ages without the 
Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. 

By the ſecond and third, Secrates in this Life, and after it, 
cannot be the ſame Man any way, but by the fame Conſciouſ- 
neſs; and ſo making human Identity to conſiſt in the fame thin 
wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no difficulty 
to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they 
who place human Identity, in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in 
ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the Infant 


S-crates the ſame Man with Socrates after the Reſurrection, _ 


But whatfoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently 
the ſame individual Man, wkerein perhaps few are agreed, per- 
ſonal Identity can by us be placed i in nothing but Conſciouſneſs 
| (which is that alone which makes what we call Self) without 
involving us in great Abſurdities. 

§. 22. But is ; not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon „ 
why elſe is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, 
tho” he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the 
fame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other 1 
his Sleep, is che ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any Miſ- 
chief he ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice 
ſuitable to their way of Knowledge, becauſe in theſe Cafes they 
cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what counterieit ; 
and ſo the Ignorance! in Drunkenneſs or Sleep i is not admitted 
'-.as a Plea. For tho Punifhment be annex'd to Perſonality, and 
Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not 
conſcious of what he did, yet human Judicatures juſtly puniſh 
him, becauſe the Fact is prov'd ugainſt him; but want of Con- 
ſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the great Day, 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be 
reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what 
he knows nothing of, but ſhall receive his Doom, his Conſci- 
ence accuſing or excuſing him. 


Gg in $. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite 
EE remote Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon, the 
. Identity of Subſtance will not do it; for what- 


ever Subſtance there is, however framed, with- _ 
out Conſciouſnel there is no Perſon; and a Carcaſe may be a 


Perſon, as well as any ſort of Subſtance be fo, without Conſci- 
| vi Lets. | 


Co uld 
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Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
nefes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the 
other by Night; and on the other ſide, the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs acting by Intervals two diſtinct Bodies; I aſx in the firſt 
Caſe, whether the Day and the Night Man would not be two 
as diſtinct Perſons as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the 
fecond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtinct 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtin Cloath- 
ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this 
diſtinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing 
to the ſame and diſtinct immaterial Subſtances, bringing it 
with them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters 
not the Caſe ; fince it is evident the perſonal Identity would 
equally be determin'd by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Con- 
ſciouſneſs were annex'd to ſome individual immaterial Sub- 
ſtance or no ; for granting, that the thinking Subſtance of Man 
muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident that im- 
material thinking thing may ſometimes part with its pait Con- 
ſciouſneſs, and be reſtor'd to it again; as appears in the For- 
getfulneſs Men often have in their paſt Actions; and the Mind 
many times recovers the Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, 
which it hath loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe In- 
tervals of Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their Turns regu- 
larly by Day and Night, and you have two Perſons with the 
ſame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance two 
Perſons with the ſame Body. So that Self is not determined by 
Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, 
but only by Identity of Conſciouſneſs. 
FS. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame 
conſcious Being ; bt Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance 
is no more it Selũ, or makes no more a Part of it, than any 
other Subſtance ; as it is evident in the Inſtances we have already 
given upon a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other 
Affections, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more 
of a Man's ſelf, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like 
manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, 
which is void of that Conſciouſneſs whereby I am my Seff to 
my Self; if there be any Part of its Exiſtence, which I can- 
not upon Recollection join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs; 
whereby I am now my Seit, it is in that Part of its Exiſtence 
no more my Self, than any other immaterial Being; for what- 
ſoever any Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot re- 
collect, and by Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and 
Action, it will no more belong to me, whether a Part of me 
| „ thougiit 
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thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial Being any where exiſting. 
§. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 
ſciouſneſs is annex'd to, and the Affection of one individual 
1mmaterial Subſtance, | 
But let Men, according to their divers Hypotheſes, reſolve 
of that as they pleaſe ; this every intelligent Being, ſenſible of 
Happineſs or Mifery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that 
is Himſelff that he is concern'd for, and would have happy; that 
this Self has exiſted in a continu'd Duration more than one In- 
ſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months 
and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be let to its 
Duration, and may be the ſame Self by the fame Conſciouſneſs 
continu'd on for the future; and thus by this Conſciouſneſs he 
finds himſelf to be the /ame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an 
Action ſome Years ſince, by which hecomes to be happy or mi- 
ſerable now. In all which Account of Seff, the ſame numerical 
_ Subſtance is not conſidered as making the fame Self; but the 
Tame continu'd Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances may 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it; which whiltt 
they continu'd in a vital Union with that wherein this Conſci- 
ouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of that fame Self. Thus any 
Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in 
us, makes a Part of our ſelves; but upon Separation from the 
vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicated, that 
which a Moment fince was Part of our ſelves, is now no more 
ſo, than a Part of another Man's ſelf is a Part of me; and it is 
not impoſſible but in a little time may become a real Part of ano- 
ther Perſon; and fo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance be- 
come a Part of two different Pe: ions, and the fame Perſon pre- 
ſerv'd under the Change of vario :s Subſtances. Could we ſup- 
poſe any Spirit wholly ſtript of al its Memory of Conſciouſneſs 
of paſt Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part 
of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of 
ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal 
Identity, any more than that cf any Particle of Matter does. 
Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a 
Part of that very ſame Self which now is; any thing united to 
it by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of 
the /ame Self, which is the ſame both then and now. 1 
5 F. 26. Perjon, as I take it, is the Name of this 
Perſon g. Self. Where ever a Man finds what he call; 
renfick Term. Hlimſelf, there I think another may ſay is the 
OO 2 fame Perſon, It is a forenſick Term, appropria- 
ing A Rions and their Merit, and fo belongs only to intelligent 
. Agen 
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Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſcry. This 
Perſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is 
paſt, only by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to :tſe/f paſt Actions, juſt upon 
the ſame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon that it does the 
preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happinefs, the 
unavoidable Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs, that which is con- 
ſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, defiring that that S. that is con- 
ſcious ſhould be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions 
it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that prefent Sf by Con- 
ſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than it they never 
had been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, z. c. Reward 
or Puniſhment, on the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one, 
as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt Being, without 


3 


any Demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſh'd now for 
what he had done in another Life; whereof he could be made 
to have no Conſciouſneſs at all; What Difference is there be- 
tween that Puniſhment, and being created miſerable? And 
therefore conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us, that at the 
great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, 
the Secrets of all Hearts fhall he laid open. The Sentence ſhall 
be juſtify'd by the Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that 
themſelves, in what Bodies foever they appear, or what Sub- 
ſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the /am that 
committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 
F. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
Subject, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to 
ſome Readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves: But yet 
I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we 
are in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and 
which we look on as ourſelves. Did we know what it was, 
or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spi- 
rits ; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations 
of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organized as ours is; 
and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one {uch Spirit thall 
ever be united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Con- 
ſtitution of whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould depend, we might 
ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions 1 have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 
theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial! Subſtance, 
independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it ail, there 
can from the Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all, to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame Soul may, at different Times, be united 
to different Bodies, and with them make up, for ma: ime, 
one 
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one Man: as well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body yei- 
terday, ſhould be a Part of Man's Body to morrow, and in that 
Union make a vital Part of Melibæus himſelf, as well as it did 
of his Ram. 5 
Tie N N. 28. To conclude, rag tay b, eme be- 
Tron ill Tie of Lins to exiſt, it muſt, during its xiſtence, ne- 
Naas: ceſſarily be the fame: Whatever Compoſition: 

: of Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the Union 
of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame. W hatſoever 
Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame: And 
fo, if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Subſtances, and different 
\lodes, the fame Rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the 
Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about this Matter, rather 
riſes from the Names ill ufed, than from any Obſcurity in 
Things themielves, For whatever makes the ſpecifick [dea, 
to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be ſteddily kept to, 
the Diſtinction of any thing into the fame, and divers, will 
eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe no doubt about it. 
6 Bo. -y» 20. For {uppoling a rational Spirit be the 
fence mokes Idea of a Man, tis eaſy to know what is the 
Llentity. ſame Man, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſepa- 
rate or in a Body, will be the ſame Man. Sup- 
poſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of certain Con- 
tor mation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt that rational Spirit, 
with that vital Conformation of Parts, though continued in 2 
Meeting ſuccefſive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. But 
if to any one the Idea of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
in a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union and Shape re- 
mains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a conti- 
11ed Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. 
For whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the Complex Idea 
is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular Thing 
under one Denomination, the fame Exiſtence continued, pre- 
terves it the ſame Individual under the ſame Denomination“. 
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* The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity contained in this 
Chapter, the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with 
tlie Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſurrection 
of the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is this: He ſays, rhe 
Kran of Felicwing thr Reſurrection ef the /ame Body upon Mr. Lock's 
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Grounds is from the Idea of Identity. To which | 
our Author * anſwers : Give me Leave, my Lord, In his 3d 
to ſay, that the Reaſon of believing any Articles of Letter to the 
the Chrittian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here Bi/bop of 
ſpeaking of to me, and aon my Grounds, is its be- Worceſter, 
ing a Part of Divine Revelation: Upon this Ground p. 167, Sc. 
I believed it before I either writ that Chapter of 
Identity and Diver /ity, and before I ever thought of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions with your Lordſhip quotes ont of that Chapter; and 
upon the ſame Ground I believe ut fill ; and not from my Idea 
ef Identity. This ſaying of your Lordſhip's therefore, being 
a Propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, 
remains to be proved. So that your Foundation tailing, all your 
large Superſtructure built thereon, comes to nothing, 

Bur, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave Leave hum- 
bly to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook 
to make out, that my Notion of Ideas was incanitent arith the Ar- 

| ficles of the Chriſtian Faith. Bat that which your Lordſhip in- 
ſtances in here, is not that I yet know an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith. The KReſurrettion, of the Dead, I acknowledge to be an 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith: But that the Reęſurrection of the 
fame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an 
2 of the Chriſtian Faith, is, what, I confeſs, I do not yet 
know. | 

In the New Teſtament (wherein I think, are contained all the 

Articles of the Chriſtian Faith) J find our Saviour and the Apoſtles 
to preach the Rejurre#ion of the Dead, and the Reſurrection from 
the Dead in many Places: But J do not remember any Place where 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, 
which is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember in any 
Place of the New Teftament (where the general Reſurrection atthe 
laſt Day is ſpoken of)any ſuch Expreſſion as the Ręſurrection of the 
Boay, much leſs of the ſame Body. 5 - 
I, fay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becauſe where 
the Reſurrection of ſome particular Perfons pretently upon our 
Saviour's Reſurrection is mentioned the Words 5 
are, * The Grawes were opened, and many Bodies of * Matt. xsvii. 
Saints, which fleft, aroſe, and came out of the 52, 53. 
Graves after his Reſurreftion, and wont into VVV 
Holy City, and appeared to many: Of which peculiar Way of 
ſpeaking of this Reſurrection, the Paſſage itſelf gives a Reaſon in 
theſe Words, appeared to many, i. e. thoſe who Hept, appeared, ſo 
13 to be known to be riſen. But this could not be known, un- 
leſs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were thoſe 
who had been dead, whereof there were two Proofs, their 
Graves were opened, and their Podies not only gone out of them, 
but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had Known them for- 
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merly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they 
had been tho e who had bcen dead ſo long, that all who knew them 
once alive, were now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might 
have known them to be Men ; but could not have known they 
were riſen from the Dead, becauſe they never knew they had been 
dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 
that they were ſo many living Strangers, of whoſe Reſurrection 
they knew nothing. "Twas neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould 
come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, &c. appear to 
be the fame they had beſore, that they might be known to thoſe of 
their Acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it is probable 
they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet 
diftolved and diffipated ; and therefore, tis particularly ſaid here, 
differently from hat is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) that their 
Bodies aroſe ; becauſe they were the fame that were then lying in 
their Graves, the Moment before they roſe. „ 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the /ame Po- 
&; And let us grant that your Lordſhip, nay others too, think 
you have proved it 2/7 be the ſame Body; will you therefore 
fay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, 
who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the 
Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your Senſe of 
the /z:e Pay; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding 
them, or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scrip- 
ture propoſes to him, wiz, That at the laſt Day, the Dead fall be 
_ oiled, without Cctermining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame 
Eodies or no? ö : | 55 
i know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular In- 
terpretations of Scripture into Articles of Faith. And if you do 
not, he that believes the Dead ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article 
of Faith which the Scripture propoſes : And cannot be accuſed of 
holding any thing 7confftent with it, if it ſhould happen, that 
what he holds, is 7zc07//ent with another Propoſition, viz. That 
the Dead l all be raiſed wwith the ſame £:ites, in your Lordſhip's 
Senſe, which I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article 
of Faith. 1 5 5 | 
haut your Lorcſhip argues, it x: be the ſame Body; which as 
5 you explain /ame Bod, * is nor the ſame individual 
*P.34.35. Particles of Matter, which avere united at the 
Point of Death. Ner the ſame Particles of Matter, 
Ha the Sinuer had at the Time of the Commiſſion of his Sins. Put 
that it mnſt be the fame material >nbſiance hich ares vitally united 
72 He Soul here ; 1, e. as TI underſtand it, the ſame individual Parti- 
cles of Matter, which were, ſome Time or other during his Life 
- herz,: vitally united to his Soul. e „ 
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Your firſt Argument to prove, that i »/? be the * Bec in 
this Senſe of the fame Body, is taken | from theſe 
Words of our Saviour, All that are in the Graves J John v. 28. 
hall hear his Voice, and ſball come forth. + From 29. 
whence your Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, | 
all that are in their Grawes, relate to no other Sab F. 7. 
zxce than <ubdt wwas united to the Soul [n Life ; 
becauſe a different Subflance cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and 
ti come out of them, Which Words of your Lordſhip's, if the by 
prove any thing, prove that the Soul too is lodged in the Grave, 
and raiſed out of it at the laſt day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Cr 
a different Subſtance be ſaid to be in the Graves, and come cat of them ? 
So that according to this Interpretation of theſe Words of our Sa- 
viour ; No other Subſtance being raiſed, but what hears his Voice; 
and 9 other Subſtance hearing his Voice, but what being called, 
comes out of the Grave; and no other Subſtance coming out of the 
Grave, but what was in the Grave, any one muſt conclude, that 
the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no part of the 
Perſon that is aiſed, ans, as your Lordſhip argues againtT 
me *, You can make it out, that a Sudſhance cohicꝰh 
| your avas in the Grave may come out of it, or that * P. 37. 
the Soul is no Sub/ance. 
But ſetting afide the Sal Hane of the Soul, another Thing that 
will make any dne doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words be neceffary to be received as their true Senſe is, 
That it will not be very eafily reconciled to your 
Saying $, you do not mean by the ſame Body, {FP. 34. 


The ſame individual Particles aubich <vere  anited 


at the Point of Death. And yet by this Interpretation of our : 
Javiour's Words, you can mean no other Particles but fach as 


were united at the Point of Death ; becauſe you mean no other 
Srb/tance but what comes out of the Grave; and no Sub/? 1s, no 


Particles come out, you ſay, but what were in Ve Grave; and 1 


think, your Lordikip will not ſay, that the Particles that were je- 
8 from the Body 55 Perſpiration before the Point of my 8 
ere laid up in the Grave. 
But your Lordmip, J find, has an Anſwer bs. - 

this, wiz. * Thot ey comparing 1 Places, * P. 7; 
you find that the Wards [of our Saviour above 

quoted ae to be underflood of the Subſtance of the Bod 'y, to w 5 5 5 
*he $9: of was united, and not to (J ſuppoſe your Lord ſhip writ Of ) 
: thoſe 7: *:dividual Der i. e. thoſe individual Parſicies that are 
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in the Grave at the Reſurrection. For to they matt be read, to 


make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your 
Anſwer here: And then methinks this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's 


Words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe 


Which you have given of them above, Where from thoſe Words 
8 TY 9285 vau 
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you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, by 
this ſtrong Argument, that a Sabflance could not, upon hearing 
the Voice of Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which was never in the 
Grave. There (as far as I can underſtand your Words) your 
Lordihip argues, that aur Saviour's Words muſt be underſtood of 
the Particles in the Grave, anleſ, as your Lordſhip ſays, one 
can make it out, that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, 
may come out cf it. And here your Lordſhip exprefly ſays, That 
our Saviour's "ors are to be underſtond of the Subjtance of that Ho- 
dy, to <ehich the Soul was [at any Time] united, and not to theſe indi- 
e:dacl Particles that are in the Grave. Which put together, ſeerr.5 
to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of 
thoie Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Par. 
ticles only which are in the Grave, but of others alio, which have 
at any time been vitally united to the Soul, but never were in the 
Grave. | | | 
The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body, in your Senſe an Article of 
2. Cor. v. 10. Faith are theſe Words of St. Paul; * For ave mrji 
all appear before the Judꝑment- eat of Chrijt, 
that cvery one may receive the Things done in his Body, according to 
| | that he hath done, whether it be god or bad. 10 
+P.-38; which your Lordſhip ſubjoins + this Queſtion : 
Can theſe Wards be underſtaad of any other material 
SubFfance, but that Body in which theſe Things were dune? Anſwer, 
A Man may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle 
to be, that a Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very /me Budy 
wherein he committed them: Becauſe St. Paul does not ſay 
he ſhall have the very /ame Body, when he ſuffers, that he had 
when he ſinn d. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done i, his Fady. The 
Body he had, and did Things in at Five or Fifteen was, no 
doubt, Ji, Pedy, as much as that, which he did Things in at 
Fifty, was Bi, Bach, though £is Body were not the very ſame Body 
at thoſe different Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he ſhall have 
after the Reſurrection, be his Body, though it be not the very 


} 


ame with thar, which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He 


that at Tkreeſcore is broke on the Wheel, fer a Murder he 
committed at Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in his Body, 
though the Eody he has, 7. e. his Body at Threeſcore be not the 
ſame, i. e. made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, 
that that Body was, Which he had forty Years before. When 
your Lordſhip has reſolved with yourtelf, what that fame im- 
mutable e is, which at the laſt Judgment fthall receive the 
Things done in 4's Body, your Lordſhip will eaſily fee, that 
the Body he had when an Frtrjoin the Womb, when a Child 
playing in Coats, when a Man marrying a Wie, and when 
Bed-rid dying ot a Conſumption, and at lag, which he thai! 
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have after the Reſurrection, are each of them his Body, though 
neither of them be the /ame Bach, the one with the other. 

But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe wwords be un- 
derſtood of any other material . ubſtance, but that Pody in which theſe 
Things abere dune? J anſiber, Theſe Words of St. Paal may be un- 
derſtood of another material Subſtance, than that Pody in æubich theſe 
Things avere done, becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives 
me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your 
Lordſhip fays, * That you db not Jay the fame Par. P. 34. 
ticles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very Time 
of the Commiſſion of his Sins, tall be raiſed at the laſt Day. And 
your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for it: + For 
then a long Sinner muſt hade a vaſt Body, conſidering P. 35. 
the continual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. 

Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's Words, as your Lordihip would 
argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material Subſlance, Gut thus 
Body, in which thgſe Things were done; and no Body upon the Re- 
moval or Change of ſome of the Particles, that at any Time 
makes it up, is the ſame material Subſtance or the fame Bo- 
dy; it will, I think, thence follow, that either the dinner muſt 
have all the ſame individual Particles vitally united to his Soul. 
when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his Soul, when, 
he finn'd : Or elie St Paul's Words here cannot be underſtood 
to mean the ſume Body in which the Things were che. For if there 


were other Particles of Matter in the Body, wherein the Thing 


was done, than in that which is raiſed, that which is raiſed can- 
not be the /ame Body in which they were done: Unlet+ that a- 
lone, which has juſt all the ſame individual Particles when any 
Action is done, being the fame Body, wherein it wa: done, that 
alſo, which has not the ſame individual Particles wherein that 


Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein it was done; 
which is in Effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the 


{ame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 

| Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the /: 1 Body to have 
not all, but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were fon 
time or other vitally united to the Soul before : But lach 2 Bo- 
dy, made up Part of the Particles ſome time or cther vitally 
united to the Soul, is no more the ſame Body wherein the Act 
ons were done in the diſtant Parts of the n Somers Life, than 
that is the ſame Body in which a quarter, or half, or three 
quarters of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
For Example, A Sinner has acted here in his Bach an hundred 
Years; he is raiſed at the laſt Day, but with what Body? The 


fame, fays your Lordſhip, that he ated in; becauſe St. Pau! 
_ ſays, he muſt receive the Thing: dne in bis boon hat therefore 


muſt hi. Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? Mutt it conſiſt f 


all the Particles of Matter that have ever been v. rally united t 


his 
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his Soul ? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up 
bis Body wherein he did Theſe Things: No, ſays 
1 * 25. your Loroſhip, I that would make his Body too 
; it ſuifices to make the ſame Body in which 
the Tnings were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the Particles, 
and no ger but ſuch as were, ſome time during his Life, vital. 
united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, his Bo- 
4, at the Keturrecuon, being, as your Lordihip ſeems to limit 
zt, near the name Size it was in ſome Part of his Life, it will be 
ao mot the ſame Body in which te Tings: were done in the di- 
ant Þ arts of his Life, than that is the /a;ue Body, in which half 
or three 83 or more of the individual Matter that made 
15 hi up, is now wanting. For Example, Let is Body at fif- 
ty Years old conſiſt of a Million of Parts: five hundred thou- 
fard at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which 
made up dis Body at ten Years, and at an hundred. So that to 
take the numerical Particles, that made up his Body a 2 fifty, or 
ny cther Seaton of his Life, or to gather them promiſcuouſ 
out of thoſe which at different Times have ſucceſſively been vi- 
tally united to 115 Soul, they will no more make the ſame Eo- 
dy, which was gie, herein ſome of his Actions were done, than 
that is the ſame ody, which has but half the ſame Particles : : 
And yet all your Loriſhip's Argument here for the tans Lody, 
is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it maſt be his Body in <uhbich theje 
This 25 vere dine; which it could not be, F any other Subſtance 
avere joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up 
the Body, which were not vital! 4 united to the Soul when the 
Action was done. 
Again, your Lore ſhip ſays, + That you do not 
1 F. 34. fey the ſame indivicual birne [Mall make up the 
| Boc Vat the Reſurrection] ich avere united at the 
Point of Neath, fen ti ere muſt be a great Alteration of them in a lin- 
gring Dif 2%, mif a fat Mun falls into a Conſumption. Becauſe, 
"ts likely your Lordchip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, 
waſted, wither'd Body, we uld be too few, or unfit to make 
ech a plung, frorg, vigorous, well-fized Body, as it has plea- 
ied your Lor: afup to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men 
at tie Relurreftiun 3 and therefore iome fmall Portion of the 
Particles form. Ty 4 ur, 2d vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- 
aſſumed to malze up his Body to the Bulk your Lordſhip judges 
convenient; but che Fas Part of thera ſhall be left out to 


40:4 the making his Body more va than 22 Lordſhip thinks 
wall be fr, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's 


TP.35 VY x08 imme cdiately e Uiz. I Trat you 


4e wit te toe: fame Particle s the Sinner had. at WE. 
27 C 173 WF. 424 Jans: 2 #4 * t,t 1 22 long 9 * muff La 
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But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt the Embryo do, who dy- 


ing within a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to is 
Soul, has no Particles of Matter, which were formerly united :© 
i, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which jour 
Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at the Refarredtion ? Or rut 
we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pittance of Mat- 


ter, and that yet imperfect Body to Eternity, becauſe it i. an Arti- 


cle of Faith to believe the Ræſurrection of the very ſame Body ? i. e. 

made up ef cnly ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the 
Soul. For if it be ſo, as your Lordſhip ſays, 

I That Life is the R:fult of the Union of Suul and 4 P. 43. 
Body, it will follow, That the Body of an Embryo i 
dying in the Womb may be very little, not the thouſandth Part of 
any ordinary Man. For fince from the firſt Conception and Be- 
ginning of Formation it has Life, and Life is the Reſult of the 
(Gion of the Soul with the Body; an Embryo, that ſhall die either 
by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any other Accident, 
preſently after it has Life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's Do- 
ctrine, remain a Man not an Inch long to Eternity; becauſe there 
are not Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make 
him bigger, and no other can be made uſe of to that purpoſe: 
Though what greater Congruity the Soul hath with any Particles 
of Matter which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo no 

longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter which it was never 
united to, would be hard to determine, if that ſhould be de- 
manded. 3 SE. 

By theſe and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may 


ſee what Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, 


who raiſe Queſtions, and make Articles of Faith about the Re/ur- 
redtion of the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of the 
ſame Body; or if it does, it is with no ſmall Repri- 5 

mand * to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry. But * 1 Cor. xv. 

ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up? 35, &C. 

and with what Body do they come? Thou Fool, that - 
d ewhich thou ſoaueſt is nut quickened except it die. And that which 


thou feweſt, thou ſiaueſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, 
it may chance of Wheat, or of /ome other Grain. But God giveth it 


4 Body as it hath pleaſed him. Words I think ſufficient to deter us 
from determining any thing for or againſt the ſame Body _ 


raiſed at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead ſpall be raiſed, and 


every one appear and anſwer for the things done in this Life, and 
receive according to the things he hath done in his Body, whether 


good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing incon- 


ſiſtent herewith, I preſume may and muſt be acquitted from being 
guilty of any thing inconſitent with the Article of the Reſurrection 


| of the Dead. — 


C. & | | 
| U 7 2 F.\ - | But 
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But your Lordſhip, to prove the Ręæſurrection of the ſame Bady | to 

be an Article of Faith, tarther aſks, F How could it 

+ P. 38. be Jaid, if any other Subſtance be joined to the Soul 

at the Rejurrection, as its Body, that they were the 

Things done in or by the Body? Anu. Juit as it may be ſaid of a 

Man at an hundred Years old, . hath then another Subſtance 

joined to his Soul, than he had at twenty, that the Murder or 

Drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, wwere 4 hings done in the 
Brody : How by tte Body comes in here, I do not ſee. 

Your Lordſhip adds, d St. Paul's Diſpute about the | — TR of 
raiſing the Lear, might fron home ended, , there awere no Neceſſity of 
the jarme Body, Aua. When! underſtand what Argument there is 
in theſe Word: to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, wich- 
Gut a Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I thall know what to ſay 
to it. In the mean Time this I enderfiand * That St. Paul would 
have put as thort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if he had 
ſaid, Lhat there ares @ Neceſity of the ſame Loy, or that it ſhould 
be the ame Body, 

I The next Text of Scripture you bring for the 
| 2 Cor. xv. ſame Body is, f F there be no Reſurrefion of the 
10, Dead, then is not Crit raiſe d. F rom which 
P. 33, your Lordſhip argues, 1: ſeems then other Bo- 

dies ure to be raiſed as his «cas. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly raiſed as Chr:if avas ; for elſe his Reſurrection 
ould be of no uſe to Mankind. But I do not ſee how it fol- 
loves, that they ſhall be raiſed with the /a::e Body as Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words 
annexed ; And can there be any Doubt, whe ther his Eody vas the 
ame material Subſtance <vhich vas ated ta His Scul before? I an- 
(wer, None at all; nor that it had juſt the fame diſtinguiſhed Li- 
neaments and Marks, vea and the ſame VV cunds that it had at the 
Time of his Death. If therefore your 1.0 dthip will argue from 
ther Bodies being raiſed as his cas, That (ey muſt keep Propor- 
tion with his in Samereſs ; then we muſt boicve, that every Man 
all be raiſed with the ſame Lineaments and other Notes of Diſtin- 
ction he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet 
open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was ſo raiſed, which 
ſeems to me ſcarce recon-ileable with what your 
+ . 34. Lordſhip ſays, + of a fat Man failing into a On- 
Sumption, and dying. 

But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's Meaning 
in that Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be 
better proved, v. That our Bodies mutt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as 
our Saviour's was: Becauſe St. Paul lays, , there be no Reſurrection 
of ts, e Dead, then is Chriſt not riſen. For it may be a good Conſe- 


quence, Chritt is rien, and therevore here hall be a Refurrection of 
7 | the 
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the Dead; and yet this may not be a good Conſequence, © hrift was 
raiſed with the tame Body he had at his Death, theretore all Men 
ſhall be raiſed with the tame Body tacy had at their Death, contrary 
to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a Con- 
ſumptien. But the Cale I th nk far different betwixt our Saviour, 
and thole to be raited at the laſt Day. 


1. His Body ſixv not Corry, tion, and therefore to give him ano- 
ther Body, new moulded, mixed with other Particles, which were 


not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was 


laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new one 
without any Necd. But why with the remaining Particles of a 
Man's Body long fince diilolved and m-ulded into Dutt and Atoms, 


(whereof poiholy a great Part may have undergone Variety of 


Changes, and enter d into other Concretions, even in the Bodies of 
other Men) other new Parucl-cs of Matter mixed with them, may 
noc ſerve to make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new 
and different Particies of Matter with the old, did in the Compats of 
his Life make his Body, I think no Reaſon can be g-ven. 

This may ſcrve to ſhew, why though the Materials of our Savi- 
our's Body were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does not 


follow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave, 
or burnt, may at the laſt ay have ſeveral new Particles in it, and 
that without any Inconvenience : Since whatever Matter is 
vitally united to 47s Soul is his Body, as much as is that which 


was united to it when he was born, or in any other Part of his 
Life. e . 1 55 
In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and T.ineaments 


of our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubt- 
ing Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the 
raiſed Body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his Death, to be 


a Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he ſhew'd himſelf, and 
who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, 
| the very ſame Man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raiſed 

again, and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them 


after he was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfa&.ion, that 
it was really he, the ſame, and not another, not a Spectre or Ap- 
parition of him: Though I do not think your Lordſhip will thence 


argue, That becauſe others are to be raiſed as he avas, therefore it is 


neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his Reſurrection, 
others at the lait Day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from 
the Dead; which icems to me as good an Argument, as becaule - 


his undifiolved Body was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as it there 


lay intire, without the Mixture of any new Faticles ; therefore 


the corrupted and conſumed Bodies of the Dead at the Re urret ion, 


| ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe icatter d Particles which were 
once vitally united to their Souls, without the lcaſt Mixture of any 
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one ſingle Atom of new Matter. But at the laſt Day, when all 
Men are raiſed, there will be no Need to be aſſured of any one 
particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to receive according to 
What he had done in his former Life; but in what Sort of Body he 
_ ſhall appear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having 
ſaid nothing, but that it ſhal: be a ſtirizzal Poly raiſed in Incorrupticn, 
it is not for me to determine. 
| | Your Lordſhip aſks, + Were they (who ſaw our 
1 Saviour after his Reſurrection] Witneſſes only for 
ſome material Subjiance then united to his Soul? I 
anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our 
Saviour was known to be the fame Man (to the Witneſſes that were 
to ſee him, and teſtify his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could ne1- 
ther be ſeen nor known to be the ſame ; or by his Body, that could 
de ſeen, and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known 
to be the ſame ? When your Lordſhiphas reſolved that, all that you 
ſay in that Page, will anſwer itſelf. But becauſe one Man cannot 
know another to be the ſame, but by the outward viſible Linea- 
ments, and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by, will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the Great 
Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, 
is new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he 
gives to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, Size 
and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for the 
Reſurreci ion of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes 


much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the 


Reſurrection of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of 


Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the 

27. a6  Jeme Body, to be an Article of Faith, your Lord- 
—_____ fhip ſays, I Cut the Apuſtle infifts upon the Reſur- 
rection of Chrilt, t merely at an Argument of the Poſſibility of 
+. ours, but ef the Certainty of it ; + becauſe he roſe, 

+ 1 Cor. xv. as the Firſt-Fruits; Chriſt the Firſt-Fruits, after- 
20, 23. wards they that are Chriſt's at his coming. Arr. 
5 | No doubt, the Reſurrefion of Chriſt is a Proof of 
the Certointy of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual! 
Particles which concurr'd to the making up of our Body here, 
without the Mixture of an” one other Particle of Matter: 1 


* 


confeſs J ice no ſuch Conſequence. 


P. 40 __ But your Lordſhip goes on: | St. Paul aue 
5 Arran of the Objeftion in Men's Minas, about the 
Keſurrection of the ſame Lov ; and tis of great Conſequence as to thr: 
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Articles, to ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Men will 
ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they come? 
Firſt, he ſbeaus, that the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully im- 
pred d by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Ve- 
getation. Anſey. I do not perfecily underſtand, what it is for the /e- 
m:nal Parts of Plants to te aw-nderfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
vidence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation: Or elſe, perhaps, 
I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Reſur- 
rection of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. 
It continues, + 7 hey ſow bare Grain of Wheat, | 
or of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Bo- f P. 40. 
dy, as it hati pleaſed him, and to every Seed his 
own Body. Here, fays your Lordſhip, is an Ide tity of the mater:- 
al ubſiance ſuppoſed, It may be ſo. But to me a Diverſity of 
the material Subſtance, i. e. of the component Particles, is bere ſup- 
poſed, or in direct Words ſaid. For the Words 
of St. Paul taken all together, run thus, That V. 37. 
ewhich thou ſoæveſt, thou jexvejt not that Body which 
fall be, but bare Grain, and ſo on as your Lordſhip has ſet down 
the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the 
nutural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: If the Body that is 
put in the Earth in ſowing, is nt that Body which Hall be, then 
the Body that is put in the Grave, 7s not that, i. e. the ſame Body 
that jhall be. e N 
But your Lordſhip proves it to be the /ame Body by theſe three 
Greek Words of the Text, eie g, which | 
your Lordſhip interprets thus, & That proper Body FP. 40. 
ewhich belongs to it. Anſwer. Indeed by thoſe Greek 
Words}; 1% 50 ye, whether our Tranſlators have rightly render- 
ed them his owz Fody, or your Lordſhip more rightly, that proper 
Body <which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more but this, 
that in the Production of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God 1 
continued every Species diſtinct, ſo that from Grains of Wheat 4 
ſown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear and Grains of Wheat were produ- | 
ced, and not thoſe of Barley; and fo of the reſt, which I took to be 
the Meaning of to every Seed his own Body. No, ſays your Lord- 
ſhip, theſe Words prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, and to 
every Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body that 
| belongs to it, is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. 
Anſwer, This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand; becauſe I do not un- 
derſtand how one individual Grain can be the ſame with twenty, 
fifty, or an hundred individual Grains ; for ſuch ſometimes is the 
r „ 5 
But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your 
Lordſhip, 1 Every Steed having that Body in little t P. 40. 
exhich is afterwards fs much * and in Grain 


the 
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the Seed is corrupted before its Germination ; but it hath its profer ar- 
ganical Parts, «hich make it the ſame Body with that which it 
grows up ts, For although Grain be not divided into Lebes, as other 
Serds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Gbſervations, 
bat ujon ſeparating the Membranes, Il. , ſeminal Parts are diſcerned 
in them ; which afterwards grow up to that Body which we call 
Corn. In which Words I crave Leave to obſerve, that your Lord- 
ſhin ſnppoles, that a Hody may be ene by the Add. tion of an 
hundred or a thouiand Annes as n uch Bulk as its own Matter, and 
yet continue the /ame Pody; which 1 confeſs, I can. ot under- 
ſtand. þ 

But in the next Place, if that could be fo ; and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at ti:rvett, in reatcd by a Thouſand or a Million 
of Limes as mu h new Matter add. to it, as it had when it lay in 
little conceal. in the Grain that , as o n, was the very falle Bo- 
dy; Yet I do not think that your Loidihip will ivy, that every 
minute, inſenſible, and inconccivably imall Grain cf the hundred 
Grains, cont. ind d in that little o ganized ſeminal Plant, is every one 


of them the very ſame with that Grain which contains that whole 


little ſeminal Plant, and ail thote inviſible Grains in it. For then 
it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an Hundred, and an 
hundred diſtinct Grains the ame with one: Which I ſhall be able 
to ailent to, when I can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World 
15 but one Grain. „ | Es | 
For I beſcech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of: It is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies, i.e. 
the Grain that the Huſbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his 
Field. And of this Grain, St. Paul lays, that it 7s not that Body 
that jt all be, Theſe two, <2. hat which is ſen, and that Body 
that fiall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to re- 
pretent the Agreement cr | ifference of Mens Bodies after the Re- 
ſurrection, with hole they hd before they died. Now, I crave 
Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, which of theſe Two is that little inviſi- 
ble ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your 
Lordſhip mean by it the Grain that is ſorrn ? But that is not what 
St. Paul ſpeaks of, he could rot mean this -mbryonated little Plant, 
for he could not denote it by thefe Words, that auhich thou foww- 
e/t, for that he fays muſt &e : But this little ex:bryonated Plant, con- 
tained in the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip 
mean by it, the Body that j all be? But neither by theſe Words, 
tri Body that jhall be, can St. Paul be ſuxpoſed to denote this in- 
ſenſible litrie cmbrycnated Plant; for that is already in Being con- 
tained in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of 
under the Name of the Body that bail be. And therefore, I con- 
feſs I cannot ſce of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce 
here this third Body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make 
that the ſame, or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe Buy 
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St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible 
ſenſible — the Grain town, and the Corn groen up to Ear, 
with neither of which this inſer fible embryonated Plant can be the 
ſame Body, unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the tame Body with 
a ſenſible Body, and a little Body can be the ſame Body with 
one ten Thouſand, or an hundred Thouſand times as big as itſelf. 
So that yet, I confeſs, I ſee not the R/urro7ion of the ſame Body, 
proved from theſe Words of S. Paul, to be an Article of Faith, 

Your Lordſhip goes on: . Paul indeed joith, 

That we fow not that body that ſhall be; but be P. 4i. 
ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection Hit. 
Here my Underſtanding fails me again: For J cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to ſay, That the fame identical fenfible Grain of Wheat, 
which was ſown at Seed tie, is the ver, fame with every Grain of 
Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that iprang from it: Yet fo I muſt 
underſtand it, o make it prove, taar che fame ſenſible Body, that 
is la.d in the Grave: ſhall be the very ſame with that :vhich ſhall be 
raiſed at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſeminal E 
in little, contained in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having it: proper Organi- 


cal Parts,ſhall afterzwards te enlarges, and at the Reſurrection grow 


up into the /ame Man. For I never thought of any Seed or /ominal 
Parts, either of Plant or Animal, /o xwonderriuly improved by the 


Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget 
ttielt; or ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence defigned 


to produce the ſame Individuals, but for the producing ot fu- 


ture and diſtinct Individuals, for the Continuation of the lame 


Species. 

Your Lordſhip's next Words are, + Aud able 
there be ſuch a Difference from ' the Grain itfeif, P. 41. 
when it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Reet, talk, 


Elad: and Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not ta be the 
ſame ody; yet with regard to the ſeminal and orcanical Parts it is 
as much the lame, as a Man grown up, is the ſame avith the Embryo. 
in the Womb. Anſever, It does not appear by any Thing I can find 


in the Text, That St. Paul here compared the Body, procuced 
with the ſeminal and organical arts, contained in the Grain it 
ſprang from, but with the whole ſenſible Grain that was town. 


Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the little E] Plant in 


the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been reveal'd to St. Paul 
(though in the Scripture we find little Revelation of Natural 
Philotophy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfectly un- 


known to the Corinthians, whom he wrote to, could be of no 
Manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or 


convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul wrote to, 
ow it as well as MT: Lewwenhoek ; yet your Lordſhip thereby 
| 4 98 
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proves not the raiſing of the ſame Body; your Lordſhip ſays it is 23 
much the /ame [ I crave leave to add Pody] as a Man grown up*s 
the ſame ( ſame, what I beſeech your Lordſhip ?) with the Enbryo in 
the Womb. For that the Bray of the Embryo in the Womb, and Beay 
of the Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will ſay ; 
unleſs he can perſuade himſelf, that a Boay that is not the hundredth 
Part of another, is the ſame with that other; which I think no one 
will do, till having renounced this dangerous Way by [dos of Think- 
ing and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a Part and the Whole 
are the ſame. : fu 
| : Your Lordſhip goes on, F nd a/though mar; 
„ Arguments may be ujed to prove, that a Man is nt 
SE the ſame, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe 
of the Flood, and the Manner of Refjiration, and Nutrition, 7; j6 
di ferent in both States; yet that Man would be thought ridiculous 
that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, That it was not the ſame Man. And 
your Lordſhip ſays, I grant that the Variation of great Parcel of 
Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity: And that the Organizai:. 
on of the Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Lit, 
makes the Identity of a Plant. Anſwer, Ny Lord, I think the 
Queſtion is not about the /me Man, but the 
* Eſſay, B. 2. ſame Body. For though I do ſay, * ( ſomewhat dif- 
C. 27. f. 4. ferently from what your Lordſhip ſets down as my 
. Words here) That that which has ſuch an Or- 
© ganizatjon, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as 
© to continue and frame the Wood, Bark and Leaves, c. of a 
Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be the 
* ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, though that 
Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united 
to the living Plant. Vet I do not remember, that I any where 
ſay, That a Plant, which was once no bigger than an Oaten Straw, 
and afterwards grows to be above a Fathom about, is the ame Body, 
though it be ſtill the /ame Plant. | 5 - 
The well known Tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, 
which, from not weighing an Ounce at firſt, yo to have ma- 
ny Tuns of Timber in it, was all along the tame Oal, the ve- 
ry ſame Plant; but no Body, I think, will ſay it was the /arr 
Bad) when it weighed a Tun, as it was when it weighed but an 
Ounce, unleis he has a Mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, 
That that is the /ame Body, which has a thouſand Particles of 
different Matter in it, for one Particle that is the ſame ; which 
is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand different Particles are 
but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the ſame Particle 
is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand Times greater 
Abſurdity, than to ſay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
fame with the Half; which will be improved ten Thouſand 
Times, yet farther, if a Man ſhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems 


- 
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to me to argue here) That that great Oak is the very ſame Body 
with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that Acorn an 
Oak in little, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) 
ſo much enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree. For this E630, 
if I may fo call it, or Oak in little, 2 not the hundredth, ot 

perhaps the thouſandth Part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not 
the thouſandth Part of the grown Oak, twill be very extroardinary 
to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, by a 
Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above ane Particle of an 
hundred Thouſand, or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body, that 
it was in the other. From which Way of Reaſoning, it will fol- 
low, that a Nurſe and her ſucking Child have the ſame Body and 
be paſt Doubt, that a Mothe and her Infant have the ſame Body. 
But this is a Way of Cer:ainty found out to eſtabliſh the Articles of 
Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lord- 
ſhip ſays I have farted, which is apt to leave Mens Minds more 
doubtful than before. 5 
And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to 
you in the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Eſay theſe Words, 
That partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of a 
Plant; fince the Queſtion is not about the 7dentity of a Plant, 
but about the Identity of a Body. It being a very different Thing 
to be the /ame Plant, and to be the /ame Body. For that which 
makes the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body ; the one be- 
ing the partaking in the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other 
conſiſting of the tame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore 
your Lordſhip's Inference from my Words above 
quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, “ ſeems to me P. 4 
a very ſtrange one, wiz. So that in Things capable of | | 
any fort of Life, the Identity is conſiſtent auith a contirned Surco fm. 
Parts; and fo the N heat grown up, is the fame Body . 
Grain that was ſown. For I believe, if my Words, from which 
you infer, And ſo the Wheat grown up is the fame Body with tr 
Grain that was ſ5w1. were put into a Syllogiſm, this would hardly 
be brought to be the Concluſion. 5 
But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, 

though I have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Con- 
nexion, till you bring it to the Reſurre ion of the ſame Body. The 
Connexion of your Lordſhip's Words + are as fol- ; 
loweth ; Aud thus the Alteration of the Paris of FP. 41. 
the Body at the Reſurrection, is confiftent with its | ET 
Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame; and this is @ 
real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſcionſneſs, From 
abhence it follows, that to make the iarme Body, xo more is requiree, 
but refloring to Life the arganixed Parts of it. If the Queſtion were 
about raiſing the ſame Plant, I do not ſay but there might be mon 

= | | Ap- 
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Appearance for making ſuch Inference from my Words as this, 
hence it follows, that to mate the ſame Plant, no more is required, 
but to reſtore Life to the organized Parts of it. But this Deduction, 
wherein from thoſe Words of mine that ſpeak only of the / cnrity 
of a Plaut, your Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make 
the ſame Body, than to make the /ame Plant, being too ſubtile for 
me, I leave to my Reader to find out. | - 
Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, * That I grant 
. litecuiſe, That the Identity of the fame Man con- 
* fiſts in a participation of the ſame continued 
* Lie, by conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, 
vicoelly united to the ſame organized Body. Anſw. I ſpear in 
theſe Words of the /gertity of the ſame Man, and your Lordſhip 
' thence roundly concludes; /o that there is no Difficult; of the 
Samer of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I co not 
take theſe two Sounds, Man and Poay, to ſtand for the ſame Thing, 
nor the Identity of the Ma to be the ſame with the Identity of the 
Body. | 
2 But let us read out your Lordſhip's Words, * 0 
. . that there is ub Difficulty as to the Semeneſs of the 
Boah, if Life wwere continued; and if by Divine Pow- 
er, Life be reſtored to thai material Subſtance which was before united, 
by 4 Re-union of the Soul to it, there is Reaſon to deny the Iaentity 
of the Body. Not from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but from that 
Life which is the Feſult of the Union of the Soul and Body, | 
If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from 
the Paſſages above quoted out of my Book, argue, chat from 
thoſe Words of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the 
fame Body, that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If fo, my Lord, 


your Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book is not incor ſiſtent 


with, but conformable to this Article of the Reſurredion of the 
ſame Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to 
be an Article of Faith: For though I do by no Means deny 
that the /az2 Bodies ſhall be raited at the laſt Day, yet I ſee no- 
thing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Article of 


Faith. „ 5 
Fr But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, 
. . and ſays, But St. Paul ill ſuppoſes, that it muſt 
„„ be that material Subſtance to which the oul was be- 
fore united. For, ſaith he, it is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in 
Incorruption: It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory: 
It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a Natu- 
ral Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body. | Car ſuch a material Sub- 
flance, which avas never united to the Body, be ſaid do be ſown in 
Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? E:ther therefore be 
muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, or his Meanins cannot be TO. 
an- 
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I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance, avhich wwas never laid in 
the Grave, be /aid to be ſown, &c ? For your Lord- _ | 
ſhip lays, * You do net ſay the ſame individual Par- P. 34. 
ticle, which avere united at the Point of Death ſball 
be raifed at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in the Grave, 
but ſuch as are united at the Point of Death ; either therefore your 
Lordjhip muſt ſpeak of another Body, different from that which was 
ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, cr c//e your meaning, 1 think, canuot 
be comprehented. 
But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be 
St. Pauls Meaning, That the /an:c Body ſhall be raited, which was 
oon, in thete ollowing Words, f For what does all | 
this relate tu a conſcious Principle? Anſww. The Scrip- Þ P. 43. = 
ture being expre s, That the ſame Pe. ſon ſhould be RD 4 
_ raiſed and appear before the Judgment. Seat of Chriſt, that every one 9 
may receive according to what he had done in his Body; it was 
very well ſui ed to common Apprehenſions (which refined not a- 
bout Particies that had been witally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he 
would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his Body both be- 
fore and after the Relurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his 
| Body as the fame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical Senſe, as | 
your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it is no Im- [ 
propriety of. Speech to ſay, this Body of mine, which was for- = 
merly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in ſuch 
a Senſe as you are ſpeaking of here, it be not the ſame Body. Re- 
velation declares nothing any where concerning the /ame Body, 
in your Lord{hip's Senſe of the ſame Body, which appears not to 
have been thought of The Apoſtle directly propoſes nothing 
for or againſt 1 ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believed: That 
which he is plain and direct in, is oppoſing and condemning ſuch 
curious Queſtions about the Body, which could ſerve only to per- 
plex, not to confirm what was material and neceffary for them to 
belicve, viz. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men in a fu- 
ture State; and therefore tis no Wonder that mentioning their Bo- 
dies, he ſhould uſe a Way of Speaking ſuited to vulgar Notions, 
from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for 
determining of this Queſtion (e pecially againſt Expreſſions in the 
{ame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other Side) in a Matter 
which, as it appears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to determine; | 
and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's Curioſity - 


IN 


But your Lordſhip ſays, * The Apoſtle eas - 
| plainly of that Body which was once quickned, that P. 44. | 4 
afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be reflored _ | | 
ith more noble Qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the 0 
„ | 1 Words a 
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Words of St Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numericai 
Pody thet was one? quickened, they would preſently decide this 
Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by theie following Words 
of St. Paul : Fr this Corruption mifi put on Incorruption, and this 
Mortal muſt put on Immortality; to which your Lordſhip adds, That 
you do not ſee how he coul more ex;re/i, aprm the Identity of this 
corruptibie i ody, wich that after the Reſu r ction. How expreſly it 
is affirmed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be confidered by and by. In the 
mean t. e, it is paſt Doubt, chat ) our Lordſhip beſt knows what 
you do or ds nt ce. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul 
had any where in this Chapter (where there are ſo many Occaſions 
for it, if it had been neceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid in ex- 
preſs Words that the ſame Bod s ſhould be raited, every one elle, 
who thinks of it, will e he had more expre/ y affirmed the Ideatity 
of the Bodies which Men now have, with thoie they ſhall have after 
the Reſurrecuon. 5 5 
The Remainder of your Lordſhip's Period + is; 
4P. . And that without any Refj,eft to the rinciple of Self- 
| conſciouſneſs. Auſto. Theſa Words, I doubt not, have 
fome Meaning, but I muſt own I know not what; either towards 
the Proof of the Reſurretion of ihe ſame Body, or to ſhew, that any 
thing I have ſaid concerning $/<con/ciouſneſe, is inconſiſtent ; For 
I do not remember that I have any where laid, That the Identity 
of Body conſiſted in Self- Conſciouſneſs, ; ED 
8 From your proceeding Words, your Lordſhip 
* P. 44. concludes thus. * And fo if the Scripture be the 
1 pole Foundation of our Faith, this is an Article M it. 
My Lord, to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly con- 
ceive the Words muſt run thus. And fo if the Scripture and your 
Lordſtip's Interpretation of it, be ihe fole Foundation of our Faith, 
the Reſurrection of the fame Body 7s an Ariicle of it. For with 
Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs Words 
of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of any of 
thoſe Words of Scripture which you have produced for it, that a Man 
who reads and ſincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, can- 
not but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly that the ſame 
Fagies of the Dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall be raiſed, as 
that the Dead hall be re:fſed. And I crave Leave to give your 
Lordſhip this one Reaſon for it. He who reads with Attention this 
Diſcourſe of St Paw} where he diſcourſes of the 
Fr Cor. xv. Re urrection, will ſee, that be plainly diſtinguiſhes 
„„ between the Dead that ſhall be raiſed, and % e Bo- 
V. 15, 22, dies of the Dead. For it is vez dies 61, are 


23, 29, 32, the Nominative Caſes to * egen lev, Coorountn- 


ICs C2. cola, 2) ' ge Tas, all along, and not &/u)e, 
2 Bodies, which one may with Reaſon think would 
EE fomewhere 
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ſomewhere or other have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid 
to propoſe it as an Article of Faith that the very ſame Bodies ſhould 


be raiſed. The ſame manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of God ob- 


lerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is 


laid, * rai e the Dead, quicken or make alive the Matt. xxii. 


Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe 31. 

very Words of our Saviour, + urged by your Lord- Mark xii. 26. 
ſhip for the ReſurreQion of the ſame Body, run thus. John v. 21. 
TlayTss of 2» 70ts parhirevs dkxoorTatſns gg auſs Acts axvi 
* HT GT C421 14 Fyagd Tuilddl)is is avdce- Rom. iv. 17, 
ot Cons, of J id. gavae metfxr]es ws dvdSν,,“¶ 2 Cor. i. 9. 
reien. World a well-meaning Searcher of the 1 Theſſ. iv. 
Scriptures be apt to think, that if the Thing here 14, 16. 


intended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe + John v. 28. 


it as an Article of Faith, neceflary to be believed 29. 
by every one, that the very /ame Podics of the 
Dead ſhould be raiſed, would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, 


that if our Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould rather have been 


rau a g & ow Jorg Mnugcis, i. e. all the Bodies that are 


in the Graves, rather than all who are in the Graves ; which muſt. 


denote Perſons, and not preciſely Bodies ? 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between the 


Dead and the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken 


in this, 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies 

of the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, * But * V. 35. 
fome Men <will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed? And = 
with what Bodies do they come? Which Words, Dead and They, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion 


will run thus: How are the dead Bodies raiſed ® And with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies ccme? Which ſeems to have no very | 


agreeable Senſe. 5 „ 
This therefore being ſo, and the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly 


in this Phraſe, or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of 
raiſing, quickening, riſing, Reſurrecticn, &c. of the Dead, where 


the Reſurrection of the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is 


not mentioned, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, Vith achat Bodies 


' ſhall thoſe Dead, who are raiſed come? So that by the Dead cannot 


preciſely be meant the dead Bodies: I do not fee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture, with an Intention to believe all that is 
there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may acquithim- 


ſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether 
the dead ſhall have the very /ame Bodies or no? Which Sort of En- 


quiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on him that 


makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 
himſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies 


ef the Dead raiſed at the laſt Day, will he, by the Remainder of 15 
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Paul's Anſwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle to be much 
in favour of the very /ame Body, unleſs the being told, that the 
Body ſown, ig not that Body that ſball be? That the Body raiſed is 
as different from that which was laid down, as the Fl of Man is 
from the Fla of Beafts, Fiſhes, and Birds, or as the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars are different one from another, or as different as a corruptible, 
weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, 
{piritual, immortal Body; and laſtly, as different as a Body that i: 
4e and Blood, is from a Body that is not Fla and Blood. For 

| Flac and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very 
. 30. Place, “ inherit the Kingdom of Go; unleſs, I ſay, 
all this, which is contained in St. Pauls Words, 
can be ſuppoſed to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of 
Faith, which is required to be believed by every one, v7, That 
the Dead ſhould be raiſed with the very jame Bodies that they hod 
before in this Life ; which Article propoſed in theſe or the like 
plain and expreſs Words, could have left no Room for Doubt in 
=o meaneſt Capacities; nor for Conteſt in the molt perverſe 
linds. | | | | 
= | Your Lordflip adds inthe next Words, + And ſo it 
+ P. 44. hath been akways underſiaod by the Chriſtian Church, 
| . viz. That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in 
** Lordſhip's Senſe of ſame Body, is an Articie of Faith. Anfever, 
What the Chriſtian Churches always underſtocd, is beyond my 
Knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 
great Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the un- 
derſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chriſtians, I 
think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thou and) bu: 
are forced to have recourſe to the Scripture to find them there, 
I do not ſee, that they will eafily find there this propoſed as an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, that there ſhould be a Reſurre&i5n of the ſame Body; 
but that there ſhall be a Reæſurrection of the Dead, without ex- 
plicitely determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made up 
wholly of the ſame Particles which were once v:tally united to their 
Souls in their former Life, without the Mixture of any one other 
Particle of Matter; which is that which your Lordſhip means by 
. Bur ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ice, 
that all your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable; _ 
M hat is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lordihip in 
+.F: 44 | the following Words, f My Idea /f perſinal ldentity 

| | | is inconſſient awith it, for it makes the ſame Body which 
cus Here united to the Soul, not to be nece;ary to the Doctrine of the 
| %%% ona Keęſurrection. 
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Rejurrection. But by any material Subſtance united to the ſame Prin- 
ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which I am oblig'd 
to anſwer to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, be- 
fore I anſwer it? Now here I do not well know, what it is to 
mare @ Thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurre@ion. 
But to help myſelf out the beſt I can, with a Gueſs, I will conjecture 
(which, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your 
Lordſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal [dontity males 

2+ not neceſſary, that for raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould 
be the ſame. | 5 8 | 

Your Lordſhip's next Word is But; to which I am ready to 
reply, But what? What does my Lea of perſonal Identity do? For 
{ſomething of that kind the adverſative article But ſhould, in the 
ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, introduce to make the 
Propoſition clear and intelligible: But here is no ſuch Thing. 
But is one of your Lordſhip's privileged Particles, which I muſt 
not meddle with, for your Lordſhip complains of me again, as ſo 

 fewere a Criti h, that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle fill up 
Pages in my Anſ-cer, to make my Book look confiderable for the Bulk 
it. But ſince this Propoſition here, my Idea of a perſonal Ideuti- 
ty makes the ſame Budy which was here united to the Soul, not ne- 
cefjary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But any material ub- 
flance being united to the ſame Principles of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ſame Eody, is brought to prove my Idea of perſonal Identity incon- 
/iſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection ; I muſt make it out in 
ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be both true 
and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus, My Idea of per- 
 fonal Identity makes the ſame Body which ⁊uas here united to the Soul, 
not to be neceſſary at the Reſurrection ; but allows, That any materi- 
| al Subjiance being united to the ſame Principal of Gonſctouſneſ;, makes 
| the fame Body. Ergo my Idea of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent 
wwith the Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 
If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have 
gueſſed it to be, or elſe I know not what it is, I anſwer. _ 
I. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that azy ma- 
terial Subſtance, being united to the fame Principal of Conſciouſneſs, 
makes the ſame Budj. I ſay no ſuch Thing in iny Book, nor any 
thing from whence it may be inferr'd ; and your Lordihip would 
have done me a Favourto have ict down the Words where I ſay fo, 
or thoſe from which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it follows from 
any thing I have ſaid. 5 . {hs es 
| 2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my {ea of perſonal 
entity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the Jame Prin- 
 cipal of Couſciouſneſs, mates the ſame Body; this would not prove 
| that my Idea of perſinal Identity WAS anconfijlent with this Propo- 
fition, That the ſame Body hall be rated; but, on the 8 
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affirms it: Since if I affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall 
be raiſed, and it be a Con equence of my Idea of perſonal Iden- 
tity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame brin- 
ciple of Conſciouſurſ;, makes the ſame Body; it follows, that if the 
ſame Perſon be raiſed, the ſame Body muſt be raiſed; and ſo I have 
| herein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection 
| of the fame Body, but have ſaid more for it than your Lord- 
ſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the Scripture 
it is revealed, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear 
before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they 
have done in their Bodies. If therefore whatever Matter be joined 
to the fame Principle of Conſciouſneſs make the ſame Body, it is 
Demonſtration, that if the fame Perſons are raiſed, they have the 
fame Bodies. 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the 


ReſurreQion, is beyond my Conception. Yes, ſays 


P. 44. your Lordſhip, + It is inconſiſtent with it, for it 
>= makes the ſame Lody which was here united to the 
Soul, not to be neceſſary. | | 
3. I anſwer therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time I 
ever learnt, That not rere//ary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I 
tay, that a Body made up of the ſame numerical Parts of Matter, 
15 pot neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon ; from whence 
it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, 
the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What 
does your Lordſhip infer from hence? To wit, this : Therefore 
he who thinks, that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſ- 
fary to the making of the ſame Per'on, cannot believe, that the 
fame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very {ame 
Particles of Matter, if God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be ſo, 
wiz. That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies 
they had before. Which is all one as to {ay, That he who 
thought the blowing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary in itſelf to 
the Allin down of the Walls of Jericho, could not believe, that 
they moufe fall upon the Blowing of Rams Horns, when God had 
declared it ſhould be fo. F 55 
Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of Perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent 
duch the Article of the Reſurrection; The Reaſon you ground it on, 
is this, becauſe it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary to the ma- 
king the ſame Perſon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's Conſe- 
quence to be good, what will follow from it? No leſs than 
this, That your Lordihip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your 
Lordſnip has any ſo dangerous Things as Leas) of perſonal Iden- 
titvy, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the Ræſur- 

:P. 34, 33. reclion. The Denomination of it is thus; your 
I Ilordchip fays, Þ It is not neceffary that the Body, 
to de raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame Particles of 


Ilatter 


| ; | 
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Mater auhich were united at the Point of Death ; for there muſt be a 
great Alteration in them in a lingering Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man fall: in- 
in a Conlumption : u do not ſoy the ſame Parti-tes which the Sinner 
had at the very time of Commilſiun of his Sins; for then a long Sinner 
mul! had a vaſt Body, confidering the continual ſpending of Particles by 
Pc, /piration. And again, here your Lordſhip ſays, 
T You ail the Netion of perſenal Identity to belong to +P. 44. 
tre ſame Man wunner jexeral Changes of Matter. 
From which Words it is evident. That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes a 
Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved the tame in a 
Yody not conſiſting of che ſame individual Particles of Matter; from 
hence it demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion 
of terſonal Iuentity be what it will, it makes the ſame Body not to 
Ce necaſſar to the ſame Perſin; and therefore it is by your Lord- 
ſhip's Rule uc wwith the Article of the Ræſurrecfiun. When 
your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own Notion of perſonal 
{!:1:tity from this In-on/i/tency with the Article of the Reſurrection, 
I do not doubt but m/ fa of perſonal Identity will be therel'y 
cleared too. Till then, ail ſrc nfſcercy with that Article, which 
your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon 
vour Lordſhip's too. | 
But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, 
That whatſoever is at necgſſary, does not thereby become inconfi- 
ent. It is not nereſſary to the ſame Perſon, that his Body ſhould 
always conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles; this is Demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this 
Life change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; 
and yet this makes it not 7zcoz/ifer:* with God's preſerving, if he 
thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the ſame 
numerical Particles always from the Reſurrection to Eternity. 
And fo likewiſe though I fay any thing that ſuppoſes it zo ne- 
c://ary, that the ſame numerical Particles, which were vitally united 
to the Soul in this Life, ſhould be reunited to it in the Reſurrection, 
2nd conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have: Yet it is not zncon- 
tent with this, that God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one 
2 Body conſiſting only of ſuch Particles as were before vitall 
united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I have cleared my Boo 
from all that Iaconſiſtency which your Lordſhip charges on it, and 
would perſuade the World it has with the Article of the Reſurrection 
of the Dead. > | | | 5 8 | 
Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what 
your Lordſhip fays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Co- 
herence or Tendency of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it 
againit me ; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 
has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, 
nor ary one have Reaſon to * that I have paſſed yr 2 
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Word of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introduced Subject) 
wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had 
| promiſed ,in your Title-Page. Your remaining 
* P. 44. Words are theſe ; * The Diſpute is not how far ferſo- 
nal Identity in itſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame 
material Subſtance ; for wve allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to be- 
long to the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter; but whether 
it doth not deiend upon a vital Union between the Soul and Body, and 


the Life, which is conſequent upon it; and therefore in the Reſurrection, 


the ſame material Subſtances muſt be re-united, or elſe it cannot be 
called a Reſurrection, but a Renovation, i. e. it may be a new Life, 
but not raifing the Body from the Dead. I confeſs, I do not ſee how 
what is here uſhered by the Words and therefore, is a Conſequence 
from the proceeding Words; but as to the Property of the Name, I 
think it will not be much queſtion'd, - that if the ſame Man rife 


who was Dead, it may very properly be called the Ręſurrection 


of the Dead ; which is the Language of the Scripture. 
I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without 
Os returning my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making 
+ P. 62. mef take Notice of a Fault in my Efay. When [ 
| wrote that Book, I took it for granted, as I doubt 
not but many others have done, that the Scripture had mentioned, 
in expreſs Terms, the Reſurrection of the Body. But upon the Oc- 
caſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, to look 2 
little more narrowly into what Revelation has declared concerning 


the Reęſurrection, and finding not ſuch expreſs Words in the Scrip- 


ture, as the Body Hall rife or be raiſed, or the Reſurrection of the 
Body; | ſhall in the next Edition of it change 


* Eſſay, B. 4. theſe Words of my Book, * The dead Bodies of Men 


C. 18. J. 7. Hall riſe, into theſe of Scripture, The Dead /hal! 
riſe. Not that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be 


raiſed with Bodies; but in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only 
| fafeft, but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it for Revelation, to 


keep cloſe to the Words of Scripture, unleſs he will afſume to him- 
ſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the 
Holy Spirit him elf. If I had ſpoke of the Reſurrection in preciteiy 

S⸗cxipture Terms, I had avoided giving your Lord. 


IP. 63. ſhip the Occaſion of making || here ſuch a verbal R 


flection on my Words; What not, if there be an lara 


f Identity as to the Beds. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Otter RELATIONS. 


F. Is Eſides the before- mentioned Occa- 3 

ſions of Time, Place, and Caſualty Proportiona:. 
of comparing or referring Thin 
one to another, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome 
whereof I ſhall mention. 1 
Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea, which 

deing capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an occaſion of com- 
paring the Subjects wherein it is to one another in reſpect of 
that ſimple Idea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, bigger, equal, more, &c. 
Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the 
tame ſimple Idea in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, 
proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe 
ſimple Ideas received from Senſation or Reflection, is fo evi- 

dent, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 
S8. 2. Secondly, Another Occaſion of compa- 

ring Things %. ar or conſidering one thing, Natural. 
ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome 
other thing, is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Begin- 
ning, which being not afterwards to be altered, make the 

Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which 
they belong; v. g. Father and Son, | wy Confin-Germans, 


Sc. which have their Relations by one Community of Blood, 


wherein they partake in ſeveral Degrees; Countrymen, i. e. 
| thoſe who were born in the ſame Country or Tract of Ground, 
and theſe I call natural Relations ; wherein we may obſerve, 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the Uſe 
of common Life, and not to the Truth and Extent of Things; 
for it is certain that in reality the Relation is the ſame betwixt 
the Begetter and the Begotten in the ſeveral Races of other 
. as well as Men; but yet it is ſeldom ſaid, this Bull is 
the Grandfather of ſuch 2 Calf, or that two Pigeons are Cou- 
ſin-Germans. It is very convenient that by diſtindt Names 
theſe Relations ſhould be obſerv'd, and mark'd out in Mankind, 
there being occaſion, both in Laws, and other Communica- 
tions one with another, to mention and take Notice of Men 
under theſe Relations; from whence alſo ariſe the Obligations 


dt ſeveral Duties amongſt Men; whereas in Brutes, Men having 


very little or no Cauſe to mind theſe Relations, they have 
not thought fit to give . and peculiar 0 
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This, by the way, may give us ſome Light into the different 
State and Growth of anguages, which being ſuited only to 
the Convenience of Communication, are proportion'd t'» the 
Notions Men have, and the Commerce of Thoughts familiar 
amongſt them, and not the Reality or Extent of T hings, nor 
to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor the 
different abſtract Conſiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no 
Terms to expreſs them; and it is no Wonder Men ſhould have 
framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no occation to 
diſcowſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in 
fome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for 
a Horſe ;. and in others, where they are more careful of the 
Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their own, that there the 
may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo of 
their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 

5. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation cf 


Liſtituted. conſidering Things with reference to one ano- 


ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a 
moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a 
Genera! is one that hath Power to command an Army; and an 


Army under a General is a Collection of armed Men obliged 
to obey. one Man. A Citizen or Burgher, is one who has a Right 
to certain Privileges in this or that Place. All this ſort depend- 


ing upon} Mens Wills, or Agreement in Socie ty,I call inſtituted, 
or T-/:ntary, and may be diſtinguiſh'd from the natural, in 
that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other aiter- 
able, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they haveſome- 
times belonged. tho” neither of the Subſtances ſo related be de- 
ſtroy'd. Now tho? theſe are ai] reciprocal as well as the reſt, 


and contain in them areference of two Things one to the other, 


yet becauſe one of the two TH often wants a relative Name 
importing that reference, Men 3 take no notice of it, and 
the Relation is commonly overicok'd. FV. g A Patron and 
Client are cafily allow'd to be Relations; but a Conffable or 
Dictator are not to readily, at hrſt 8 conſider'd as ſuch, 


becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under che 
Command ofa Dictator or Conſtable, expreſſing a relation to 


either of them; tho? it be certain that either of them hath a 


certain Power over ſome others, and ſo is fo far related to them, 


as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his _ 


. FJ. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of re „ 
Meral. tion, which is, the Conformity or Diſagreement 


Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which 


they are reſerr'd, and by which they are judg'd of, which, 1 


thin, 
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think may he called moral Relation, as being that which deno- 
 munates our moral Actions, and deferves well to be examined, 

there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careiul to get determin'd Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obtcurity : and Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their 
verious Ends, Objccts, Manners, and Circumſtances, they are 
framed into diitinct complex Ideas, are, as has r ſhewn, o 
many mix 4 a7odes, a great Part whereof have Names annex'd 
to them. Thus, ſuppotins Gratitude to be a Readineß to ac- 
knowledge and return Kindneſs receiv'd, Polygamy to be the 
having more vVives than one at once; when we frame theſe 
Notions thus in our Minds, we have there fo. many determi- 
ned Iacas of mix'd Modes; but this is not all that concerns our 
Actions, it is not enough to have determin'd Ideas of them, and 
to know what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combination of 
Ideas; ; we have a farther and greater Concernment, and that 
is, to know whether ſuch Actions to made up are morally good 
or Had. 
F. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, Moral Good 
B. Th Ch. XX. 5. 2. and Ch. XXI. §. 42. are and Evil. 
nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which oc- 
caſions or procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Moral Gs nd 
Evil then is only the Conformity or Difacre:ment of our vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good and Evil is drawn 
on us from the Will and Power of the Law-maker, which 
Gd and Evil, Pieaſure or Pain, attendi”g our Obſervance or 
Breach of the Law, by the Decree of the Law maker, | is that 
we call Reward and Puniſhment. 
§. 6. Of theſe moral Rules or Laws, to which Doral Rules. 
Men generally refer, and by which they judge 
of the Re litude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three Sorts, with their three different Enforcements, ; 
or Rewards and Puniſhments. For fince it would be utterly 
in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, with- 
out annexing to it fome Enforcement of Grood and Evil to de- 
termine his W ill, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſup- 
poſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annex'd to that Law. It 
would be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the 
Actions of another, if he had not in his Power to reward the 
Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by 
ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and 
Conſequence of the Action itſalf; for that being a natural 
Convenience or Inconvenience, would operate of itſelf without 
a Law. This, if I miſtake not, is the Nature of all Law, pro- 
perly ſo called. X 3 F. 7. Ihe 
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$. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
Laws. Ao to, to judge of their Rectitude or Obli- 
quity, ſeem to me to be theſe three, 1. The Di- 
dine "EY 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 
putation, if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 
rſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins or Du- 
ties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal or innocent ; 
and by the third, whether they be Virtues or Vices. 
Toes: Law 8 8. Firſi, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
the Meaſure of that Law which God hatk ſet on the /&tions of 
Sin and Duty, Men, whether promulgated to them by the 
Light of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. 
That God has L a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern them- 
ſelves, I think there is no-body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has 
2 Right to do it, we are his Creatures; he has Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt ; and he 
has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of infi- 
nite Weight and Duration in another Life; for no- body can 
take us out of his Hands. This is the only true Touchſtone of 
moral Rectitude; and by comparing them to this Law, it is that 
Men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral Good or Evil of their 
Actions; that is, whether as Duties or Sins, they are like to 
procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of the 
 ALMIG H . | 
Coil Loew. $. 9. FR "1 The Civil Law, the Rule ſet 
of by the Commonwealth to the Actions of thoſe 
| Crimes and Who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men 
HL refer their Actions, to judge whether they be i- 
minal or no. This Law no-body overiooks, the 
Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready at hand, = 
and ſuitable to the Power that makes it ; which is the Force 
of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, Liber- 
ties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to its Laws, 
and has Power to take away Lite, Liberty of Goods, from 
him who diſobeys ; ; which is the Puniſhment of Offences com- 
mitted againſt this Law. 
pb. plical F. 10. Thirdh, The Law of 83 or Reba 
. F % Mea. kation. Virtue and Vice are Names pretended, 
"lars of Vini and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for Actions 
and Vice, in their own Nature right or wrong; and us far 
as they really are ſo applied, they fo far are co- 
incident with the Divine Law above mentioned. But yet, 
whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Virtue 
2 and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application thro! 
dne ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men! in the World, are 
„ conſtancy 
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conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions as in each Country 
and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange that Men every where ſhould give the Name 
of Virtue to thoſe Actions which amongſt them are judged 
Praiſe-worthy, and call that Vice which they account blame- 
able; ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they 
mould think any thing wrong, to which they allowed not Con- 
demnation ; any thing wrong, which they let paſs without 
Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where called and 

eſteemed Virtue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe 
or Blame, which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf 
in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 
World, whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſ- 
N amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or 
Faſhions of that Place. For tho' Men uniting into politic 
Societies have reſign'd up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all 
their Force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any F ellow- 
Citizen any farther than the Law of the Country directs, yet 
they retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or diſapproving of the Actions of thoſe whom they live a- 
mongſt and converſe with; and by this Approbation and Diſ- _ 
like, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call 
Virtue and Vice. 55 : ES 
S8. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Virtue and Vice, 

will appear to any one, who conſiders, that tho' that paſſes for 
Vice in one Country, which is counted a Virtue, or at leaſt not 


ice in another; yet every where Virtue and Praiſe, Vice and 


Blame go together. Virtue is every where that which is 
thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elfe but that which has 
the Allowance of publick Efteem is called Virtue. Virtue and 
Praiſe are fo united, that they are call'd often by the ſame Name. 
= . 3 Sunt 


— 


* Our Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking No- 
tice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here fol- 
lows, Of this the Ingenious Author of he Diſcourſe concerning 
© the Nature of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention no 
other.“ For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and the Candor that 
belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have clo- 
fed his Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book 
II. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule, which Men refer their 
Actions to, I went about to make Virtue Vice and Vice Virtue, un- 
leſs he had miſtaken my Meaning ; which he could not have done, 
if he had but given himſelf the Trouble to confider what the Argu- 
3 15 | | | | | ment 
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| Sunt ſua premia Laudi, ſays Firgii; and fo Cicero, Nibil ha- 
bet natura preftantius, quam fiomejtatem, Guam L@tutdcin, CUEM 
Dignitatem, quam Decus ; which, he tells you, are all Names 
for the ſame thing, Tuſc. |. 2. This is the Language of 
the Heathen Philobepherz, who well underſtood wherein their 
Notions of I irtue and Fice confiitzd. And though, perhaps 
by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or 
Intereſt ot different torts of Men, it fell out, that what was 
thought Praiſe-worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in 
another, and fo in different Sccicties Virtues and FVices were 
changed; yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept 
the lame every where. For 4nce nothing can be mere 
natural, 


ment was I was then upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that 
Chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth Section, and thele 
following. For I was there, not laying down moral Rules, but 
ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral Ie, and enumeratin 
the Rules Men make ute of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe. And pur ſuant thereunto, I tell what has every 
where that Denomination, which ia the Language of that Place 
anſwers to Virtue and Vice in ours, which alters not ihe Nature of 
Things, though Men generally do judge of, ard denomirate their 
Actions acccrding to the Eſteem and Faſhion of the Place, or Sect 
they are of. T — ED 
If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what J had (aid. Poo! I. 
Chap. 3.4.18. and in this preſent Chapter, 4. 13, 14,15, and 20, 
he would have known what I think of the eternal and unaltcrable 
Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Pirie and Vice: 
And if he had obſerved, that in the Place he quotes, I only report 
as Matter cf Fact what others call Vene ahd Vice, he would not 
have found it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, I am 
not much out in Saying, That one of the Rules made uſe of in the 
World for a Ground or Meaſure of a moral Relation, is that E- 
ſteem and Reputation, which jeveral Sorts of Actions find vari- 
ouſly in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are 
called Virtues or Vices: And whatever Authority the Learned 
Mr. Loxde places in his old Eugliſb Dictionary, I dare fay, it no where 
tells him (if 1 ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in 
Credit, call'd and counted a Viren in one Placc, which being in 
Ditrepute, paſſes for, and under the Name of Vice in another. The 
dA ling Notice that Men beſtow the Names of Virtue and ice according 
to thus Rule of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid ta 
e | op . my 
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I2 
natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation that 
wherein every one finds his Advantage; an] to blame and dii- 
countenance the Contrary ; tis no wonder, that Ettecm and 
Diſcredit, Virtue and Vice, ſhoud in a great Meaſure every 
where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule Right and 
_ VWreng which the Law of God hath eſtabliſn'd; there be- 
ing nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances 
tue general good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to 
the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Mit- 
chicks and Confuſion as the Neglect of them. And therefore 
Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own 
| Intereſt, which they are fo conſtantly true to, could not ge- 
nerally miſtake in placing their Commendation and Blame on 
25 that 


* 


—— 


my Charge to have done, towards the making Vice Vartue, and 
Virtue Vice. Bat the good Man does well, and as become his 
Calling, to be watchtul in ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even 
at Expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themiclve:, might ſound 
il, and be ſuſpected. | 
"Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive his 
eng, as he does, the e Words of mine in 5. 1. of this Chapter, 
The Ex hortations of inſgired Teachers have net feared ts avpeal to com- 
nu Repute ; Whatfoever Things are lowely, whatſoever i ings are of 
Ceod Bogart, if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 
iv. 8. without taking Notice of thoſe immediately preceding, 
which introduce them, and run thus: J7her-by in the Corruption of = 
Manners, the true Boundarics of the Law of Nature, wich ought to 
be the Rule of Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved: So that even 
the Exirtations of inſpired Teachers, &c. By which Words, and 
the reſt of that Section, it is plain, that I brought chat Paſſage 
of St. Paul not to prove, that the general Meaiwe of what Men 
call Firtue and Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation 
and Fa ſhion of each particular Society within idelf; but to ſhew, 
tat though it were ſo, yet, for Reaſons I here give, Men in that 
_ way of denominating their Actions, did not, for the moſt Part, 
much vary from the Law of Nature, which is that ſtanding and un- 
elterable Rule by which they ought to judge of the moral Recti- 
tude and Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly denominate them. 
F:rtucs or Vices, Had Mr. Lowde confidered this, he would have 
found it little to his Purpoſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe 
that J uſed it not; and would, I imagine, have ſpared the Explica- 
tion he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond 
Edition will give him Satisfaction in the Point, and that this Matter 
u now ſo expreſſed, as to ſhew him there was no Cauſe of Scruple, 
Though I am forced to differ from him in tho e Apprehenft- 
1 | V 
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that Side, that really deſerve it not. Nay, even thoſe Men, 
whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their Approba- 
tion on right; few being depraved to that Degree as not to con- 
demn, at leaft in others, the Faults they themſelves were guilty 
of: Whereby even in the Corruption of Manners, the true 
Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule 
of Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved. So that even 
theExhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal 
to common Repute : ¶ Hatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of good 
Repert, if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. 
Phil. iv. 8. . $ 12. If 


ons he has expreſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerning 
what I had ſaid about / irtue and Vice; yet we are better agreed 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. 
concerning na!urat Inscription, and innate Notions, I ſhall not de- 
ny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as 
he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in 
it contrary to what [ have ſaid: For according to him, Innate 
| Notions beirg conditional 1 ings, depending upon the Concurrence ſe- 
weral other Circur/tances, in order to the oul's extending them, all 
that he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed Notions, (for of in- 
nate Ideas he ia, s nothing at all) amounts at lat only to this; 
That there are certain Propoſitions, which tho' the Soul from the 
Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not know, yet by A- 
ance from the outward Senſet, and the Help of ſome previous Cultiva- 
tian, it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth of: 
which is no more than what I have affirm'd in my firſt Book. For 
I ſuppoſe by the Sous exerting them, he means its Beginning to 
«now them, or elſe the Soal"s exerting of Neticrs, will be to me 
a very unintelligible Expreſſion ; and I think at beſt is a very vuft 
one in this Caſe, it miflezding Mens Thoughts by an Infinuation, 


as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Sou exerts them, 


i. e. before they are known: Whereas, truly before they are known, 
there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to know 
them, when the Concurrence F4 thoſe Circumſtances, which this in- 
genious Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Scul”; exerting 
them, brings them unto our Knowledge. | 

P. 5o. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not 
fo imprinted jon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert 
themſelces (oven in Children and Iiliuts) without any Aſſiſtance from the 
cutævard Senſes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultication, Here 
he ſays they exert themſelves, as p. 78 that the Sul exerts them. 
When he has explain'd to himſelf or others, what he means by the 
Sous"s exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what 
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F. 12. If any one ſhould imagine, that I have II Inforce- 

forgot my own Notion of a Law when I make ments, Com- 
the Law, whereby Men judge of Virtue and Vice, mendation, and 
to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Pcreaie. 
Men, who have not Authority enough to make a Law: Eſpe- 
cially wanting that which is fo neceſſary and eſſential to a 
Law, a Power to enforce it: I think, I may ſay, that he who 
imagines Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ftrong Motives 


on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules 


of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill'd in the _ 
Nature or Hiftory of Mankind: The greateſt Part whereof he 

ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly,if not ſolely, by his Law of 
Faſhion ; and ſo they do that which keeps them in Reputation 
with their Company, little regarding the Laws of God or the 
Magiftrate. The Penalties thatattend the Breach of God's Laws, 


ſome, nav, per haps, moſt Men ſeldom feriouſly reflect on; and 
amoneſt thoſe that do, many, whilit they break the Law, enter- 


tain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and making their Peace 


for ſuchBreaches: And as to thePuniſhments due from theLaws 


of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter th-mſelves with 
the Hope of Impunity. But no Man *ſcapes the Puniſhment of 
their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and 
Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would recommend him- 
{elf to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is ſt ff and inſen- 
ible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſlike and Con- 
demnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and unuſu- 
al Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant 
Diſgrace and Difrepute with his own particular Society. Soli- 


tude many Men have fought, and been reconciled to: But no 
Body tha: has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man about him, 


dan live in Society under the conſtant Diſlike and ill Opinion 
of his Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burthen 


too heavy for human Sufferance : And he muſt be made up of 


ir:econcileable Contradictions, who can take Pleaſure in Com- 
1 5 | pany, 
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that previous Cultivation and Circumſtances, in erer to their being 


exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is io little of Contro- 
_ verſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that ex- 
erting of Notions, which I in à more vulgar Stile call Knie, that 
I have no Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon this Occa- 
ſion only out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civiily of me, which I 


muſt gratefully acknwledge he has done every where he mentions 
me, not without conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a 
Title I have no Right to. „ 
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pany, and yet be ſenſible of Contempt and Diſgrace from his 
Companions. 
Theſe three Re 13. Theſe were then, Firſt, The Law of 
13 God. Secondly, The Law of politick Socictics, 
| Rules of Af Tirah, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- 
Goog and Ea. ſure, are thoſe to which Men variouſly compare 
their Actions: And tis by their Conformity to. 
one of theſe Laus, that they take their Meatures, when they 
would judge of their Moral Reclitude, and denominate their 
Actions good or bad. ok 
. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to 2 


Iſerality is the 
. 2 Touch-ftone, we bring our — Actions 
Aatious to to examine them by, and try their Goodnets, 

| theje Rules. and accordingly to name them; which is, as it 


were the Mark of the Value we ſet upon mem: 
Whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the 
try, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able 
to obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it; and to judge, 
whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the Rule; and fo 
| hath a Notion of MAcral Goodneſs or Evil, which is either Con- 
formity, or not Conformity of = Action to that Rule: And 
therefore is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule being no- 
thing but a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity 
thercto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Ideas be- 
longing to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. 
And thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, 
and terminated in theſe imple Ideas we have receiv'd from Sen- 
fation or Reflection. For Example, Let us confider the com- 
plex Idea we ſignify by the Word Murder; and when we have 
taken it aiunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas deriv'd from Re- 
 fiection or Senſation, diz. Fit, From Reflection on the 
Operations of our own Minds, we have the Ideas of Willing, 
Conſidering, Purpoſing before hand, Malice, or wiſhing ill to 
another; and alſo of Liſe or Perception, and Self-Motion. 
Secondly, from Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſim- 
pie fenſible Ideas which are to be found in a Man; and of ſome 
Action, whereby we put an End to Perception and Motion in 
the Man; all whichtimple Ideas, are comprehended in the Word 
Murder. This Collection of ſimple Ideas, being found by me 
to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Country I have been 
bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there, worthy Praiſe or 
Blame, I call the AGion virtuous or vicious: If I have the 
Will ofa ſupreme in. ſib e Law-maker for my Rule; then, as 
V 5 I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it 
Good or Evil, Sin or Duty: And if I compare it to the Civil 
Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative of the Country, I call it 
lawful or unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. So that whenceſo- 
ever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what Standard 
ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, 
they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, 
which we originally received from Senſe or Reflection, and 
their Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 
$. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Fir/t, As 
they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of fim- 
ple Ideas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, whichTcall mixed Modes: And in this 
Senſe they are as much po/itrve _— [deas, as the drinking of 
a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are con- 
ſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this reſpect, they are 
Relative; it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement with 
ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, good or 
bad: And fo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
_ thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive 
Mode, or particular Sort of Action, by particular Ideas diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others, is called Duelling: Which when con- 
lidered in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name 
Sin; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and 
Virtue ; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, a ca- 
pital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one Name, 
and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the Law, the Di- 
ſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it in Subſtances, where 
one Name, v. g. Mem is uſed to ſignify the Thing, another, 
v. g. Father, to ſignify the Relation. 
F. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſi- 
tive Idea of the Action, and 2 Relation, t on of de 
are comprehended together under one Name, on, often miſe 
and the ſame Word made uſe of to expreſs both , us. 
the Mode or Action, and its moral Rectitude or ; 
Obliquity ; therefore the Relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of ; 
and there is often no Diſtinction made bettween the Poſitive- [don 
of the Action, and the Reference it has to a Rule. By which 
Confuſion of theſe two diftint Conſiderations under one Term, 
thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and 
ate forward to take Names for Things are often mitied _ | 
oe 125 5 8 ado- 


The Denomi- 
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Judgment of Actions. Thus the taking from another what 

:3 his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly called 
Stealing. But that Name being commonly underſtood to ſignify 
all the Moral Pravit“ of the Action, and to denote its Contra- 
riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 


called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of 


Right, and yet the Private taking away his Sword from a Mad- 
man, to prevent his doing Miſchief, though it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as the Name of ſuch a mixed Mode; yet when 
compared to the Law of God, and conſider'd in its Relation to 
that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 
| F. 17. And thus much for the Relation of 
Human Actions to a Law, which therefore I 
call More! Relations. 
"F would make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Relations - 
Tis not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe 
what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, 
cCall'd Relation : Which is fo var:9us, and the Occaſions of it fo 
many, (as many as there can be of comparing T hings one to a- 
nother) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under 
juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of 
the moft conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein the 
are founded. But before I quit this Argument, from what has 
been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve. „„ 
i” FS. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that all Re- 
All Relations lations terminate in and are ultimately founded 
terminate in on thoſe ſimple Ideas we have got from Senſation 
ſimple Ideas. or Reflection: So that all that we have in our 
: Thoughts ourſelves, (if we think of any Thing, 
or have any Meaning) or would fignity to others, when 8 
Words ſtanding for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, 
or Collections of ſimple Ideas, compared one with another. 
This is ſo manifeſt in that Sort called Propertional, that nothing 
can be more. For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than 
Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate 
in this ſimple Idea, Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the 
reſt ; though, where they are compounded, or decompounded, 
the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are perhaps ſeldom ta- 
ken notice of; v. g. when the Word Father is mentioned, 
Firſt, there is meant that particular Species, or a collective Ida, 
ignified by the Word Man. Secondly, Thoſe ſenfible ſimple Ideas 


Relations in- 
numerable. 
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ſignified by the Word Generation: And, Thirdly, The Effect 
of it, and all the ſimple Ideas ſigni fied by the Word Child. So 
the Word Friend, being taken for a Man who loves, and is 
ready to do good to another, has all theſe following Ideas, to 
the making of it up. Firſt, all the ſimple Jdeas, comprehended 
in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, The Idia of 
Love. Thirdl;, The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, 
The Idea of Action, which is any kind of Thought or Motion. 
_ Fifthly, The Idea of Good, which ſigniſies any Thing that may 
advance his Happineſs, and terminates art laſt, if examined, in 
particular ſimple Ideas, of which the Word Good in general 
ſignifies any one; but if removed from all ſimple Idea quite, it 
ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all Moral Words termi- 
nate at laſt, tho', perhaps, more remotely, in a Collection of 
{imple Ideas The immediate Signification of Relative Words 
being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations; which, it 
traced one to another, ſtill end in {imple Ideas. 1 
F. 19. Secondly, That in Relation we have, Ve have ori- 
for the moſt part, if not always, as clear a Noti- 7arily as clear 
en of the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, (97 (learer} 4 
wherein it is founded : Agreement or Diſagree- Netion of the 
ment, whereon Relation depends, being Things Relation, as 
whereof we have commonly as clear Ideas as of 22 * 
any other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtin n- 
guiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, with- 
out which we could have no diſtinct Knowledge at all. For if 
I have a clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light, or Extenſion, T have 
too, of equal, or more, or leſs, or each of theſe : If I know 
what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempro- 
nia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of the ſame 
Woman, Sempronia ; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, 
as of Births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed, that Se- 
pronia digged Titus out of the Parſley-Bed (as they uſe to tell 
Children) and thereby became his Mother ; and that afterwards 
in the ſame Manner ſhe digged Cajus out of the Pariley-Bed, I 
had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, 
as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife ; the Notion that the ſame 
Woman contributed as Mother, equally to their Births, tho” 
I were ignorant or miſtaken in the Manner of it) being that 
on which I grounded the Relation; and that they agreed in 
that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The com- 
_ paring them then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, with- 
out knowing the particular Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is 
enough to found my Notion of their having or not having the 
. | — K8AthON 
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Relation of Brothers. But tho” the Ideas of particular Relations 
are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the Minds of thoſe 
who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mix'd Modes, and 
more determinate than thoſe of Subitances; yet the Names 
belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful and uncertain 

\ 5425 . | . — g 5 | 
Signitication, as thote of Subſtances or mix'd Modes; and 
much more than thoſe of fimple Ideas: Becauſe Relative 
Words being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is made 
only by lens Thoughts, and is an Ida only in Men's Minds, 
Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, 
according o their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correſpond with thoie of others uſing the ſame Names. 

3 F. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Meral Re- 
The Notion nf * . : 
| , „ lations, I have a true Notion of Relation, by com- 
the Relation is bs _—_ 

„ „ e, paring the Action with the Rule, whether the 
te fame, che- 7 n 
tber the Rue Rule be true or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing 
ens Aalen is by 2 Yard, Iknow whether the thing I meaſure. 
compared to be be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed Yard, 

dr 

true or ful. tho' perhaps, the Yard T meaſure by, be not ex- 

| _ a&tly the Standard: Which, indeed, is another 
Enquiry. For tho' the Rule be cr:oneous, and I miitaken in it; 
vet the Agreement or Difagreement obſervable in that which I 
compare with it, makes me perceive the Relation. Though 
meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhail thereby be brought to judge 
amiſs of its Moral Rectitude, becauſe I have tried it by that 
which is not the true Rule ; but I am not miſtaken in the Re- 
ation which that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, 
which is Agreement or Diſagreement. | N 


Of Char and Obſcure, Diſtinct and Confuſed Ideas. 
Ideas ſo F. I. H AVING ſhewn the Original of our 


clear and di. Ideas, and taken a View of their ſe- 
A. ben... veral Sorts: confider'd the Diffe- 
obſcure and rence between the ſimple and the complex, and 
confuſed. _ 6hlerv'd how the complex ones are divided into 


thofe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which I think, 


15 necefiary to be done by one who would acquaint himfelf 


throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Apprehenſion 
and Knowledge of Thinge, it will, perhaps, be thought I have 
«welt Jong enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I muſt, 
neveribeleſs, craue Leave to offer ſome few other Conſi- 
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d eratlons concerning them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, 
and others ob/c:re ; {ome diſtinct, and others confu/cd, 
8. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt 
aptly explained by Words relating to the Sight, Clear and ab- 
we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear cure, explain= 
and oſcure in our Ideas, by reflecting on what we ed oy Sight, 
call clear and abſcure in the Objects-ef Sight. 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give 
tae Name of oh cur? to that which is not placed in a Light ſuffi- 
cient to diicayer mittutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 
are obſervable in it, 2:44 which, in a better Light, would be 
diſcernible. In like manner our /fmple Id-as are clear, when they 
are ſuch, as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, 
did or might, in a well order'd Senſation or Perception, preſent 
them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and can produce 
them to the Ming, henever it has Occafion to conſider them, 
they are ci2ar Ideas. So far as they either want any thing of that 
original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 
are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, fo far are they ob- 
ſcure. Complex 1deas, as they are made up of {imple ones, fo 
they are clear, when the Ideas that go to their Compoſition are 
clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple eas, that are 
the Ingredients of any complex one, is deierminate and certain, 
$. 3. The Cauſe of O5/:urity in fimple Ideas, 
ſeems to be either dull Organs, or very flight and Caufes of O-. 
tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects; or /cur:ty. 
elſe a Weakneſs in the Memory not able to re- 
tain them as received. Forto return again to viſible Objects, 
to help us to apprehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties 
of Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not re- 
ceive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 
to imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 
it well when well imprinted ; or elfe ſuppoſing the Wax of a 
Temper fit, but the Seal not applied with a ſufficient Force to 
make a clear Impreſſion: In any of theſe Caſes, the Print left 
by the Seal, will be obſcure, This, I ſuppoſe, needs no Ap- 
plication to make it plainer. __ TT 
F. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind _ 5 
has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does Diſtinef and 
receive from an outward Object operating duly <nfujed, 
on a well-diſpoſed Organ, fo a di/tin#t Idea is that what. 
whereinthe Mind perceives a Difference from all 
other; and a confuſed [7a is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently di- 
| ſting uiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different. 
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§. 5. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 
Oc ection. ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea 
be as it will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives 
it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, 
without being perceived to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be un- 
diſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be diffe- 
rent, unleſs you would have it different from itſelf: For from 
all other it is evidently different. | 
| F. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help 
Confiifion of us to conceive aright what it is that makes the 
Ideas is in Re- Confuſion Ideas are at any Time chargeable with, 
Terence to their we mult conſider that Things ranked under di- 
Names. ſtinct Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be 
5 diſtinguiſned, that ſo each Sort, by its peculiar 
Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of a part upon any Oc- 
caſion: And there is nothing more evident than that the greateſt 
Part of different Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different Things. 
Now every Idea a Man has, being viſible what it is, and di- 
ſtinct from all other Ideas but itſelf, that which makes it confr- 
ſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by another 
Name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference which 
keeps the Thoughts (to be ranked under thoſe two different 
Names) diſtinct, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the 
one, and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, being left 
out; and fo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up 
by thofe different Names, is gute loſt, 580 5 
Defaults F. 7. The D. fails which uſually occaſion this 
aubich nale Confuſtoan, I rh::ic, are chiefly theſe following. 
Confifion. Firſt Firſt, When 007 complex Idea (for tis com- 
complex Ideas plex Ideas that wii moſt liable to Confuſion) is 
made up of roo made up of tos fi a Number of fimple Ideas, and 
few ſample ſuchonly as art common to other Things, where- 
onti, by the Differences that make it, deſerve a diffe- 


rent Name, are left out, Thus he that has an Idea made up of 


barely the ſimple ones of a Beatt with Spots, has but a confuſes 
Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from a Lynx and ſeveral other Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. 
Jo that ſuch an Ilea, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard. 
s not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx. 
or Panther, and may as well come under the Name Lynx, as 
Leopard. How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words by ge 
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neral Terms, contributes to make the Ideas we would expreſs 
by the confuſed and undermined, I leave others to conſider. 
Tunis is evident, that confuſed Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe 
of Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit of diſtinct 
Names. When the J[deas for which we uſe different Terms, 
due not a Difference anſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and 
iv cannot he diſtingriſned by them, there it is that they are 
truly confuſed. | 
FSi. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes Secondly, Or 
our Ideas contuſed, is, when though the Parti- 7ts imple ones 


culars that make up any Jaca, are in Number Jumbled difor- 


enough; yet they are ſo iπν¾E together, that it 427% together. 
is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs 

to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 

thing properer to make us conceive this Confuſton, than a Sort 

of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 

the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table itſelf, 


mark out very odd and unuſal Figures, and have no diſcerni- 


ble Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in itſelf, 
no more 2 confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky ; 
wherein though there be a little Order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yet no-body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 


is it then, that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of 


Symmetry does not? as it is plain it does not ; for another 
Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 


is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernible belong, than to ſome other. V. g. When it is ſaid to 


to be the Picture of a Man, or Ce/ar, then any one with Reaſon 
counts it confuſed : Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Czar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pompey, which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Ideas from thoſe ſignified by Man or Cæſar. But when a cylin- 
drical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines 


on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then the 


Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or 
_ Ceſar ; i. e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon or Pompey ; i. e. from 


the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our [dear, 


| which are as it were the Pictures of things. No one of theſe 
mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be 
called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are, ) till 


it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be 
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diſcerned to belong, any more than it is done to ſome other 
Name oan allowed different Signification. 

| §, 9. Thndly, A third Defect that frequently 
Thirdly, Or gives the Name ofconfuſed to our Ideas, is, when 


are muta ble any one of them is uncertain and undeter mined. 
and undeter- Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing 
mined. to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till 


they have learned their preciſe Signification, change the Idea 
they make this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould 
leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or Idolatry, every Time 
he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe Com- 
bination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed 
Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be ſtill for the 
ſame Reaſon that the former, viz. becauſe a mutable Idea (if we 
vill allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name rather 
than another; and ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtint Names 
are deſign'd for. „ | 
c 5 $. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 

ages how much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of 


| phoning — Things, and by cheir Difference to ſtand for, 
hardly con- and keep Things diſtinct, that in themſelves are 
pe "og different, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas 


diſtinct or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved 
Reference the Mind makes of its [deas to ſuch Names. This, 
perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, in 
the Third Book, has been read and conſider'd. But without 


taking Notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtinct Names, as 


the Signs of dittinct Things, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed | 
luea is And therefore when a Man deſigns, by any Name a 
Sort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtin from all 
-_ others, the complex /dea he annexcs to that Name, is the more 
diſtinct, the more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and 
more determinate the Number and Order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more has it {till 
of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and 
diſtinct from all Iaeas belonging to other Names, even thoſe 
that approach neare:! to it, and thereby all Confuſion with them 


is avoided, x | %% Es Ok 
= | §. 11. Gonfufron making it 2 Difficulty to ſe- 
Confufion con- parate two Things that ſhould be ſeparated, con- 
Corus always ceras always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which 
two Idcas. moſt approach one another. Whenever therefore 
wie ſuſpeR any idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine what other 
e » 
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it is in Danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated from; and that will always be found an Idea belongin 
to another Name, and fo ſhould be a different Thing from which 
yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct, being either the ſame with it, or 

making a Part of it, or at leaſt, as properly called by that Name 
as the other it is ranked under; and ſo keeps not that Difference 
from that other Idea, which the different Names import. 

8 12. This, I think, is the Canfiſion proper to 5 
Ideas, which ſtill carries with it aſecret Reference Cases of Con- 
to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Con- Fee/ran., | 


fuſion of Ideas, this is that which molt of all diſorders Mens 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes : Ideas, as ranked under Names, 
being thoſe that for the moit Part Men reafon of within them 
ſelves, and always thoſe which we commune about with others, 
And therefore, where there are ſuppoſed two different Ideas mark- 
ed by two different Names, which are not as di: guiſhable as the 
Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be C faſion : And 
where any Ideas are diſtinct, as the Ideas of thoſe two Sounds they 
are marked by, therecan be between them no Confuſion. The way 
to prevent it, is to collect and unite into one complex Idea, a: pre- 
ciſely as is poſſihle, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced 
from others; and to them ſo united in a determinate Number or 
Order, apply ſteadily the fame Name. But this neither accom- 
madating Mens Eaſe or Vanity, or ferving any Deſign, but that 
of naked Truth, which is not always the Thing aimed at, ſuch 
Exactneſs is rather to be withed than hoped for. And fince the 
| looſe Application of Names to undetermined, variable, and al- 
| moſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well 
as to perplex and confound others, which goes for Learning and 
_ Superiority in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould 
uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I 
think, no ſmall Part of the Confuſſon to be found in the Noti- 
ons of Men, might by Care and Ingenuity be avoided ; yet I 
an far from concluding it every where wilful. Some Ideas are 
ſo complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory 
does not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſim- 
ple Ideas, under one Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to 
divine for what preciſe complex bdea ſuch a Name ſtands in ano- 
ther Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows Confuſion 
in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf ; from 
the latter, frequent Confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with 
| others. But having more at large treated of Words, their De- 
| fects and Abuſes, in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no 
more of it. 3 ee ny 
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C. 13. Our Complex Ideas being made up af 
Complex Ideas Collections, and fo Variety of ſimple ones, may 
may be diſtinct accordingly be very clear and diſtinct in ane Part, 
in one Part, and very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a 
and confuſed Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of 
in another a thouſand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 
very confuſed, tho? that of the Number be very 
_ diſtin ; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate 
concerning that Part of his complex Idea, which depends upon 
the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct 
Idea of a Chiligedron; tho' it be plain, he has no preciſe Idea of 
its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it, by that, from one that has 
but 999 Sides. The not obferving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Er- 
ror in Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 
$. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct Idea of | 
This not the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him for Tryal's 
heend, canſes ſake take another Parcel of the fame uniform: 
Conſifeon in Matter, viz. Gold or Wax, of an equal Bulk 
aur Arguings. and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He will. 
I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas one from a- 
nother, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly 
about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to that 
Part only of theſe Ideas, which is contain'd in their Numbers; 
as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal Num- 
bers, and of the other, not, &c. But when he goes about to di- 
ſtinguiſn them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at 4 
Loſs, and not be able, TI think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, 
one of them diſtinct from the other, by the bare Figure of thoſe 
two Pieces of Gold; as he could. it the fame Parcel of Gold were 
made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five Sides. In 
which incompleat Ideas we are very apt to impoſe on ourſely os, 
and wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have particular 
and familiar Names. For being ſatisfied in that Part of the Idea, 
which we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, 
being applied to the Whole, containing that Part alſo which is 
imperfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed 
Part, and draw Deductions from it in the obſcure Part of its 
Signification, as confidently as we do from the other. 
FS. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 
Z Hance in Name Eternity, we are apt to think we have a 
Eternity, poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as 
much as to fay, that there is no Vart of that Duration which is 
not clearly contain'd in our Ida. Tis true, that he that thinks 
'{o, may have a clear Idea of Duration; he may alſo have a very 
5 — eee eee ö Clear 
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ciear Idea of a very great Lengthof Duration; he may alſo have 
a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one, with ſtill a great- 
er: But it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea of 
any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent to- 
gether of 2 Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that part of 
tis Idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that large Dura- 
tion he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very Ae and 
_ undetermined. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſon- 
ings concerning Eternity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to 
blunder, and fo involve ourtelves in manifeſt Abſurdities. 

§. 16. In Matter, wehave no clear [dcasofthe Hi gi 7 
Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that 2 Ns 
occur to any of our Senſes ; and therefore when 
we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, tho' we have 
clear Ideas of Diviſion and Diviſibility, and have alſo clear Ideas 
of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion ; yet we have but 

very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies 
fo to be divided, when by former D' viſions they are reduced to a 
Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of our Senſes ; 
and fo all that we have clear and diſtinct ies of, is of. 
Diviſion in general or abſtractedly is, and the Relation f 
tum and Pars But of the Bulk of the Body, to be thun 
nitely divided after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear 
nor diſtinct Idea at all. For J ask any one, whether taking 

the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct Idea 
(bating ſtill the Number which concerns not Extenſion) be- 
twixt the 100,000, and the 1000,c00 Part of it. Or if he 
thinks he canrefine his Ideas to that Degree, without loſing Sight 
of them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. 

Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, 
ſince a Diviſion carried on fo far, brings it no nearer the End 


i ol infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halfs does. 


1 muſt confeſs, for my Part, I have no clear diſtinct das of 
the different Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a 
very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 
talk of Diviſion of Bodies in infinitum, our Idea of their diſtin 
Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, 
comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 
loſt in Obſcurity. For that Idea which is to repreſent only 
Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we can- 
not diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtinct Ideas of two ſuch Extenfions. "Tis 
plain, from bence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of 
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Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin and clear Iduas are only of 
Numbers: But the clear, diſtinct Ideas of Extenſion, after 
ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite lott ; and of ſuch minute 
Parts, we have no diſtinct Ideas at all; but it returns, as 

all our Ideas of infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always to 
be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinct Iaea of 
actual, infinite Parts. We have, *tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
viſion, as often as we will think of it; but thereby we have 
no more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we have 
a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Di- 
viſibility, giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actual - 
Iy infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) 
gives us a clear and diſtinct Idea of an actually infinite Num- 
ber. They both being only in a Power {till of increaſing the 


Number, be it already as great as it will. Se that of what 


remains to be added (wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have 

but an obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed Idea; from or about 
which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, 
no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number, of 
which we have no ſuch diſtinct Idea, as we have of 4 or 100, 
but only this relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, 
it is ſtill bigger: And when we have no more a clear, poſitive 
Idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger or more than 

400,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay, it is bigger than 40, or 
4 ; 400,000,000, having no nearer a Proportion to the End of 
Addition or Number than 4. For he that adds only four to 4, 

and fo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 


as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400, ooo, ooo. And ſo like- 
wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one 
of 400,000,000, of Years : For what remains of Eternity be- 


yond either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to the one 


as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, 
hall as ſoon reach Eternity, as that adds 400,000,000, of 


Years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe, as of- 
ten as he will; The remaining Abyſs being fill as far beyond 


the End of theſe Progreſſions, as it is from the Length of a 
Day, oran „ 


For nothing finite bears any Proportion to 


infinite; and therefore our Ideas, which are all finite, cannot 

bear any. Thus it is alſo in our Idea of Extenſicn, when we 

increaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by 

_ Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space. 
5 N . After 
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After a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which are 


the largeit we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct 
Ideas of that Space: It becomes a confuſedly great one, wich a 
Surplus of till greater; about which when we would argue or 
reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a lots; contuſed Ideas, 
in our Arguings and Dedudtions from that Part of them which 
is confuſed, always leading us into Confuſion. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


F. 1. F Eddes what we have already mention'd 
concerning Ideas, other Conſidera- 
| tions belong to them, in reference to gcir Arche 
things from whence they are taken, or which yypes, 
they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; and thus, I 
think, they may come under a threefold Diſtinction; and are, 
Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. _ oy 
Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 
« Thirdly, True orfalle. 


Firſt, By Real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Fointuioia 


Nature; ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being and 
_ Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſtical or 


 Chimerical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 


have any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which they 


are tacitly referred, as to the Archetypes. If we examine the 


ſeveral Sorts of Ideas before- mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 
S. 2. Fir/f?, Our fimple Ideas are all real, all! 
agree to the Reality of Things. Not that they Simple Ideas 
are all of them the Images or Repreſentations @/ real. 
of whatdoes exiſt; the contrary whereof, in all | 
but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. 


But though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs zre no more in Snow than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, c. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us,ordained 


by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations ; they are real 


Alea in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that are really 
in Things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appeatances being de- 

ſigned to be the Marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh | 

Things which we have to do with, our Ideas do as well ſerve 


us to that purpoſe, and are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, 
whether they be only conſtant Effects, or elſe exact road 
| 5 ances 


Real Ideas are 
conformable to 


— — 
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has received. 


that they may not be thought fantaſtical: As if a | 
: give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea which common Uſe calls 
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blances of ſomething in the Things themſelves ; the Reality ly- 
ing in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the diſtinct 


Conſtitutions of rea] Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe 


Conſtitutions, as to Caules or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices 
chat they are conſtantly produced by them. And thus our ſim- 
ple Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree 
to thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in our Minds, 
that being all that is requifite to make them real, and not 


| Fictions at pieaſure. For in ſimple Ideas, (as has been ſhewn 
the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things upon 


it, and can make to itſelf no ſimple Idea, more than what it 
Complex Ideas F. 3. Tho' the Mind be wholly paſſive in re- 
are wolntary ſpect of its ſimple Ideas, yet I think we may ſay 
Combinations, it is not fo in reſpect of its complex Ideas: Fur 
. thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put to- 
ether, and united under one general Name; tis plain that the 
Xlind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe com- 
plex Ideas; How elſe comes it to paſs, that one Man's Idea of 


: Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's ? But becauſe he has 


put in, or left out of his fome ſimple Idea which the other has 
not. The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and which 
barely imaginary Combinations? What Collections agree to 
the Reality of Things, and what not ? And to this, I ſay, That, 
Mixed Mades & 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relation: 


ci of con- having no other Reality but what they have in 
ffent Idea, the Minds of Men, there is nothing more requi- 


are real. red to thoſe kind of Ideas, to make them real, 
but that they be ſo framed, that there be a Poſſi- 


bility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas being them- 


ſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and fo 
cannot be chimorical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them 


inconſiſtent /d-as. Indeed, as any of them have the Names cf 


a known Language aſſigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his Mind would fignify them to others, fo bare Poſſi- 


| bility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a Conformity 


to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is om God, 
lan would 


iberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety 
ef Speech, than Reality of [dens : For a Man to be undiſturbed . 
in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, and 
to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea of 
an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in Danger, 
BY without 
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without uſing one's Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible 
to be; and ſo is as real an [ea as the other. Though the firſt 
of theſe having the Name Courage given to it, may, in reſpect 
of that Name, be a right r wrong Idea: But the other, 


whilit it has not a common received Name of any known 


Language aſſigned to it, is not capable of any D-tormity, YT 


made with no reference to any thing but itſc f 

§ 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of $ ub/bances 
being made all of them in reference to things ex- 
iſting without us, and intended to be Repreſen- 
tations of Subſtances, as they really are, are no 
farther real, than as they are ſuch Combinations 
of ſimple Ideas: as are really united, and co-exitt 


Ideas of Sub. 


ſdtamtèes are real 


den they a- 
2 2 with the 
E. caſlence of - 
Things. 


in Things without us. On the contrary, thoſe 

are fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections of ſim- 
ple Ideas as were really never united, never were found toge- 
ther in any Subſtance; v. g. a rational C Creature, conſiſting of a 
Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of human Shape, or ſuch as the 
Centaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body yellow, very malleable, fu- 
ſible, and fixed; but lighter than common Water: Or, an uni- 
form, unorganized Body „conſiſting as to Senſe, all of ſimilar 
Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion join'd to it. Whe- 
ther ſuch Subſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, tis proba- 
ble we do not know: But be that as it will, theſe Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting that we 


know, and conũſting of ſuch Collections of Idea as no Sub- 
ſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with 
us for barely imaginary : But much more 2r2 thoſe complex 


#aeas fo, which contain in them any [aconitttency or Contra- 


diction of their Parts. 
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and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe ! 
call adequate, which pertectly repre-- 
| ſent thoſe Archetypes which the Mind fuppolcs 
them taken from; which it intends them to 
| ſtand for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate 


F. 1. Of our real Ideas, ſome are adequate 


Aleguate Ideas | 


are ſuch as 


| Pe 74 ety YI. 


preſent their 
Avrchetypes. 


Ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial or incompleat Repreſen- 


tation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred. Upon 


* 2. 


which account * is plain. 
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Simple __ $ 2. Firſt, That all our femple Ideas are ade- 


quate : Becauſe being nothing but the Effects of 
1 8 Powers in Things, fitted and ordained 
by GOD to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be 
correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are ſure 


they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar produce ul 


us the Idea which we call Whiteneſs and Sweetnefs, We are 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thote Ideas in out 
Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by it. And 
ſo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on any of 
our Senſes, [the dec { produced is a real Idea, (and not a Ficuon 
of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any funple Idea; 
and cannot but be adegaate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that 


Power: And ſo all timple Ideas are adequate. Lis true, the 
Things producing in us theſc mple Ideas, are but few of them 


denominated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes of them, but 
as if thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. For though Fire be 
called painſul to the Touch, whereby is ſignified the Power of 

roducing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is denominated alſo 
Lighe and Hot; as if Light and Heat were really ſomething 


in the Fire, more than a Power to excite theſe Ideas in us; and 
therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being 


nothing, in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, I muit 
in that Senſe be underſtood, when I ſpeak of ſecondary Quali- 


ties, as being in Things; or of their Ideas, as being in the Ob- 


jects that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, tho' accom- 
modated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be 
well underſtood ; yet truly fignify nothing, but thoſe Powers 
which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations or Ideas in us. 


Since were there no fit Organs to receive the Impreſſions Fire 
makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind joined to thofe Or- 


gans to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, by thoſe Impreſſions 


trom the Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or 


Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there were no 
ſenſible Creature to feel it, though the Sun ſhould continue juſt 


as it is now, and Mount tua flame higher than ever it did. 
Solidity and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, with 
Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be reail 


in the World as they are, whether there were any ſenſible Being 


to perceive them, or no: And therefore thoſe we have Reaſon 

to look on as the real Modifications of Matter, and fuch as are 
the exciting Cauſes: of all our various Senſations from Bodies. 
But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall 
enter ng farther into it, but proceed to ſhew, what complex 
 daeas are adequate, and what not. nc he 
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§. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes 

being voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, Modes are all 
which the Mind puts together, without refe- adequate. _ 
rence to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Pat- | 
terns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be adequate Ideas: 
| Becauſe they not being intended for Copies or Things really ex- 
iſting, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, to rank and de- 
nominate Things by, cannot want any thing; they having 
each of them that Combination of Ideas, and thereby that Per- 
fection which the Mind intended they ſnould: So that the Mind 
acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by 

having the Idea of a Figure, with three Ses meeting at three 
Angles, I have a compleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe 
to make it perfect. That the Mind is ſatisfied in the Per- 
fection of this its Idea, is plain, in that it does not conceive that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or per- . 
fect Idea of that Thing it fignifies by the Word Triangle, ſup- 
poſing it to exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex Idea of three 
Sides, and three Angles; in which is contained all that is, or 
can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, wherever, or 
however it exiſts. But in our Ideas of Subſtances it is other- 
_ wiſe. For there, deſiring to copy Things as they really do exiſt, 
and to repreſent to ourtelves that Conſtitution on which all 
their Properties depend, we perceive our Ideas attain not that 
' Perfection we intend : We find they {till want ſomething we 
ſhould be glad were in them; and fo are all inadeguate. But 
mixed Modes, and Relations, being Archetypes without Pat 
terns, and ſo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, can- 
not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to itſelf. He that 
at firſt put together the Idea of Danger, perceived Abſence of 
Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration of what was juſtly to 
be done, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being 
deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that 
complex Idea made up of that Combination, and intending it 

to be nothing elſe but what it is, nor io have in it any other 
{imple Ideas but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an ade- 
| guate Idea: And laying this up in his Memory, with the Name 
Courage annexed to it, to ſignify it to others, and denomunate 
from thence any Action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had 
thereby a Standard to meaſure and denominate Actions by, as 
they agreed to it. This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Pat- 
tern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing 
elle but itſelf, nor made by any other Original, but the Good- 
liking an Will of him that firſt made this Combination. 3 

| | 8 d. 4. 
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$. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and it 
Bedes in re- Converſation learning from him the Word Cou- 

| ference to ſet- rage, may make an Idea, which he gives that 
ted Names, Name Cat age, different from what the firſt Au- 
may be inade- thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 
guare, uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his 

Idea in Thinking ſhould be conformable to the 
_ s Idea, as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable 
Sound to his from whom he learned it, his Idea may be ve- 
ry + — and . znadeguate * Becauſe in this Caſe, making the 
other Man's Idea the Pattern of his Idea in Thinking, as the 
other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his in Speaking, 
his Idea is fo far defective and inadeguate, as it is diſtant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs 
and ſignify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would 
have to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which in its 
proper Uſe, it is primarily annexed) and of his own, as ayree- 
ing to it: To which if his own does not exactly correſpond, 
it is faulty and inadequate. 

S8. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas ef Modes, when they 
are referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
Ideas in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed 
by the Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong, and inadeguate; becauſe they agree not to that which 
the Mind deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 
reſpect only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 
inadequate, And on this account, our Ideas of mixed Modes 
are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this refers 


more to proper Speaking, than Knowing right. 
$. 6. Thirdly, What /4eas we have of Sub- 
; 


Ideas of Sub- ſtances, I have above ſhewed: Now, thofe Ideas 
fances, ar re- have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Some- 


| ferr'd to real times they are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
| Eſſences, nat of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
adequate. only deſign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations 


in the Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities 
that are diſcoverable in them. In both which ways theſe Copies 
1 of thoſe Originals and Archetypes are imperfect and inadequate. 
23 Firſt, it is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
NZ gand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
| hereby they are of this or that Species: And Names ſtanding 
| tor nothing but the Ideas that are In Men's Minds, they mult 
_ conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their 
Archetypes. That Men {eſpecially fuch as have been bred up 
Z in 
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in the Learning taught in this Part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual 
in its ſeveral Kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes ot, 
is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange, if 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecificx Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 
Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eflences. Who 
is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſnould be 
doubted whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet it you 
demand, what thoſe real Effences are, tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and knew them not. From whence it follows, that the 
Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, 

as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be fo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſenta- 
tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple Ideas 
that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. 
But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the rea! Eſſence of any Sub- 
ſtance; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, 
are deducible from the complex Ideas of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, | 
Weight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on as | 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no * 
e 2 Connexion with that complex Idea, or any Part of it: | 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that = 
Colour, or that Weight, depends on its Malleableneſs. And = 
yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
Sorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular Parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, 1s. for- 
wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have à real Eflence, where- 
by it is Gold, and from whence thoſe Qualities flow which I 
find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſt- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a flight Touch of 
Mercury, Sc. This Eſſence, from which all theie Properties 
dow, when I enquire into it, and ſcarch after it, I plainly per- 
ceive 
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ceive I cannot diſcover; The fartheſt I can go, is only to pre- 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eftence, or in- 
ternal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; 
of neither of which [I having any diſtinct Perception at all, I 
can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the Caule that it has 
that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 
thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its 
Colour changed by the Touch of Quickſilver. If any one will 
ſay, that the real Eflence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 
theſe Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arrange- 


ment or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, call'd 


its particular Form; I am farther from having any Idea of its 


real Effence, than I was before, for I have an 74-a of Figure, 


Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, tho' I have none 


of the particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, 


whereby the Qualities above-mentioned zre produced ; which 
Qualities I find in that particular Parcel of Matter, that is on 


my Finger, and not in another Parcel of Matter, with which 


I cut the Pen I write with But when J am told, that ſome- 


thing beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts 


of that Body, is its Efſence, ſomething called ſulſtantial Form; 
of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound 
Form; which is far enough from an Idea of its real Effence, or 
Conſtitution. The like Ignorance as I have of the real Eſſence 


of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eſſence 


of all other natural ones: Of which Effences I confeſs, I have 


no diſtinct Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when 
they examine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in 


this one Point, the ſame ſort of Ignorance. 
J. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this partic 


* 


ular Parcel 


of Matter on my Finger, a general Name alrcady in Uſe, and 
denominate it Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not 


underſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a particular 


Species of Bodies, having a real internal Effence ; by having of 


which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Spe- 


cies, and to be called by that Name? If it be ſo, as it is plain 


it is, the Name by which Things are marked, as having that 
Eflence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence ; and con- 


| ſequently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt be re- 


ferred alſo to that Eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. 


Which Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know 


not, their Ideas of Subſtances muſt be al inadequate in that re- 


Iſpect, as not containing in them that real Eflence which the 


Mind intends they ſhould. 9.8. 
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§. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who neglecting that uſe- 
leſs Suppotition of unknown real Eflences, where- 
by they are dittinguithed, endeavour to copy the 
Subitances that exiit in the World, by putting 
together the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Qualities 
Wilch are found co-exiſting in them, though 


Ideas of Sab- 
ſtances, as Col- 
leTions of their 
QAualities, are 


all inadequate, 


they come much nearer a Likeneſs of them, than thoſe who 


imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eſſences : Yet the 

arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they 
would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exactl 

and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes. Be- 
cauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, whereof we 
make their complex Ideas, are fo manv and various, that no 
Man's complex Ideas, contains them all. That our abſtract Ideas 
of Subſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that 
are united in the Things themſelves, is evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the ſim- 


ple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe endeavouring to 


make the Signification of their Specifick Names as clear and as 
little cumberiome as they can, they make their Specifick Ideas 
of the Sorts of Subſtances, for the moſt Part, of a few of thoſe 
imple Ideas which are to be found in them: But theſe having 


no original Precedency, or Rigat to be put in, and make the 


tpecitick Idea, more than others that are left out, tis plain, that 
both theſe Ways, our Ideas of Sub/tances are deficient and inade- 
gute. The ſimple [deas, whereof we make our complex ones 

of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 


. % * I D ' . 
of ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub- 


ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that 


are in any one Body, till we have tried waat Changes it is fit- 


ted to give to, or receive from other Subitances, in their ſeve- 


ral Ways of Application: Which being impoſiible to be tried 
upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould have adequate Ideas of any Subitance, made up of a 
Collection of all its Properties. 
$.9. Whoſoever firſt light on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 
ſtance we denote by the Word Geld, could not rationally take 


the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 
its real Eflence or internal Conftitution. Therefore thoſe ne- 


ver went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its pecu- 


liar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted | 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which 
to affect our Eyes after ſuch a 


both are but Powers; the one 


” Manner, 


PPP 


aneguate. | 
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Manner, and to produce inus that Idea we call Yellow ; andthe 
other to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another 


perhaps added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, 


two other paſlive Powers, in Relation to the Operation of Fire 
upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia; two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 
changing its outward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible 
Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the 
complex Idea in Mens Minds of that Sort of Body we call Gold. 

$. 10. But no one, who hath conſider'd the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that this 
called Gold, has infinite other Properties not contained in that 
complex Idea. Some, who have examined this Species more 
accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 
Properties in Cd, all of them as infeparable from its internal 
Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: and, *tis probable, if 


any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 


of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Ideas go 


to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; 

and yet perhaps, that not be the thouſandth Part of what is to 
be diſcovered in it. The Changes that one Body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other Bodies, upon due Application, ex- 


ceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear {9 much a Paradox to any 
one, who will but conſider how far Men are yet from kno ving 
all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, a Tri- 


angle, though it be no ſmall Number, that are already by Ma- 


— 


thematicians di:covered of it. | | 


Ideas of Sab- - F 11. So that a/! a complex Ideas of ub/tan 
Rarces, as Cel. ces are imperfect and adequate. Which wo Id 
Actions of their be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we were 
Qualities, are to have our complex Ideas of them, only by 


all inadequate, collecting their Properties in Reference to other 


= 5 | 
Figures. How uncertain and imperfect would 


our Ideas be of an Ellipſis, if we had no other Idea of it, but 


ſome few of its Properties? Whereas, having in our plain Idea 


the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover 


thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and 
are nieparable from it. | 

"IE Ys 7 F. 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ah- 
pO. e, ſtract 74-25, or nominal Effence. RE 
og «© Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are »xTvT4, or Co- 
F165, but vert certainly adequate. Becauſe being 
f | : intended 
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intended to expreſs nothing but the Power of Things to pro 
cuce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation when it is 
rroduced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Pa- 
per J write on, having the Power in the Light, I {peak ac- 
ccrding to the common Notion of Light,) to produce in me the 
Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of 
ſuch a Power in ſomething without the Mind, ſince the Mind 
has not the Power to produce any ſuch Idea in itſelf, and be- 
ing meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power; that 
ſimple Idea is real and adequate : The Senſation of W hite, in 
my Mind, being the Effect of that Power which is in the Paper 
to produce it, is perfectly adequate to that Power; or elſe, that 
Power would produce a different Idea. 
§. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Sub/?an- Ideas of Sub- 

ces are Ectypes, or Copies too; but not perfect faces are 
ones, nor adequate: V hich is very evident to the 2#]vre inade- 
Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever guate 
Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 
ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all 
that are in that Subſtance: Since not having tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alers- 
tions it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it can- 
not have an exact aceguate Collection of all its active and paſſive 
Capacities; and fo net have an adequate complex Idea of the 
Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is 
that Sort of complex Idea of Subſtances we have. And, after 
all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex Idea, 
an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of 
any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the 
Effence of that Thing. For fince the Powers or Qualities that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, 
but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever 
of theſe Qualities cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not ade- 
guate; are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a 
Man has no Iden of Subſtance 1 in general, nor knows what Sub- 
ſtance is in itſelf. 

$ 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes And Re- Ideas of Mades 
lations are Originals, and Archetypes are not and Relations 
Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real #r* Archetypes 
Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to #4 cannot but 
be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe be adequate. 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind itſelf puts ; 

together, and ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it 
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preciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetype, 
and EAnces of Modes that may exiſt , and ſo are deſigned only 
for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, 
have an exact Conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas 
therefore of Modes and Relations, cannot but be adequate. 


„ H AF. . 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


Hough Truth and Falſhood belong 
Falſbooa pro- in Propriety of Speech only to Pro- 
gerly belong to | poſitions; yet Ideas are oftentimes 
Propoſitions. termed True or Falſe, (as what Words are there 
that are not uſed with great Latitude, and withſome Deviation 

from their ſtrict and proper Significations ? Though, I think, 
that when Ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe there is ſt1:! 

ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundation of that 


Truth and | §. . 


Denomination ; As we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular 


Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. In all 
which we thall find ſome kind of Affirmation, ar Negation, 
which is the Reaſon of that Demomination. For our Ideas, be- 
ing nothing but bare Appearances cr Perceptions in our Minds, 


cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to be true or 


alle, no more than a finvle Name of any Thing can be ſaid to 

be true or falſe. | „„ 5 © 
Mataphylical F. 2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words may ve 
Truth contains  faidtc ic [rue ina metaphyſical Senſe of the Word 
2 tacit Prop. Truth, 25 all other Things, that any way exilr, 


tian, are faid to be true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they 


exiſt, Though in Thing called true, even in that Senſe, there 


is perhaps, a ſecret Retcrence to our Ideas, look'd upon as the 


Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſi- 
tion, though it be uſually not taken Notice . 


N Idea as n F. 3. But it is not in that Metaphyſical Senſe 
 Aipearance in Of Truth which we enquire here, when we ex- 


the Mind, amine, whether our Ideas are capable of being 
true or falſe. true or falſe , but in the more ordinary Accepta- 


tion of thote Words: And fol fay, that the Ideas in our Minds, 


being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of 


them are fa!/>, The Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood 
Init, when it appears in our Minds, than the Name Centaur has 


| Falſhood 
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Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, or written 
on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Affir- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or V erbal, our Ideas are not capable, 
any of them: if being faiſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment 
on them ; that 18, attrms or denies ſome: hing of them. 

§. 4. Wheneverthe Mind refers any of its Teas Ideas referred 
to any Thing extraneous to them, they are then 7 any I hing 
capable to be called true or fulſe. Becauſe the Mind may be true or 
in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition of Falſe. 

their Conformity to that Thing: Which Sup- 
poſition, as it happens to be true or falſe; ſo the Ideas them- 
ſelves come to be denominated. The moſt uſaal Caſes wherein 
this happens, are theſe following. 
S. 5. Fir/t, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea Other Mens I- 
it has conformable to that in ether Mens Minds, deas, real Eæ- 
called by the ſame common Name; v. g. whe: iſtence — 
the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of 5755 ce, poſed real * 
Temperance, Religion. to be the ſame with what “ af" Mes 
Twwhbat NVIC07 te 
other Men give thoſe Names to. lually refer 
Secondly, When the Mind fuppoſes any Iden it $7 age 

has in itſelf, to be conformable ts ſome real Fxi- 

Slence, 8 the two Id at of a Man, and a Centaur, ſup⸗ 
poted to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one true, and 
the other ale, the one having a Conformity to what has really 
Exitted d, the cther not. x 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to cha real 
Cane o. and Eſſence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper= _ | 
ties depend: And thus the greateſt Pert, if not all our Ideas of ' 
_ Subſtances, are falſe. _ | 

C. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind i is very apt 1 Con W | 
55 tacitly to make concerning its own Ideas. But /#c2 Rejerences, _ | 

yet if we will examine it, we ſhall find it 1s | 

_ chiefly, if not only, concerning its abſtraci comple x Ideas. [Faw — 
the natural Tendc ncy of the Mind being tow: 1: Knowledge 1 
f 


and finding that, if it would proceed by, . vas ell upon only 

particular Things, its Progreſs would bevery flow, and its Work 

_ endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten its Way to Knowledge, and make 
each Perception the more comprehenfive; the arſt Thing it does, . 

as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Knowledge, either | \ 
by Contemplation of the Things themſelves, that it would know, - þ 
or Conference with others about them, is to bind them into 
Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it 
gets of any of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance exten to 
all of tha at dort t; and advance by larger Steps i in that, which is 


2 3 its 
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its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, 
is the Reaſon why we c: llect Things under comprehent.ve 
Ideas, with Names annexed to them, into Genera and Species, 
i. e. into Kinds and Sorts. 
5. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 
. the Mind. and obſerve that Courſe it utually takes in its Way ta 
F Knowledge, we fEall, I think, find, that the Mind having got 
1 any Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Contem- 
1 plation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract it, and 
t then get a Name to it; and fo lay it up in its Store-houſe, the 
Memory, as containing the Effence of a Sort of Things, of which 
that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that we may 
K often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new Thing of a Kind 
1 that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 
L Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As it the Name carried with 
i it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſſence of it, wherecf it 
| is indeed ufed as the Mark, and it is generally ſuppoſed an- 
=: nexed to it. oy | 
|| The Cauſe of F. 8. But this abſtract Idea being ſomething in 
| fach Refe- the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the 
| Fences. Name that is given to it; it is in our Ideas that 
3 both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or In- 
+ telligibleneſs of our Speaking conſiſts. And hence it is, that 
ö | Mien are fo forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract Ideas they have 
in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the Things exiſting without 
them, to which they are referred, and the ſame alſo, to which 
4a the Names they give them, do, by the Uſe and Propriety of that 
| © Language, belong. For without this dorble Conformity of their 
- Ideas; they find they ſhould both think amiſs of Things them 
yl ſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 
5 Simple Ideas . 9. Firſt then, I ſay, That when the T 
may be falſe, in of our Ideas is judged of, by the Conformity they e 
Reference to to the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly 
ervers of the ſignify by the ſame Name, they may be any of them 
ame Name, falſe. But yet ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all lialle to 
but are leet "be {5 miſtaken: Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and 
liable to be fo. every Day's Obfervation, may eaſily ſatisfy him- 
ſelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names that 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, 
and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by 
the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom that 
any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies the 
Name Ned, to the Idea of Green; or the Name Sweet, to the 
den Bitter: Much leſs are Men apt to confound the . of 
| | dea: 
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Ideas — to different Senſes ; and call a Colour by the 
Name of a Taſte, &c. whereby it is evidentthatthe ſimple [deas 


they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame thatothers have 
and mean, when they uſe the {ame Names. 


FS. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be Ideas of mixed 


falſe in this reſpect; and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes moi [i- 
Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Be- ie to be Faiſe 
cauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which the * his Sex/e. 

common and unborrowed Names of any Language are applied 
to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Quaiities, ferving ordinarily to di- 
{tinguith one Sort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take 
any Care in the Uſe of their Words, from applying them to 
Sorts of Subſtances to which they do not at all belong. But in 
mixcd Modes, we are much more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy 
to determineof ſeveral Actions, whether they are to be called 
Fuſtice, or Cruelty ; Liberality, or Prodigality. And fo in re- 
terring our Ideas to thoſe of other Men, called by the fame 
Names, ours may be falſe ; and the Ideas in our Minds, which 
we expreſs by the Word F»//ice, may, perhaps, be that which 
ought to have another Name. 


F. It. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed Or at leaſt to 


Modes are more liable than any Sort to be diffe- be thought 
rent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked /: alle. : 
by the ſame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That this Sort, i, 


Falſhood, is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 


Modes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to have a 


falſe Idea of Fuftice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 


| Reafon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of 

thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 

F. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be 

this, That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, Ard why. 
being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 


preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas; and fo the Eſſence of each 
Species being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other 


ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name itſelf, or 
the Definition of that Name: we have nothing elſe to refer 
theſe our Ideas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we 
would conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought 


_ to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations; and fo, 
as our Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſboad of our 


Ideas, in Reference to their Names. 
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As refi red to Secondly, As to the Truth and Falf::d 
real Ext lencea, 175 our 1 in reference to the real Exiſtence of 
An ” our I- Things, when that is made the Standard of 
dens 9 = their Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, 
7 255 1 * . | but only our complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
1 F. 14. Fir, Our fimple Ideas being barely 
Fir, Simple ſuch Perceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, 
Ideas in this and given Power to external Chjects to produce 
Senſe. net falſe, in us by eſtablith'd Laws, and Ways ſuitable to 
and why. his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though incompre- 
henſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch 
Appearances as are produced in us, and mutt be ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not 
be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers, they are 
what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable to 
any Imputation of Falſbood, if the Mind (as in moſt Men | be- 
lieve it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the Things themſelves, 
For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet th m as Marks of Diſtinc- 
tion in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we have 
Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our ſimple Idea, whether 
we think, that the Idea of Blue be in the Violet itſelf, or in our 
Mind only; and only the Power of producing it by the Texture 
of its Parts, reflecting the Particles of Light, after a certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet itſelf. For that Texture in the 
Object,. by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the 
ſame Idea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh by our Eyes, 
that from any other Thing. whether that diſtinguiſhed Mark. 
as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, 
or elſe that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is 
the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance 
to be denominated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only 
a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that Idea Since the 
Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtinc- 
tion that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in. that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to 
know, and perhaps, would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Fa- 
culties to diſcern it. 
ld & 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 
| Man's Idea of Of Falſbood to our ſimple Ideas if by the different 
| flue would be Structure of our Organs, it were fo ordered, That 
A fforent from the ſume Objef? ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens. 
another's, Minds different Ideas at the fame time ; ; D. g. if 


the 
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the Idea that a Violet produc'd in one Man's Mind by his Eyes, 
were the ſame that a Marigold produc'd in another Man's 5, and - 
ice vers; for ſince this could never be known, becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs in another Man' 5 Body, to perceive 
what Appearances were produc'd by thoſe Organs ; neither the 
Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or 
any Falſhood be in either ; for all things that had the Texture 
of 2 iolet, producing conſtantly the Idea which he called Blue; 
and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, producin 
conſtantly the Idea which he hasconſtantly call” "4 Yeilow, what- 
ſoever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able 
as regularly to diſtinguiſh things for the Uſe by thoſe Appear- 
ances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe Diſtin ctions, mark's 
by the Names Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances or Ideas 
in his Mind received from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the 
fame with the Ideas in other Mens Minds. I am nevertheleſs 
very apt to think, that the ſenſible Ideas produc'd by any Ob- 
ject in different Mens Minds, are mot commonly very near 
and undiſcernibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reaſons offer'd ; but that being beſides my pre- 
ſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them; but 
only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be 
proved, is of little Uſe, either for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, or Conveniency of Life ; and ſo we need not trouble 
ourſelves to examine it. 
$ 16. From what has been ſaid concerning Fill fue 
our {imple Ideas, I think it evident that our 2 1 . 4 
feimple Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of 6c, Sw falls, 
Things exiſting without us; for the Truth of _,” andy. -- 15 
theſe Appearances or Perceptions | in our Minds 


conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to 
the Powers in external Objects to produce by our Senſes ſuch 
Appearances in us, and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch 
48 it is, fuitabie to the Power that produced it, and which alone 
it repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or as referr'd to 
{uch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Vellore, Bitter or Sweet, can 
never be falſe [deas ; theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch 
as they are there, anf wering the Powers appointed by God to 
produce them, and fo are truly what they are, and are intended 
to be; indeed the Names may be miſapply d, but that in this 
reſpect makes no Falſhood in the ſdeas; as if a Man ign rant 
in the 3 Tongue ſhould call Purple, Scurlet. r 
. Secondly, Neither can our compl's Ideas Se. urg 5 

Alas in ref. "ence to the * of any thing Moes not foe 


rally 
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really exiſting, be falſe ; becauſe whatever complex Idea I have 
of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exifting and 
made by Nature; it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
Ideas than what it hath, nor to repreſent any thing but ſuch a 
Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus, when J have the hs 
of ſuch an Acticn of ſuch a Man, who forbears to afford him- 
felf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and other Convenien- 
cies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be ſufficient to ſup- 
ply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe Idea, but ſuch an 
one as repreients an Action either as I find or imagine it, and 


ſo is capable of ne.ther Truth nor Falſbeod; but when I give 


the Name £r:gality or Virtue to this Action, then it may be 


called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 


Idea, to which in Propriety of Speech the Name of Frugality 
goth belong, or to be confurmable to that Law which is the 
Standard of Firtze and Fice. 
7: irdly, Ideas §. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Idæas of SubNances 
of Subftarce: being all referr'd to Patterns in things themſelves, 
when falſe, Fray be falſe. That _ are all falle, when look'd 
upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſ- 
ſences of Things, | is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be 
aid of it; I ſhall therefore oaſs over that chimerical Suppoſi- 
tion, and coniider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting toge- 


ther conſtantiy! in Things, of which Patterns they are the ſup- 


poſed Copies : : and in this reference to them, to the Exiſtence 
of Things, thev are falſe e Ideas. 1. When the ey put together 
imple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no 
nion; as w hen to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in 


DO 
2 Horſe, is join'd in the fame complex Idea the Power of bark- 


ing like a Dog ; which three Ideas, however put together into 


— 
one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this there- 


fore may be called a jr Idea of an Horte. 2. {ideas of Sub- 


ſtances are in this relpect allo faife, when from any Collection 


of {imple Ideas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated 


dy a direct Negation any other fimple Idea which is conſtantly 


oin'd with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fulibility, 
the peculiar Weightineſs and yellow Colour of Gold, any one 


join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater degree of Fixed- 
neſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may | ; be faid to have a falſe 
complex Idea, as well as when he joins to thofe other {imple 
ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs; for either way, the 
complex Idea ot Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as 


have no Union in ee may bet. term'd falle; but if he leave 


- Gut 
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out of this his complex Idea that of Fixedneſs quite, without 
either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in 
his Mind, it is, I think, to be look'd on as an inadequate and 
imperfect Idea, rather than a falſe one; ſince, tho' it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together but what do really exiſt together. 
F. 19. Tho', in compliance with the ordina- 
ry way of re I have ſhew'd in what Senſe 
and upon what Ground our Ideas may be ſome- 5 
times called true or fulſe, yet if we wil look a e 2 
little nearer into the Matter, in all Caſes where gation. 
any Idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome | 
Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to mate, that 


Truth or F. alſe- 


hond always 


is true or falſe; for Truth and Fal/hood being never without jams 
Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found 


but were Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The Signs 


we chiefly uſe, are either Ideas or Words, wherewitn we make 
either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in fo joining or 
ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand tor 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and Falſho:4in tac contra- 
ry, as thall be more tully ſhew'd hereafter. 

§. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our 7 
Minds, whether conformable or not to the Ex- 
iſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds 
of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be 


| . y 
deas is 
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yet if they have any thing in them diffecing from the reality of” 
Things, can they properly be f21d to be falſe Repreſentations 
or Ideas of Things they do not repeſent. But the NIiſtake and 
Falſhocd is. „„ © 
$. 21. Firſt, Il hen the Mind having any ſdea, But are Falte, 
it judges and concludes it the fame that is in other Firſt, æebn 
ens Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name, or that - * of whe : 5 
it is conformable to the ordinary receiv'd Signi- _ fo oy er 
fcation or Definition of that Word, when indeed 777 700 
it is not; which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in % 
mix'd Modes, tho? other Ideas allo areliableto it. 


N. 22. Secondly, M henit havingacomplex Idea Sgecondl, cu, 


made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple ones as judged to agree 
(ature never puts together, it Judges it to agree t9 real exiſi. 

to a Species of Creatures really exiſting; as when ence, when the) 

1 1 7 1 | .;.- 3 

it joins the Weight of Tin to the Colour, Fufi- 49 ce. 

bility, and Fixedneſs of Gold. b 


2 


„ 22. 
— 


called falſe, for theſe Repreſentations, if the” have nothing in 
them but what is realty exiſting in Things without, cannot be 
thought /!/e, being exact Repreſentations, of ſomething; nor 


di thut veins 


1 a wr wry es. 
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Thirdly, when $. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea it 


judged ade- has united a certain Number of ſimple Ideas 
quate, without that do really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of 
being ſo. Creatures, but has alſo left out others as much 


inſcparable, it jrdges this to be a perfect compleat 
Idea / fort of Things which really it is not; v. g. having joined 
the Ideas of Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fu- 
ſible, it takes that complex Idea to be the compleat Idea of 
Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Aqua 
Revia, are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of 
that Body as they are one from another. 
6. 24. Fowrthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, 
Feart Ic 2,0 en I " jndze that this comt {x Idea contains in it 
fudge trete. the real Efſonce of any Body exi/fing, when at leaſt 
ſent the real it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties 
Elerce. which fow from its real Eftence and Conſtitu- 
tion. I ſay, only ſome fe of thoſe Properties; 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive 


| Powers it has in reference to other things, all that are vulgar - 


ly known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea of 
that kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, in 


compariſon of what a Man that has ſeveral ways tried and ex- 
amined it, knows of that one fort of Things; and all that the 
moſt expert Man knows are but few, in compariſon of what 


are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential 
Conſtitution. The Effence of a Triangle lies in a very little 
Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a 


Space make up that Effence ; but the Properties that flow from 
this Eſſence are more than can be eaſily known or enumerated. 
Jo I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie in a little 
Compats, tho' the Properties lowing from that internal Conſti- 
tution are endleſs. 

5 C 25 To conclude: A Man having no No- 
aces, auken tion of any thing without him but by the ca 


Vale. he has of it in his Mind (which Idea he has a 


Power to call by waat name he pleaſes) he may 


| indeed make an Hd-a beiter anſwering the reality of Things, 


ror agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignif ed by other Peo- 
ples Words; but cannot make 2 wrong or ſalſe Idea of a thing 


which is no other»ie known to him but by the Iden he has 


ef it; v. g. when I frame an Idea of the Legs, Arms, and 
Body of a Man, ad join to this a Horſe's H. "xd and Neck, 
do not make a flſe [2a of any thing, becauſe it repreſents 
notlling without me; but when I call it a Mon, or Tartar, 

| | and 
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and imagine it either to repreſent ſome real Being without me, 
or to be the ſame Idea that others call by the ſame Name, in 
either of theſe Cafes I may err; and upon this account it is 
that it comes to be term'd a falſe Idea; tho' indeed the Fal/- 
bod lies not in the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, 
wherein a Conformity and Reſemblance is attributed to it which 
it has not; but yer, if having framed ſuch an Idea in my Mind, 


without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or 


Tartar belongs to it, I will call it Man and Tartar, I may be 


juſtly thought fantattical in the naming, but not erroneous in 


my Judgment, nor the Idea any way fulſe. 

$. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think that 
our Ideas, as they are contider'd by the Mind, ;, be culled 
either in reference to the proper Signification gt er 
of their Names, or in reference to the reality of ang. 
Things, may very fitly de calied right ar wrong . 
Ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred; but if any one had rather call them 
true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a liberty, which every one has, to 
call Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; tho' in Propriety 
of Speech Truth or Falſbood will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome 
mental Propoſition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſim- 
ply confider'd, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 


inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our Ideas are in 
themſelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge; but when we come to refer them to any 


thing, as to their Patterns and Archety; es, then they are ca- 


pable of being wrong, as far as they dilagree with ſuch Arche- 


types. 
CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Aſeciation cf Ideas. 
| §. 1. MERE is ſcarce any one that does *omething in- 


: Not obſerve ſomething that ſeems 3 ea bnable 2a 
odd ro him, and is in itſelf really mf Men. 


extravagant in the Opinions, Reatoninss, and 


— 


Actions of other Men; the leaſt Flaw of this kind, if at all 


different from his own, every one is quick- ſighted enough to 


condema, 


More properly 


eſpy in another, and will by the Authority of Reaſcn forwardly 


— . , omg > were HE wary” - 


— 
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condemn, tho? he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſs 
in his own Tenets and Conduct, which he never perceives, and 
will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. = 
Sf F. 2. This proceeds not only from Self-love, 
Not wholly tho that has often a great hand in it; Men of 
frem Seif-love. fair Minds, and not given up to the over-ween- 
ing of Self- flattery, are frequently guilty of it; 
and in many Cates one with Amazement hears the Arguings, 
and is aſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who yields 
not to the Evidence of Reaſon, tho' laid before him as clear as 
Days light. gn. ; 
8. 3. This fort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually 
Nor from imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for the 
Education. moft part truly enough, tho that reaches not 
the bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly 
enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 
rightly aſſigned theCauſe, and Prejudice is a good general Name 
for the ching itſelf; but yet I think he ought to look a little 
farther, who would trace this fort of Madneſs to the Root it 
ſprings from, and fo explain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw 


has its Original in very ſober and rational Minds, and wherein 


it conſiſts, 


F. 4. I ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by fo 


A degree of harſh a Name as Madneſs, when it is conſi- 


Madugſs. dered that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that 


. Name, and is really Madneſs; and there is ſcarce 
a Man ſo free from it, but that if he ſhould always on all Oc- 
caſions argue or do as in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would 


not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converſation; 1 


do not here mean when he is under the Power of an unruly 


Paſſion, but in the ſteady calm Courſe of his Life. That which 


will yet more apologize for this harſh Name, and ungrateful 


Imputation on the greateſt Part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 


a little by the bye into the Nature of Madneſs, B. II. c. 11. 


$. 13. J found it to ſpring from the very ſame Root, and to 
depend on the very ſame C 
Conſideration of the thing itſelf, at a time when I thought 


_auſe we are here ſpeaking of. This 


not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now 1 of, ſug- 


geſted it to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men 
are ſo liable; if this be a Taint which ſo univerſally infects 


Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it open un- 


der its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 


Prevention and Cure 


F. 5. Some 
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$. 5. Some of our Ideus have a natural Cor- * 


reſ pondence and Connexion with one another; 2 _ 


it is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to 7, 
trace theſe, and hold them together in that 

Union and Correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar 
Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of Ideas, whol- 
ly owing to Chance or Cuſtom, Ideas that in themſelves are 
not at all a-kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, 
that it is very hard to ſeparate them, they always keep in com- 


as. 


pany; and the one no ſooner at any time comes into the Un- 


derſtanding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if they are 
more than two which are thus united, the whole Gang, always 
inſeparable, ſhew themſelves together, „ 
S. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not W 
_y by Nature, the Mind makes in itſelf either 2% "5 "php 
| 2 i Pay made, 
voluntary, or by chance; and hence it comes in . 
different Men to be very different, according to their different 
Inclinations, Educations, Intereſts, Ac. Cuitom ſettles Habits 
of thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of determining in 
the Will, and of Motions in the Body ; all which ſeems to be 
but Trains of Motion in the animal Spirits, which once ſet a 
going, continue inthe ſame Steps they have been uſed to, which 


by often treading are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Mo- 
tion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were natural. As far as we 
can comprehend thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be produced in 
our Minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their 


following one another in an habitual Train, when once they 
are put into that Tract, as well as it does to explain ſuch 
Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed to any Tune will find, 


that let it but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of the ſeveral 


| Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his Underſtand- 
ing, without any Care or Att 


he has begun, tho” his unattentive Thoughts be elſewhere a 


wandring. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well 


as of that regular dancing of his Fingers, be the motion of his 


animal Spirits, I will not determine, how probable foever by _ 


this Inſtance it appears to be fo; but this may help us a little 


to conceive of intellectual Habits, and of the tying together of 


_—_ > 3 
S8. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 


| 3 1 | : 
made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moit Men, I ome Antipa 


1 thies an Effect 
think no Body will queſtion, who has well con- of it. — — 
ſider'd himſelf or others; and to this perhaps ; 


ention, as regularly as his Fingers 
move orderly over the Keys of the Organ to play out the 'Fune 


i 
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might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sympathies and Antipa- 
thies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore 
called fo, tho” they at firſt had no other Original but the acci- 
dental Connexion of two Ideas, which either the Strength of 
the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulzence ſo united, that they 
always afterwards kept company together i in that Man's Mind 
as if they were but one /dea - | fay moſt of the Antipathies, 
I do not fay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, depend 
upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with us; but a 
great part of thoſe which are accounted natural, would have 
been known to be from unhceded, tho' perhaps early Impreſ- 
ſions, or wanton Fancies at firſt, "which would have been ac- 
knowledg'd the Original of them if they had been warily ob- 
ſerv'd. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no ſooner hears 
the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sickneſs 
and Qualmsto his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea 
of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, pre- 
ently accompany it, and he is diſturb'd; but he knows from 
whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got this 
Indiſpofition; and this happen'd to him by an Ov er-doſe f 
Honey when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have follow- 
ed, but the Cauſe would have been — and the Antipa- 
thy counted natural. 
FS. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceflity there is 
in this preſent Argument to diftinguiſh nicely between natu- 
l and acquir'd Antipathies, but I take notice of it for another 


Purpoſe, (vix.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge of 


their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of Ideas 
in the Minds of young People; this is the time moſt ſuſceptible 
of laſting Impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to the Healtn 
of the Body, are by difcreet People mined and fenced againſt, 
yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more peculiarly 
to the Mind, and terminated inthe Underſtanding, or Paſſions, 
have been much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves ; nay, thoſe 
relating purely to the Underſtanding, have, as 1 ſuſpected, been 
by moi Men wholly overlook'd. 
This wrong 8 in our Minds 15 

4 great Cauſe of A} in themſelves!coſeand independent one 
Fr er. of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo 


oreat Force to ſet us aw ry in our Actions, as 


—— moral as natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings. and Noticns them 
ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that deserves 


more to be look'd after. on, 
“. 15, The 


OF the Afciation of Ide is. 

+ 10. The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights have 
ly no more to do with Darkneſs than Light; Inſtaxces, 

yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often 

on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſi- 
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bly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again fo long as he 


lives ; but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe 
frightful Leas, and they ſhall be fo joined, that he can no more 
bear the one than the other. 5 5 | 
§. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 
on the Man and that Action over and over, and by rumina- 
ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, fo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered 


comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 


them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other. 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoit inno- 
cent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 
World. | 3 | 
$. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 
ſaw his Friend die in ſuch a Room; tho' theſe have in Nature 
nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the 


Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being once 


made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he confounds 
them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 
$. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and GT 
whilkt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon Why Time 
to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. cures ſomeDi/- 


Ilias in our Minds, when they are there, will 974ers in the 


operate according to their Natures and Circum- oo Whic9 
| ſtances; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time La ſon cannot. 
cures certain Affections, which Reaſon, tho? in 


the right, and allowed to be fo, has not Power over, nor is able 
_ againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to 


it in other Cafes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily 
4 of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, rends from 
her 


his Joints tearing aſunder; till Time has by Diſuſe ſeparated 


the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the Idea of the 


5 Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho ne- 


ver ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome, in whom 


the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend their 


” 5... Hs 


Jeart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her al! 
the Torment imaginable; uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 
this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the 
Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of 
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Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow to their 
Graves. 
$. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfectly 
Farther In- cured of Madneſs by a very harſh and a. 
flances of the Operation. The Gentleman who was thus re- 
Efe of the covered, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac- 
Hſſoctation of knowledgment own'd the Cure all his Life af- 
Ideas. ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have 
received; but whatever Gratitude and Reaſon 
mggeſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Opera- 
tor: that Image brought back with it the Idea of that Ae 
which he ſuffered from his Hands, which was too mighty and 


intolerable for him to endure. 


$. 15. Many Children imputing the Pain they endured at 
School 1 to their Books they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe 
Ideas together, that a Book becomes their Averſion, and they 
are never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their 


Lives after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, 


which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the great Plea- 
ſure of their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough that 
ſome Men cannot ftudy in, and Faſhions of Veſſels which, 

tho' never fo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by Reaſon cf ſome accidental Ideas which are an- 
nexed to them, and make them offenſive; and who is there 
that hath not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, 
or in the Company of ſome certain Perſon, not otherwiſe ſu- 
perior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome Occaſion got 


tze Aſcendant, the Idea of Authority and Diſtance goes along 


with that of the Perſon? and he that has been thus ſubjected, p 


is not able to ſeparate them. 


$. 16. Inſtances of theſe Kinds are ſo olentiful every where, 


that if I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Odneſs of 


it; it is of a young Gentleman, who having learned to dance, 


and that to great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 


Trunk in the Room where he learned; the Idea of this re- 


markable Piece of Houſhold-ſtuff had 0 mixed itſelf with the 
Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that Cham- 
ber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt 


that Trunk was there ; nor could he perform well in any 


other Place, unlefs that or ſome ſuch other Trunk, had its Po- 
ſition in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſ- 
ſed up with ſome comical Circumſtances a little beyond pre- 


cife Nature ; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had it ſome Years 


ſince from a very tober and weeny Man upon his own Know- 


"_ 
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ledge, as I report it; and I dare ſay, there are very few i inqui- 
ſitive Perſons who read this, who have not met with Accounts, 
if — Examples, of this Nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt 

uſtify this. 
: Py Intellectual Habits and Deſects, this 

Way contracted, are not leſs frequent and pow- Ter Influenceon 
erful, though leſs obſerved. Let the Ideas of 12 
Being and Matter be ſtrongly joined either by 10 
Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are ftill combined i in 
the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about 
ſeparate Spirits ? Let Cuſtom, from the very Childhood, have 
join'd Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, and what Abſur- 
dities will that Mind be liable to about the Deity ? 

Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably joined to any Per- 

ſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind, and 
then one Body, in two Places at once, ſnall unexamined be 
ſwallowed for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 
that — — infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aﬀent with- 
out En 
. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Com- 
binations of Ideas will be found to eſtabliſh the Obſervable in 
irreconcileable Oppoſition between different 4ifferent . | 
Sects of Philoſophy and Religion; for we can- 


not imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe wilfully on 


| himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth offered by plain Rea 1 


Intereſf, though it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be 
thought to work whole Societies of Men to ſo univerſal a Per- 
verſeneſs, as that every one of them to a Man ſhould knowingly 
maintain Falſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allowed to do what 
all pretend to, i. e. to purſue Truth fincerely ; and therefore 
there muſt be ſomething that blinds their Underſtandings, and 
makes them not fee the Falſhood of what they embrace for real 
Truth. That which thus captivates their 1 and leads 
Men of Sincerity blindfold for common Senſe, will, when ex- 
amin'd, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some Indepen- 
dent Ideas, of no Alliance to one another, are by Education, 
Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled in 
their Minds, that they always appear there together, and they 
can no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were 
but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives 
Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſten- 
cy to Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had 
almoſt ſaid, of all the Errors in the World, or if it does not 
reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far 
e 5 CO 
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it obtains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When 
— Things, in themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight con- 


ſtantly united; if the Eye ſee theſe Things riveted, which are 


looſe, where will you begin to rectify the Miſtakes that follow 
in two Ideas, that they have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their 
Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and as I am apt to 
think, often without perceiving it themſelves ? This, whilft 
they are under the Deceit of ic, makes them uncapable of Con- 
viction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous Champions for 
Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; and the 


| Canfuon of two different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Connection 


of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect but one, 


_ fills their Heads with falſe Views, aud their Reaſonings with 
falſe Conſequences. 


19. Having thus given an A of the 


Cuncluſn. Or iginal, Sorts, and Extent of our Ideas, with 


ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know 
not whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials of our Know- 


ledge ; the Method I at firſt propoſed to myſelt would now 


require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Uſe 
the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we 
have by them. This was that, which, in the firſt general 


View I had of this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould have 
to do: But, upon a nearer Approach, I find, that there is fo 


cloſe a Connection between Ideas and Words; and our abſtract 
Ideas, and general Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to 


another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of 
our Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſitions, without con- 
ſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification of r 

1 hich therefore mult be the Bufineſs of the next Book. 


The E.nd of the Firs Volume. 


